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(s Retirement in the 
WE WE. Connry having afforded 

gl me many Hours of lei- 
ure, F conſidered that F © 
could not employ them 


better than in nr of an E 7 —5 
f 


Dreſs to this Part of the Works of 
Boetius, intituled, the Conſola- 
tion of Philoſophy. | 
Chaucer, the antient Poet of our 
Nation, was the firſt whom I find to 
have attempted a Tranſlation of this 
Book into our Tongue: but that is 
now almoſt as unintelligible to the 
Engliſh Reader as the Bri inal is ; 
the Alterations of our þ ondbed , 
A3 which 


ui. be PREFACE. __ 
which: he is ſaid, before any of our 
Conntrymen, to have endeavoured to 
refine, having been very many and 
| 56. face the times iu which he flau- 
Vißßed. I have alſo en two orhey” 
Tranſlations, the ane of them publiſh- 
ed in the Tear 1659; the other only 
F four Books in that of 1674, im- 
printed at Oxford: And though I 
ſhall not cenſure either of them, I 
may modeſtly Jays that 1 fee nothing 
in them which may hinder me from 
offering one to the Publick which may 
Lane ret. 
In this ſmall hut moſt attmirable 
Book are to be found great Vartery of 
Learning, man, ergy Sentences, 
much well- gebe orality, and ex-| ( 
att Rules for Life. This, and the lr 
other Works of our Author, fhewf : 
him to have been a Man of compre-|| e 
/ 
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Benſive Learning, and of great Pie. 
ty and Devotion; and his Conſtancyl 6 
in Suffering makes him appear to have 

been of as great Virtue and Courage. || 2: 


Meer 


He 


0 The PREFACE. vii 
Hie fell into ill Times, living uben 
the Roman Empire was juſt. epi- 
ring. being brought to its Period. by 
the violent Irruptions of ſeveral Nor- 
thern Nations which flowed down 
upon it like an impetuous Torrent; 
whoſe Force was not, to be reſiſted, 
but did carry all 7 it; 22 
being then the Cuſtom of thoſe Peopl 
who lived Northwards, beyond the 
Rhine and the Danow, born in an 
healthful and prolifick Climate, to a- 
bandon their native Countries when 
they were over-flock'd, (as they often 
happened to be) and to ſeek new Ha- 
D 
By this Means the Face of Italy 
(and inderd of a great Part of Eu- 
>| rope) was over ſpread with Barba- 
riſin; Arts and Ciuility were buri- 
ed in their own Ruins, and all was 
Pie-y ſubjected to the Will and Violence of 
bloody Conquerors. 5 

In the worſt of theſe Times this 
oo Man endeavoured to maintain 
the Rights of his Country, and WAS 
AS the 


* 


To ſee it one day reſtored: But it was 


Permit him to fall into the Hands of 
hrs Tormentors, whoſe Perſecutions 
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the great Supporter of that ſmall 
Part of the N Fenn which 
remained, deſiring nothing more than 


not the Pleaſure of Heaven to grant 
his Deſire; it "rather thought fit to 


and Cruelties only ended with his 
Life, and under the more barbarous 
Treatment of thoſe who gave a Li- 
berty to their Tongues (as appeareth 
in ſeveral Parts of this Book) t 


traduce and vilifie bis afflifted Vir- 


tue, to debaſe and decry his Suffer> 
inge, who handled his Wounds with- 
our Compaſſion; and who, by ſtabbing 
his Fame and Reputation, became 
more criminal than thoſe partial 
Judges who condemned him to Death, 
and more bloody than thoſe Executio- 
nere who atted the Tragedy upon his 


Body. » | 
Hence it is that we may find him 


to have been the Subject of Reflefti- 


en and Diſcourſe to the Aſſemblies oF 
the 


AN. 5 1 3 
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The PREFACE. ie 
the Pretenders to Policy, the En- 
| quirers after and Tellers of News,- 
i, | who were generally the Knaves and 
Fools of his Country; and of thoſe 
us | mmean-ſpirited Men who being at 4 
to | Diſtance. from the Dangers and Mif- 
of fortunes with which he was oppreſi d, 
Js | Thought they might ſafely paſs a Cen- 
is | ſure upon his Actions and Carriage, 
ir | like Plowers rea, upon his Back, 
and making their Furrows long; 
% | and ſo, at his Expence, advance 4 
o little Trophy of Reputations to them- 
evers, by pretending, perhaps, that. 
„ | their Demeanour ſhould have been 
„ | with more Firmneſs if they had been 
19 in his Circumſtances, when moſt” of 
ve | them had not Souls, calmly, to think 
it | #pon what he with Conſtancy and Bra- 
h, | very did endure. 3 
9— t ts true that this way of treat- 
is | ing Unfortunate, though Good Men, 
as it had a Beginning long before the 
„Times of Boetius, /5 daily Experi- 
. | ence ſhews that it hath been careful 
of | 5 continued ſiuce, even. to 0ur 0wnz 
57 A 5 and 


—: The PREFACE. 
and will be curried on, doubtleſs, till 
all thmgs ſhalt have an End. _ 
He from whom Fortune bath with- 
drawn her kinder Influentts, and 
upon whom thoſe who," under God, 
govern. the World do not think fit to 
ſbine, whatever his Merits may have 
been before, will find himſelf expde. 
fed to all the Injuries which his * - 
gerioure, Equals or Inferiour r ſhall 
think ' gaod 25 Heap _—_ him: He 
beeometh. a Reproof to all his E- 
nemies, but eſpecially amongſt his 
Neighbours; his Kinsfolks and Ac- 
 quaintance ſtand far off him, and 
# _ 2re afraid of him; and they who ſee 
Him without do convey themſelves 
from him: He becomes like a bro- 
ken Veſſel, and is clean forgotten, 
like a dead Man out of Mind: He 
heareth the Blaſphemy of the Mul- 
titude, (which is always as ill-groun- 
ded as it i toud) and the Drunkards 
make Songs upon, him. So that the 
Obfervation made by the ingenious | 
and learned Mr. Dryden, in his De- 


dication 
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dicur ion before the Tranſlation of Ju- 
venal, pag. 35, & 36, appears Fo be 
very juſt, "which is, that among ſt 
Men, . thoſe who are proſperouſly un- 
guſt are entituled to a Panegyr ict, 
but afflifted Virtue is inſolently-ſtab- 
bed with all manner of Reproaches: 
No Derency is conſidered, no Fulſom- 
neſs is omitted, no Venom ig wanting 
fo far as Dulneſs can ſupply it; for 
there is a perpetual Dearth of Wit, 
and Barrenneſs of good Senſe and En- 


- fertamment.. 


But theſe are the ordinary Turns 
off Providence, to which all Men 
ought to ſubmit; as thoſe who are 
enaowed with Piety and good Senſe 
do with Willingneſs, ever making the 
right Uſe of them, without being ſur= 
prized at them; becauſe they know 
that that Happineſs is only 10 be found 
within themſelves, which others f@ 
anxiouſly hope and ſeek for from fo- 
„ Obtecks. J W 

This makes the worſt of Evilt, 
Baniſpment or Death, to be endured 

with 


„ The PREFACE. 


with Chearfulneſs. by Men of great 
Soul, they knowing that the Ver, ſe- 


cut ion of this Horld is to be the laft 


Proof of their Patience and Fideli- 
ty; and that when that is at an end, 
their Virtue ſhall be rewarded and 
crowned. \ "the 

It now remains that] acquaint the 
Reader with the Deſign of this Book, 
and alſo that I ſay ſomething con- 
cerning my Performance upon it. 

Our Philoſopher here attempts to 
bring Man to a true *Onderſtanding 


, 3 the Sovereign Good of humane | 


Minde For ſome time after the Cre- 
ation of the World he lived, and act- 


ed according to the Divine Rules and 
the Law of Nature; but being fal- 


Len into a State of Sin and Impiety, 
he foon loſt all his natural and glori- 
ous Ideas and Forms, and was no 
longer cheriſhed with the kind Fa- 
Tours and Influences of Heaven as 
before he had been. Zet notwithſtand- 
ing this unhappy. Change, Vice had 
not ſo far obtain d over Virtue, but 
Tye | human 
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The PREFACE. riff 
human Nature ſtill bad a Knowledge 
(though much fainter) of God; it 
ſearched after him who gave to it a 
Being, and urged it ſelf on to deſire 
aud purſue Happineſs, From hence 
it came to paſs, that the Sages and 
Philoſophers of ſeveral Ages differed 
much in their Opinions concerning 
» | the Summum Bonum, or Sovereign 
- | Good or Happineſs of human Na- 
ture, as may be ſeen by their Wrie 


o | tings, and the Hiſtories which make 
g Þ mention of them; which Opinions 1 
need not now to enumerate, they be- 
ig /0 well known. But we, whom 
- | God hath bleſſed with greater and 
4 | more certain Lights than Nature 
= | could afford, do now know well that 
„ | our Happineſs can con ſiſt in no other 
| thing than m its Union with the E- 
wo | ternal Good : This being the higheſt 
Perfection of our Souls, it ought to 
2s | mncite us to purſue vigorouſly ſo Ex- 
d- | alted and Seraphick a State of Life; 
2d | which leads us to thoſe Felicities 
ut | which this World cannot ſhew, Boetius 


— 
W 


there- 


F w%s The PREFACE. 
=O chereforcheredamanfirates thus plain- 
Gerber here it us ſubſtaatiaiHlappinc ſi 
| ganthies World; that Riches, — 
|. awvoridly Glory, er Pomp, can afford 
ur none, but rather that ue are tra- 
velled with Uneaſineſs and Inquic- 
tude amidſt aur largeſi Enjoyments ; 
that we can never be ſatisfied with 
any thing below that Eternal and Im- 
mortal Good which hath left ſome 
Impreſſions 4 it ſelf upon every Crea- 
ture; and that we muſt ſtrongly en- 
deavour to ſettle our. ſelves in the 
bappy Condition of a Conjunttion with 
the Eternal Being, and not ſtop inthe 
Purſuzt of it by repreſenting to our 
ſelves that human Life is full of 
Miſeries, that innocent Virtue is af- 
flitied and diſtreſſed, and that Wick- 
edneſs it triumphant, and Impiety . 
proſperous. We are adviſed by bim || tj 
alſo to conſider that God, who ever 
hath ruled, and will rule the IVorld, | 7/ 
will at laſt do Fuſtice to thoſe who | ts 
have lived according to his Precepts, | th 
and bave been juſt and righteous, hot | of 


ever 


r 
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The PREFACE. LE. 
ever. th baue been perten | 
ted; 0 Nag n his 
non time that be ng 225 
ference betwixt them, 

have offended him by trauſgre 
Lau i 9 "IR? 1 

Ie is . that Death 
it elf, — ſeems ſd terrible to. 
our Natures, doth” only, after the 
Fatigues and Travets of the Y 
of Life, lay us, as it were, at Nig . 
10 ſleep, that ſo our high and noble 
Faculties may be awaken'd to the 
Participation aud Enjoyment of @ 
more ſerene, free and happy Eſtate, 
which the Mis fortunes of this World 
cannot affect, and which ſhall never 
have an End. 

This I take to be the Sum of what 
is contained iu this ,Book of Boe- 
tius. 

am now to advertiſe the Reader, 
that in my Tranſlation I have fol | 
lowed the Editions of Vallinus, and 
that of the Sieur Cally for the Ve 
of the Dauphin, becauſe I take them 

20 


ng his 
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_ whiuch I have ſeen. 
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to. be the moſt corretłt 7 any of thoſe 
ö # the Anno- 
ration alſo I have moſtly followed 


them, becauſe ] have found them ve- 


” learned and exact; but when I 
ave made uſe of them, I have very 


nuch contratfed them. I foreſee too, 


that it may be objefFed, that in them 
f feem to affect borrowed Learning, 


(which indeed T do not, nor ever did) 


and that thoſe Stories out of the Po- 


ets and Mythologiſts, which fel} 
the Volume, might have been omit- 


ted, becanſethey are commonly known. 


To this I anſwer, that I did not 
make this Tranſlation for the Learn- 


ed, and that by Conſequence I could 


not intend to inform them, by my Notes 
and Illuſtrations, of any thing which 
they did not know before; but that F 
did think they might be inſtructive 


to the Enghſh Reader, and might 


make the Senſe 75 the Book more plain 
1 


and pleaſant to him, for whoſe Uſe a- 


lone both the one and the other were 
deſigned. 


on 
— 


r 


with "my 0Wn . 
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' I know that Fault will alſo be 


found with the Liberty which 1 have 


f the Verſe, and 
Ait ions whith are 
in ſome Places made. To this I muſt 
return, that Þ have endeavoured, as 
well in tranſlating the Proſe as Verſe, 
not to omit any part of the Author's 
Senſe; and, to the beſt of my Un- 
derſtanding, I am ſure I have not : 
but, I think, ſince thoſe Tran ſlat i- 
ons are allowed by all Men to be flat 
and inſipid, where the Words of the 
Author are too -cloſely followed, it 
muſt then be-neceſſary that ſomething 


Faken in rend 


ſhould be added or alter d by the 
Tranſlator to herghten them, and to 
give them a more grateful Taſie, 
which ts all I have pretended to do : 
But I muſt leave it to others to judge 
how well or how 111 T have per form- 


ed this. 


J have alſo rendred ſome Metres 


znto blank Verſe, which may ſeem to 
ſome Readers to be an Effect of La- 
zineſs : But let the Cenſurers con- 


Juli 
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aun re Original, and they uud find 
that cabene euer 1 have, done wy 
rSubjet? uud the Nature Irs Sev 

tre ic ſuch, that 'the . rs Sen » th | 
could not be clearly, expreſfſe 


more eee Ee. . 


1 10 
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es SEFERINUS * 
I BOETIUS was de- 

ſcended from anantient 
—= and noble Family, ma- 
ny of 2 Anceſtors having been Se- 
Rake and Conſuls, and was born 
7 | at Rome in that time when Auguſtu- 
lus, the laſt of the Roman Empe- 
rors, (having for Fear reſign'd the 
Empire) was baniſh'd, and Cage. 
ng 


1 fra, Ai the Herulians began to reign 
in ͤ ah, about the Year of Chriſt 
\CDEXXV, ora little after. His 
| Grandfather ſeems to have been BO- 


Ed, a Conſular Man, who was 


Captain of the Guards to Valen- 
tinian, and accompanied Aetius, 
that valiant Commander, in all his 
Expeditions, equally ſharing with 
him his Labours and Victories; and 


ſuffer'd for his ſake- when he was 


kilPd by the Hand of the Emperor, 
who envy'd his Fame, and fear'd his . 


Voalour; with whom the Life, Safe- 


ty, and Majeſty of the Weſtern Ems, 
pire expired. His Father was . 


 NICEDS MANLIOS FL AVIEOS 


BOTT U, Son of BOETFUS, men- 


tion'd above, who was Conſul in F | 


the Year CDLXXXVII. He dy- 
ing when his Son was an Infant, his 
Friends and Relations took care of 
his Education, and ſent him to A. 
thens, where he not only attain'd to 
a perfect underſtanding of the Greek 
ongue, but alſo of Philoſophy, * 
. "x 119 


Jof all other kinds, of Sciences. Nor. 
did he ſpend many Years in thoſe Stu- 
dies, but with a wonderful Quickneſs_ 
he perfected himſelf in the Know- 
edge of all Arts and Diſciplines : 
herefore returning young to Rome, 
he ſoon became the Admiration of 
Fall chere, and in ſhort time was ad- 

\ (vanc'd to the chief Dignities of his 
1 Country. Firſt he was admitted in- 

s to the Rank of Senators; next he 
 Jobtain'd the Conſulate; and laſt of 
« fell, was made Maſter of the Offices. 
He had two Wives, the one nam'd 
| pers the other Ruſtic:ana : The 
2 Firſt was a Sicitianby Birth; her Fa- 
her's Name was Feſtus, at that time 
g hief of the Senate. Her Virtues, 


and the Endowments of her Mind, 


2 ar exceeded her Beauty and For- 
is tune: She excell'd in Poet 7, and 
F Prit according to the moſt exact 
. Rules of it, accompanying her Huſ- 
o Pand as a ſweet and inſpiring Geni- 
K Us, whilſt. he compos'd ſome of his 


mmortal Works. He deſired much 
0 


' b 
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tO ve had ue by her, 4 kg) | 
92 the lalf Offices to her in 11 5 
followin Verſes, Which expreſs. 


With Paſſion his Conjugal Affection. 


HEL PES difta fa, Siculæ Regionis Alumwe, 
Naam pracml 4 patriu, Conjugis egit mor. 
. Quo Nine, maſt 4 ares. nx anxig, 72 bilir hora, 
Wer u Caro, Ad Spirerus unns brat; © 
yy mea nan clanſa eſt, tali remanene 
Aare anime, parie ſuperſtrs ero. 
{ Porticibus [; ſacris, tam nunc ie guieſco, 
2 eterns teſtificata Ibrauum. 
#9 mannsB aftim violet, niſi forte Nagel, 
= —_— erm cupiat-jumgere membre ſun. 
_- Ur Thalami Camuli comes, nec morterevellar, 


* 2 vine necta: mtergue u, * 
In Engliſh thass 


E e n kind Lord I cane 
F Nome, Sicilian HELPES was my Name. 
— My Days, Nights, Heurs, he did with Fla 


Over cen Dade, and 77 eee 
from tence, I do ate ſurvitey 
F v0 07 my nobler Part in Il dub lis. 
A" Stranger in this ſacred Porch I lie, ' 
And of th* Eternal Judge I teſtiſie. 
A vo Hand inuade my Tomb, unleſs | 
Lord would mingle this my Duſt with his; 

J once owe Bed, then. 7 we have. one Graue, 


_ ] in both ſhow'd bi my much-lov'd' Partner 
His 


3 
1 
1 - 


1 have. 


* D 4 


I the Year DXXII. this bearing i” | 
Name of his Father, the other of his 
1 Grandfather. Boerzus well conſider- 


er 


I his Wealth was mot ſmall; becauſe 


? - fl Bay . RY 


A NA; Diughter to 
Its Memius & 

alla Chief of 
ſul in the Year CDXXCV. 


SEYVERINUS BOETTUS, in 


ing that Symmachus, his Father-in- 


Law, being without Heirs-male, ge 
ſhou'd do a grateful thing to him if 
| he gave bis Name to his eldeſt Son 


by his Daughter. Tis likely that 


(beſides that he owns in his Writings, | 
that he liv'd in great Plenty and 


Splendour, and that he had an A 
bundance and Affluence of all world- 


ly Wund his Father ſupported the 
honourable Oe of the onſulate; 


and his Grandfather, in the moſfd 


py 


is 


B OE 1 108. 04 
His other Wife was RUST ICT- | 
Duintus ; Hare 
ac hüt, Who was 
e Senate, and Con- 
By her 
he had many Children, twoof which 
er Conkls: VIZ. 
RL ANICTUS STM 
and ANICIUVS MANI 1 . 


VINTUS 
ACHUS, 
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- ficult times of the Empire, com- 
manded the Pretorian Bands. Nor 
was he only conſiderable by his Pa- 

* trimony, for he had a great Acce 


on to his Fortune by his Wife RU K 
TICTAN 4, to whom (and her 
Sons) the whole Eſtate of Hmma- 
chus did deſcend, ſince Galla, the 
other Daughter of Symmachus, up- 
on the Death of her Husband, who 
died young, ſoon after the. time of 
his onſulſhip was expir'd, vow'd 
erpetual 7 and aſſociated 
er ſelf to the Veſtals. To theſe 
| Ornaments of Birth and Fortune Na- 
ture added alſo the conſiderable Fa- 
 - culties of Speaking and Writing; in 
. which he ſo excell'd, that himſelf 
| 


acknowledges the firſt; and that the 
ſecond was not wanting to him, will 
appear to any one Who examines 
what he has written upon the ſeve- 
ral Subjects of Mathematicks, Lo- 
0 ge Divinity: But this Divine 

Ear Con lation of Philoſo- 


py a doth far exceed the reſt, for it 
abounds 


| | 


BOETIUS. xxv 
abounds in various and difficult Ar- 
guments, and yields many choice 
Sentences and Rules-of Life. Up- 
on every Subject which he attempts 
he does ſo acquit himſelf, that none 
can be ſaid to have taught more ac- 
curately, to have prov'd more irre- 
fragably, or to have illuſtrated with 
more Perſpicuity. To be ſhort, he 
had ſo much Strength of Soul and 
Thought, and he ſthew'd ſo much 
Judgment in all his Managements, 
that even a moſt knowing Prince 
fear'd his Parts; and his Virtuesand 
Integrity became his Crime, and 
wrought his Ruin. Theſe were the 
Cauſes of his Baniſhment and Death: 
With theſe he ſtudied go defend the 
good, and to curb and reſtrain ill 
len, whenever it was in his Pow- 
er: For whilſt he ſuſtain'd the Dig- 
ity of Maſter of the Offices (it be- 
- Bog dangerous for him then to refuſe 
e Yo do ſo) he was made Preſident of 
?” ſhe Council, to whom it belong'd to 
it pyerſee the 5 of the Palace; 
and 
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Secrets of his Prince, was call'd of- 
ten to adviſe bim in his weightieſt 
Affairs of State; and on all theſe 


his Abilities and inviolable Equity. 
Amongſt other of his generous and 
good Actions he defended Paulinus 
and Albinus, both Conſulars, and the 
Senate it ſelf, with the rich Pro- 
vince of Campania, againſt the Ra- 
pine and Violence of King Theodo- 


& 


geſt; and alſo againſt the devouring 


„ * Avarice ofthe Captain of the Guards, 


* and other barbarous Spoilers. By 
ttheſe Proceedings he became the Ob- 
ject of ill Mens Hate, and incurr'd 
alſo the Diſpleaſure of the King. But 
gat this 770 time the Orthodox Em- 


ſas the Arian, like a new Sun, en- 
ligbtned the Oriental Regions with 
« the Light of the true Faith : He 
- confirm'd that Peace which was de- 
ſd by Theadorick King of the Gy 

| who 


and being Partaker of many of the 


Occaſions he gave great Proofs of 


riet, Cyprian, Triguilla and Coni- 


peror Juſtin, ſucceeding to Anaſta-i 


BOE'TIUS xvi 


— 77 in Iraly. He having recon- 
ciPd the Church of Conſtantinople, 
and alſo ſeveral others, to Flarmzsf- 


da Biſhop of Rome, did immediate- 


ly, by his Edict, baniſh all Ariant, 
except the Gothe, out of the Ea- 
ſtern Empire Theodorick the Gorh 


meaſure; however he diſſembled his 
Reſentment, when behold three In- 
formers, Men of deſperate Fortune, 
and worſe Lives, Gaudentiu and O- 


who then (Odoacer being flain }« 


was troubled at this Action above 


4] 


6 


g ilio, for ſeveral Offences being con- 


„ Idemn'd to Baniſhment, and Baſilius 


y lately diſmiſs'd from being Steward 
b- Jof the King's Houſe-hold, and alſo 
*d much indebted, apply to the King 
ut Band accuſe BOETTUS, for that 
m- he ſhould hinder an Informer from 
a- Pringing in his Witneſſes to prove 
n- the whole Senate guilty of Treaſon ; 
ich fat he declar'd his Deſigh, by ſe- 
Hepperal Letters, of reſtoring the Li- 
de- perty of Italy; and that he had en- 


0 leavour'd to raiſe himſelf to Ho- 
0 


"3 nours 


4 


. 


+ 


— G 
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* ,nours by magical Arts, and other 
| unlawful Means.'Theodorick, jealous, 
ds all are, of the Ri An un Safety 
of his Crown, and fearing too that 
if thetrucReligionſhould be aſſert- 
ed, the Romans, being moreaddict- 
ed to Juſtin, would attempt ſome 
Great thing, and knowing that what 
was done in the Eaſt againſt the A 
rians was done at the ueſt and 
in favour of Hormiſda and the Se- 
nate of Rome, did give ready Faith 
to thoſe Accuſers, and immediately ! 
ſent them to the Senate at Rome, ff | 
SN which Place this good Manf © 
was then far diſtant, where they *! 
were to preſent their Accuſations, 9 
and to declare that the Lives and} d 
Safety of the Prince, and of all the 
Goths, were now in great Jeopar- 
dy: So, to the Grief of all good 
Men, the innocent Boetius, abſent 
unheard,*and undefended, was con 
demned to Death, and to Proſcrip 
| tion. But the King fearing that Ju 
[1 ſtice and all the World would on 
u 


a 
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but too good Cauſe of Offence a- 
ainſt him if this Man ſnhould die, 
e changed his Sentence from Death 
to Baniſiment, that ſo he might be 
a Terror to other Fier and he 
might ſtill have him in his Power to 
make a Sacrifice of when his bar- 
barous Soul ſhould thirſt after Blood. 
Therefore in the Year DXXII he 
was baniſh'd to Milan, or (as others 
ſay) he was confin'd to Ticinum, now 
Pavia; and all his Friends and Re- 
lations were forbid to accompany 
him on his way, or to follow him 
thither. Being in that Place he writ 
this choice Piece of the Conſolation 

of Philoſophy, that he might in it 

declare his Innocence to Poſterity. 
Whilſt this learned and good Man 
was employed upon this Work, and 


ſelf, by Philoſophy, that Content- 
ment and Quiet of which his Ene- 
mies, by their Inſults and Injuries, 
had 7 777 him, Juſtin, in the 
ear DXXIV, did promulgate an E- 

8 dict 


endeavouring to reſtore unto him- 


_— 
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dict againſt the Arzars, by which he 
commanded (without excepting e- 
ven the Gorhs) that all the, Biſhops 
of that Opinion ſhould be depoſed, 
and that their Churches ſhould be 
. conſecrated according to the true 
Chriſtian Form. The Gothe being 
every where baniſh'd from all Parts, 
apply'd themſelves to Theodorick. 
He firſt by Letters treats with Ju- 
in to reſtore them to their Liber- 
- ties and Privileges : But when he 
found he made no Progreſs by that 
way, he deſign'd an Embaſly, and 
would make it more ſplendid and 
weighty by the Dignity of the Perſons 
to be ſent. John the Biſhopof Rome, 
[which before that. time was never 
done] and with him four of the Con- 
ſular and Patrician Orders were ſent 
upon this Occaſion, and were com- 
manded to addreſs to the Emperor, 
to repeal that Edict, by which he 
had exterminated the Arians; which 


if.he did not ſpeedily do, then to 
declare that he would deſtroy 1 
Wit 


with Fire and Sword. The Ambaſ- 


Clergy, going in Procefſig 


— 
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ſadors at their Arrival at Conſtanti- 
nople were receiv'd with all Reſpect 
and Joy, the Emperor, People and 
| n to meet 
them: John the Biſhop going to the 
Church took the upper Hand, and 
ſitting on the Throne on the right _ 
Hand, he celebrated the Day ofthe 
Reſurrettion of our Saviour after- 
the Roman Ule, and crown'd uin 
the Emperor. Theodoriek did not. 
well digeſt thoſe great Honours done 
to his Ambaſſadors, but he did' not 
expreſs his Diſcontent till the Gothe 
by their Letters complain'd to him, 
that John, in contempt of his lu. 
ſtructions, had conſecrated the 4ri-« 
an Churches after the Roman way. 
Then believing himſelf not only con- | 
temn'd but injur'd, he began to 
rage and threaten, and to meditate” * 
Revenge. Nor did he long con- 
ſider of the way: For on the tenth 
of the Kalends of November; in 
the Year of Chriſt DXXY, ſand 


B 4 
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' - of his Baniſhment the fourth] by a 
Sword he open'd the way of Immor- 
_ -tality to Boetiuf. There want not 
- ſome who fay, that the King raging 
much when he heard the News from 
Conſtantinople, did not, as before, 
think this a feigned, but did now 
believe it as a real and true Conſpi- 
Tracy: And that he did admonith Boe- 
tius by the Tribune (to Whom he 
had committed the Execution) that 
if he did deſire or hope for Mercy 
at his Hands, he would diſcloſe the 
Whole Treaſon in all its Methods 


* 


6 
] 
and Circumſtances. But he (as he 
might well do) inſiſting upon his In- It 
nmocence, receiv'd the fatal Blow. As Þ a 
_ +. to what relates to Symmachus, tis | 
reported that he was ſent for to Ra- u 
venna, and was there long detained 

in Cuſtody. Jobn, with his Col- 
legues, about this time return'd to 
 . Roe,» when he found his Friend 
 'Boetins dead; Italy groaning under 
Oppreſſion and Miſery, and in vain 
ſtrüglipg with her Chain; the King 
raging 


n. rar Sefer 1 Sv WW Firs 


raging and furious, and Barbarity e- 
very where reigning: He ſtay d ſome 


little time at Rome, and at length 


was perſwaded by Theodorick, who 
had put on a Vizard of Clemency 
and Mildneſs (though his Friends 
adviſed him to the contrary) to go 
to Ravenna, accompanied with o- 
thers; whom, as ſoon as they were 
arriv'd, hedeliver'd to ſeveral Keep- 


ers, and puniſh'd by ſeveral ways: 


John was put into a low Dungeon, 


where he was ſoon overcome by 


BOETIUS Wi 


Hunger, and the Horror and Stench 


of the Place, and died the 6th of 


the Kalends of June: On the Day 
after the Death of this holy Man 


Symmachus was murder'd, having 
undergone no legal Trial. Nor had 
the Rage of the Tyrant ended here; 
for he alſo deſign'd upon the Lives 
of ſeveral others of the Patricians, 


if he had not been deterr'd from go-— 
ing further by the Fear which he was 


under of the Reſentments of the 


Orthodox Emperor Juſtin. The Bo- 


B 5 dy 
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dy of John was tranſlated from Na- 
vena with much Pomp and Solem- 

nity, and was received by the Cler- 

» 8y and People of Rome, on the Ka- 
Tends of aue, with all the Cere- 
monies due to Martyrdom. But the 
fame Honours . could not be done 

* + to the Bodies of Boers and Sym- 

F machas, though they had receiv'd 

the ſame Crown and Palm, for the 

King commanded that they ſhould 
be hidden in the moſt private Place 
that could be found. Nor did Theo- 
dorick long ſurvive this barbarous 
Action, the Revenge of Heaven al- 

Ways purſuing and overtaking Ty- 

rants, when that of Men cannot ; 
for in a few Days after the Head of 
a great Fiſh being ſerv'd up to him 

at Supper, Symmachus, who was by 
bis Command lately {lain, ſeem'd 
fiercely to threaten him out of it, 
with his Teeth and Eyes ; with 
"which terrible Sight being ſtricken 
and amaz'd, he trembling and cold, 
took his Bed and died, having firſt 
witl 


 oo.op am > ow @Q=n ef it wy Wl a conic 
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with Tears expreſs'd and teſtified 
his Grief for the Death of Boetins 


and Symmachus, to Elpidins his Phy= 


fician, then preſent. Amala Sunta, 
the Daughter of Theodorict, ſuc- 
ceeding to her Father in the King- 
dom, and knowing well what had 
happen'd to him at his Death, did 
ſoon reſcind what her Father had 
done contrary to Right and Juſtice, 
and did reſtore the Eftates and Goods 
of their Fathers to the Children 'of 


Boetins and Symmachus, which be- 


fore had been confiſcate to the Uſe 
of the King. The Religious of thoſe 
Days did then decree the uſual Ho- 


nours to both of their Memories; 
and at this Day Boctius at Pavia on 
the roth of the Kalends of Novemw- 


ber, and Symmachus at Navenna on 


the 5th of the Kalends of Fane, are 


commemorated with much Devoti- 
on, becauſe they died in the main- 
tenance of the true Faith againſt the 
impious and heretical Doctrines of 


Arius. The Tomb of Boetius is wy 
e 


7 
* 
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de ſeen at this Day in the Church 


i 


of St. ee at Pavia, near to 


a 
the Steps of the Chancel, with the 
following Epitaph:  _. 
Meonia C Doi ua clariſimus to qui - 
. __ Conſul gram, hic peri iſſues in Ar, lh 
Et 27 mors rapuit? Probitat me vexit ad aurat, 


mi 
| ita: 
nunc fama viget maxima, vivit opus. 


3+ 4 | ” 5 . ö 
: 1 „ In Engliſh thus; 
Still din co Tongues, grac id with the Conſulate, 


{> + al bang Man, T yielded bere to Fate; 


* 


F bongh Death prevail'd, Virtue has rais'd me high, 
Aud now-my Fame and Works thro th World dofly. 


When many Ages after, the Empe- 
ror Otho III. did encloſe his Bones 
then lying neglected amongſt the 
'Rubbiſh in a Marble Cheſt; Ger- 
bertus, a great Philoſopher, who was 
" afterwards advanc'd to the Papal 
Chair, by the Name of Hlveſter II. 
did honour him with this following 
Elog p. 
Roma potent, dum jura ſuo declarat in orbe, 
. Tu pater, & patriæ lumen, Severine Boeti, 
 Conſulis offictn, rerum diſponis habenas, 
i  Jufandis lumen ſtudiis, 25 cedert neſcis 
. - Grecorum ingeniis, ſed mens divina coercet 
| | Imperian 


eee 


Imperium Mandi. Gladio batchante Gothorum 
Libertas Romana perit ; tu Conſul: & Ex,, 
A Tiralos præclara morte relinquis, 1 
vnc decus Imperis, ſummas qui pregravat artes, 4 
Tertius Otho ſua dignum te judicat aula: | 
e/Eternimque tui ſtatuit monimenta laboris, © 
Et bene promeritum, meritis exornat honeſtis, 


IV hilſt Rome does all the World moſt proudly awe, $ 
Thou her great Conſul doft to ber give Law; _ 
No nobler Light thy Cuuntry ever ſaw! 8 
The Learn d take Lights from thee, thus art behind 

None of the Grecian Worthies, thos doſt find 
Room for the World in thy capacions Mind, 
Now when the Roman Liberty is gone, 


Baniſh'd, thou lay'ſt thy Purple Honours ; 

Ade —— 1 Dre Tyrant's Frown. 4 
Imperial Otho, Patron of all rts, = 
To thee his Favours after Death 1 
And builds this Monument to thy Deſerts, 


1 
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| The Teftimmies of ſeveral Writers 
concerning Boetius, tranſlared. 


Ce — 


ENNODIUs Biſhop of Pavia to Boetiu. 


T HO U doft vouchſafe, moſt accont. 


Men, to extol my Virtues, 
when thy Induſtry, even in thy Touth, ill © 
and without thoſe Inconveniences which at- In 
rend thoſe in Years, hath given thee all the v 
Advantages of Age: All things in the Uni- *! 
verſe are ſubjet to thy Diligence and In- / 
quiry : To whom, even in the Beginning of il C 
thy Life, aſſiduous Reading is Diverſion ; / 
and that which others with Sweat and La- 
bour ſcarce attain to, thou conquer'ſt with 
Delight : That which appeared in the Hands 
of the Ancients but a ſingle 25 in thine 
ſhines with double Luſtre and Flame; for 
thou haſt obtain'd the Maſtery of that in thy 
Beginning, which our Anceſtors ſcarce arri- 
ved at in ihe laſt part of their Lives. 

by * Oar 


— 


1 
FE er 
1 


— 


Ennodiur, or (as ſome read) Evodius, was Biſhop 
of Tieinum or Pavia, and an excellent Poet and 
ro. 


* 
— 


concerning Boetius. xxxix 


Greek of PROCON Us 
Goth. Lib. 1. 


Ymmachus, and his Son-in-Law Boeti- 
us, Patricians, and nobly deſcended, 
were, in their ſeveral times, Chiefs of tbe 
Senate and Conſuls, and made deeper Re- 
ſearches into Philoſophy and Morality, than 
any Perſons of their time, and were very 
charitable as well to Strangers as to Ro- 
mans, who were in want. Their Merits ha- 
ving rais'd them to Honours and Authorities, 
they became the Hate of thoſe flagitious Per- 
ſons who accus'd them falſly, and were the 
Occaſion of their Deaths, and of the Confi- 
ſcation of their Goods. But a few Days af. 
ter, Theodorick ſupping, and having be- 
fore bim the Head of a great Fiſh, it ap- 
pear'd to him to be the Head of Symma- 
chus, ( who by his Command was killed ) 
grinding his Teeth againſt him, and threat- 
ning him with ſparkling Eyes, and an ireful 
Countenance, Whence, being affrighted with 

the Strangeneſs of the Prodigy, and his Foints 
and Members trembling above meaſure, be 
' for t be 


Out of the 


Hiſt. 


—— ER 


* Procopius of Ceſarea in Paleſtine was a Rhetorician 


and a Sophiſter: Amongſt his ſeveral Hiſtories he wrote 
three Books of the Gothic Wars, 


*A 


x Teſtimonies of Writers 
. . . forthwith  betook himſelf to bis Bed; an 
there acquainting Elpidius bir Phyſician wir 
| Things, in order at they had happen'd, | 
E- with Tears lamented bis injurious Dealin 
with Symmachus and Boctius ; which whey 
| be had done, being overwhelm'd with Grief 
and aſtoniſh'd with the late portentous Viſa 
be yielded to Death, giving this bis firſt and 
. daſt Example of | mjurious ating againſt hi 
Subjects, by condemning ſuch worthy Mey 
contrary to his Cuſtom, without any Can, 
A 


ll 


The fame PRocorrvs, Lib. 3. Cjuſe 
| dem Hiſt. | 
Tit was further added to compleat th Je 
Miſery of Ruſticiana, the late Wife of Boe 5 


- tius, and Daughter of Symmachus; bat 
ſhe who had formerly reliev'd the Poor, ani I 
Neceſfitous, ſhould (going from Houſe to Houſe, dw 
and Door to Door) beg in a ſervile and Cound *" 
try Habit, the Neceſſaries of Life from b 
Enemies. The Goths indeed did conſpire a 
gainſt the Life of Ruſticiana ; and objette; 
zo her, that ſhe giving Money to the Com 
. manders of the Roman Army, was the Cauſt 
f throwing down th: Statues of Theodorickſ — 
in Revenge of the Death of Symmachus bo + ,, 


Fatber, and Boetius ber Husband. 1 ache 
4 ; the E 


— 


s however ſuffer d no Injury to be done to 
r, but preſerv'd ber and ſeveral others from 
I] harm; * . i) 


PAUuLVUs/Diaconvus, Lib. 7. added 
to the Hiſtory of Eutropius. 


Hilſt John the Pope, Theodorus, Im- 
portunus, Agapitus, Cnſular Men, 
nd anotler Agapitus @ Patrician, were per- 
prming their Ambaſſy to Juſtin, Theodo- 
ck, ſpurr'd on by bis Rage, ſlew Symma- 
hus tbe Patrician, who bad been Conſul, 
nd Boecius the Elder, who had alſo been 
nſul, both gond Chriſtians, with the Sword. 
Our of MARIUS his Chronicle, 

Juſtin II. and Opilio, being Conſuls ; 
dict II. which was in the Year of Grace 

DXXLV. _ | 

In this Year Boetius the Patrician was kil- 
d within the Territories of Milan, 

Probus the younger and Philoxenus be- 
w Conſuls, Indict. III. in the Year 
DXXV. 

In the Conſulate of theſe Men Symmachus 
We Patrician was maſſacred at Ravenna. 
* ANA- 


* 


— EO Ie” 


Nl * Paulus Diaconus, at the Command of Adelburga, 
Naghter of King Deſiderias, made a large Appendix 
the Hiſtory of Emtropins. | 
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1 % 7 


Chronicle from the Beginning of the World to h 


N 


| * ANASTASIUS Bibliotbecar. in the LA 1 


of John J. 

AT the ſame time when John the Pull? 
/ \ with Theodorus, Importunus, p 
Agapitus, N and Agapitus 2b Hyn 
rrician (who died at Theſſalonica) were on. 
to Conſtantinople, 7e Heretical King The; 
dorick detain'd two renown'd Exconſular Wc: 
pators, Symmachus and Boetius, and 7 
them with the Sword. Ms 
"4 Sn nd 
F Apo of Vienna, in his Chronicle, %. 
| ub! 
al 


WW John the Pope, in his Return ca 
10 Ravenna, Theodorick . pri 


ned him and his Companions, being diſple £ 
ſed. that Juſtin, the chief Defender of 1 


Orthodox Faith, had received them ſo h 
nnurably; at which time he ſlew Symmach 
and Boetius, both Conſulars, upon Accoun 
of their Faith. 

Ar No 


- 


* Anaf us was the Reſtorer and Keeper of ti 
Apolioick” Library and therefore ſtiled Bibliothe 
rius. * 

+ Ado was Arch-biſhop of Vienna, and writ, a'ſhc 


n times. 


LS IMOINIUS de geſt. Franc. Lib.2..Cap. T. 
OME of thoſe wh were with John the 
he burnt, others be put to Death by. 


eral Ways and Tortures. Amongſt whom 
' M$; mmachus be Patrician, and Boetius bis 


concerning Berne: © xi 


- 
1 d 


„in-Law, after long Impriſonment, foll by 
be b Sword. How well Boetius was ſeen i 3 
Y iacred and profane Letters, may, by bis 


ritings on ſeveral Subjects, appear. = 
Ms 2 of Arithmerick, and Logic 

nd Muſick, ſo grateful to tbe Romans, will 
ie. Furthermore, bis Book of the Con- 
ubſtantiality of the Trinity, dorb Je 
ntly ſhew bow uſeful he might have been to 
be Church, if the Times could bave 'horn 


in. 


©, 


-4 
rel 
ole 
* of 


Jonanwes SARISBURIENSTS E- 
chi piſcop. Carnot. Policrat. Lb. 7. Cap. 15. 
oun 18 | 

| F you will not believe me, revolve dili- 
LOA. gently the Book of the Conſolation of 


Fhiloſophy, and the contrary will be plain 
70 


— 


Fohannes Sarisburienſis, or Sareiberienſis, was an En- 
eliſn-man, and Biſhop of Chartres in France. Amo 

o other things he writ Policraticum, ſive de Nugis Curiali- 

um & Veſtigiis Philoſophorum. 


2 — Teſtimonies of Writers 
2 And although that Book does u 
expreſs 'the word 3 yet 


oe} tho who gun , it is of 
Fr x erg. * Ye 2 feng; 

ee Medicines 9 173 ſs the Grief 
2 moſt fick und exulcerated Minds. N 
the Jew, nor the Greek, under” Pretet 
of Religion, declines "the U i: of Pbyfecl 
whilſt — MWiſe in the Faith, and the U 
' wiſe out of the Faith," are ſo profited by tl 
artificial Compound of right 1 but 
Rel; fon, where Reaſon bath any Sway, ougl 
to abominate what it offers. He is 1 
without Difficulty, in bis Sentences, in | 
Words weightily clear : He is a vebement 
rator, clear Demonſtrator, an irrefragavi 
Arguer, ſometimes perſwaſroely gliding 1 


that which it o follow, ſometimes as it we 


Puſbing the Reader on by neceſſity toward: it. 


Thoſe who are une to know more 
our Author, and of the Teſtimonies 
learned Men concerning him, from th 
Time in which he flouriſhed downward 
to this preſent Age, may conſult furth 

Emnodius Biſhop of Pavia 
Epiſt. L. S. Ep.1, mentioned before; Caſiod 
rus, a learned and piou 
Man, Chancellor to King Theoderick, in 


two Epiſtles which he writ to Boeti 


concerning Boetzs. Aly 


4 


ble Bede ; Sigelbertus a Monk of Gem- 
wes, in the Dutchy of Brabant, of the 
order of St. Benedict; Thomas Aquinas z 
aurentius V alla; Sanctot Antonius Arch- 
iſhop of Florence, of the Order of the 
riars-Preachers; Jacobus Phils 
zenſis, of the Order of the Eremites of 
. Auguſtin ;, Hermolaus Barbarus, a noble 
enetian, Arch-biſhop and Patriarch of 
Wquileia Angelus Politianus, an excellent 
det and Orator z Joannes Tritenbemins, 
Abbot of Sꝓanbeim; Fuli- 
ntur.6, Cap. 10. t Caſar Scaliger; Lilius 
Gregorius Gyraldus; the 
enturiators of Magdeberg ; and Fuſtus 
ut; who have all made juſt Mention 
f Boetius in their Writings, and built ho- 
noura'-le Monuments to his Fame. 


ANICE 


y the Order of that King; as alſo Vene- 


Bergo- 
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dnicius Manlius Severinus 
BOETIUS, 


OF THE 


onſfolation of P nn 


BOO K the Firſt. 


= ; 
nr 


bilofe 'phy appears to Boctius, and drives a- 
way the Muſes : who, as ſoon as ſhe was 
known to him, comforts bim by the Ex- 
ample of other wiſe Men who bad been un- 
der the ſame Difficulties. He relates what 
be bath deſerved from the Senate, and 
particular Senators, and from all Italy. 
Then he opens the whole Series of bit Accu- 
ſation," and the Canſes of his * 

a | 


\ *%. 


Book 
| 0 ne the Innocence of his Life 


a A 


160K 


lains of bis ma; 
'sR tation 4 
in 


 Attions. Next, bec 
Injuries, and ibe Loſs of 
3 *Dignittes; Laft of all, Philoſophy en 
7 wbat are the roubles of bis Mi 
| 1 rhe Cauſes of them, which ors. nt el 
| Subje® Matter of the whole followi 
Wort. | 7 CY" 77 


— 


M E T R U M 1 
Carmina, qui quondam ſtudio fle 


rente peregi, 
Flebilis, heu! moeſtos cogor inirt 
S - modos, &c. 


2 


— 2 before di Verſe init 
. mournful Numbers now 
t weeping Moe i 
evolda. the we e ball 
: bouud ber Bees * 
il cypreſi.-Mreatbi, and on 
ates non 
Sad Elegy to me, whoſe teeming Eyes 
© Keep Time withber's. The Muſe, who does deſpiſ 
Danger, ſince I am gone, N to ſtay. 
A E ves the kind Companion of 
oſe gay — = my brisk Youth nh dd 6 FRE; 
New courts mine Age, and i ts its chief e 
c 
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I bich does advance before I thought it nigh, 0 f 
And yet my Cares do make it onwards fly. .- 
Too from 2] ſe Temples boary Fairs do Tow, «2 
Too ſoon my Summer's crown'd with Alpine Snow: 
My Foints do tremble, and my Skin does fit 
Like a looſe Garmens, never made to fit. 
Heppy are they, whom when their Tears do bloom, 
Death doth not ſeize, but whenthey call doth come : 
That to the Wretched doth no Pity ſhow; 
I ſhuts no Eyes which Tears do overflow. _ 
When my pleas'd Fates did ſmile, I once to Death 
Had al ielded my unwilling Breath: © 
But now when Fortune f guilded Fauours ceaſe, — 
I: doth arreſt my kindly. Hour of Eaſe. 4 
Why, O my Friends! did you me Happy call? | 
e flands not firm, who thus like me can fall. | 5 
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43 in YER L recoun» 5 
ted theſe things, and with# my cyl offcie. 
Pen did deliueate my Griets , hs 
and Complaints, (a ) a Woman of a moſt 
cverend Cuntenance ſeem'd to ſtand o- 
2 116 C $4 - yer 


Y 
g 


(a) Aiman. Philoſophy is here meant; and be- 
uſe ſhe ought not to appear but from an Eminent Si- 
o, af 
ing _to her @ po- 
* ber Oxginal, 


402 


places her over his Head; and b 
2 8 de would igni 
Abe. and ber Dignity; and by 
be clear — diſtinct Koo wledge which 
N 188. 


* * | FP 
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4 BOFETIU'S"# tbe! BodkY: 
ver my Head, with ſparkling Eyes, which 
were of an extraordinary Force and Quick 
neſs; her Colour was lively, and het 
Strength ſeem d to be unexhauſted, altho 
ſlie was ſo old, that ſhe could by no means be 
thought one of our Time. It was difficult to 
judge of her Stature; for ſometimes ſhe ap- 
| pear'd to be of the common Height & 
Men, then ſhe would ſeem to touch the 
Clouds with her Head; which. again 
hen ſhe rais'd higher, ſhe pierc'd the ve 
ry Heavens with it, and was not to be fol 
lowed by the Eyes of thoſe who look'd : 
ter her. Her Garments were moſt artiff 
ccially made of the fineſt Threads and moi 
«durable Matter; which (as ſhe her ſelf afte 
wards told me) ſhe had woven with-h 
own. Hands: They alſo were oyerſhadow 
ed with ſuch a Miſt and Duskiſhneſs a 
uſually covers old Images, ariſing from A 
- :tiquity and the Neglect of Time. On thei 
extreme Part of theſe Veſtments below, thi 
Greek Letter | 11] () was to be read; ant 
upon the higheſt Border the [e] (e) wa 
1 inter 


% 
_—_. * a * 


— —— 
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- 3) (% Philoſophy is divided into Theoretical ei 
Practical: The krſt of thoſe Species is denoted by ti 
Teuer Il, and conſiſts in the pure and mere Cre 
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interwoven; and betwixt them certain 
reps were wrought in the form of a 

Ladder, by which there was an Aſcent ©* 

from the loweſt to the higheſt Letter. But 

this Garment was defac'd and torn by the 

Hands of ſeveral (d) violent Perſons, who 

had taken away what Parts of it they could. 

In her right Hand ſhe carried Books, and 

in her leſt ſhe ſway'd a Scepter. So ſoon 

as the ſaw the Patroneſſes of Poetry ſtand- 

ing by my Bed, and dictating tome Words, 

in which I cloath'd my Griefs; with a 
oncern'd Countenance and in flamed Eyes, 

ſhe immediately broke out into theſe Ex- 

Preſſions; What unwiſe Perſon hath fu- 

er'd theſe ſcenique Strumpets to have Ac- 

ne eßß to this ſick Man; who are ſo far from 

ccountring his Diſtemper with ſpecifique 

4 „ C and 


— Ws 
- © ” 
emplation of Truth. The latter, which is ſignified by 
he Letter [II] conſiſts in the Practice and Exerciſe of 4 
irtue. Theoric is placed in the upper- part of the | 
arment; becauſe, as Ariſtotle determines, Contempla- 
ive Philoſophy is much more Noble than the Active. 
teps and Degrees are placed there, by which we af- - 
id to the one, and deſcend to the other; becauſe 
here can be no Exereiſe of Virtue without a Contem- 
lation of Truth, nor ought that to be without the Ex- 
| 2rciſe of Virtue. . 0 
elan Perſons.) Thoſe who by Precipitation or 
0g udice wreſt and abuſe Philoſophy, and do neither 0 
lider Truth, nor exerciſe Virtue, © ' 


* 4 —- 


8 BO ETIUS be Book]. 
and natural Remedies, that they 2 
rin and increaſe it by thoſe ſweet Poiſons 

Which they infuſe? Theſe are they who, 

with the fruitleſs Thorns of the Paſſions, 

choak and deſtroy the hopeful Corps 
oductive Reaſon, and who only accuſtom 
the Minds of Men to bear and endure 
Diſeaſe, but never free them from it. 
(continued ſhe, directing her {elf to the 
Muſes) your Careſſes had debanch'd ani 
«drawn aſide, according to your Cuſton 
any profane or unknowing Perſon, ye 
-ſhould not have been blamed by me; nc 
could my Labours, by ſuch an Attemp 
have been eluded :: But you have made 
"unhappy Proſelyte of him whom I haf 
fed with my Breaſts, apd brought ug! 

- (e) Eleatique and (7) Academique” 8 

. * at - 7 


die 
82 
—_— E n 


ſie) Eleatique.] Logical; and it is ſtiled ſo, becauſe l 
pick is ſaid to have been invented by the great Phile 
Zeno, who 8 . he woas be 

in Elea, a Region of Peloponnes ſus, lying betwixt- 4 

dia and the Ionian Sea, to the W va Hy whole chi 
City is Elis, now Belvedere, ſeated on the Bankey Ce 

of the River Peneus. * | | 

(Y Academique.] The Philoſophy of Plato is call 

Academique, becaule Plato was firſt who proſel 

e in the Academy. The Academy wasar 

a with Woods and Imall Groves without 

Walls of Auen, but very near them; aud was firſt 


| 9 m3 


Book I. Gunfolation of Philoſophy. 7 
dies. Be gone, therefore, ye Sirens, whoſe 
bl Pleaſures kill, whoſe Embraces deſtroy, 
ny and leave this unhappy Apoſtate to the 
Care and Skill of Me and my Muſes. This 
charming Company being thus. rebuk'd, 
with dejected and bluſhing Countenances 
left the Room. Bur I, whoſe Eyes were 
yet darkned with Tears, not knowing who 
this Imperious Woman ſhould be, was 
much aſteniſhed; and fixing mine. Eyes 
upon the Earth, I began ſilently to expect 
what ſhe would further do. She then ap- 
proaching to me, fat down on the lower 
part of my Bed, and feeing my Face over- 
ſpread with Grief, and mine Eyes in that 
ejected Poſture, complain'd of the unſet- 
led State of my Mind, in theſe Verſes. 
3 Ee M E- 


» 


— 


led u, from Ecademus, à famous Man of that 
City; from whence Horace, Epiſt. lib. 2. Ex. 2. 


Sailicet ut doſſem curvo dignoſcere rectum, 
Atque inter ſyluas Ecademi quarere verum. 


Nowy that Boetius was very knowing in both theſe ſorts = 
of Studies, is very plain, becauſe he tranſlated the Books * 

of Logick of Ariſtotle, and illuſtrated them with Com- 
ments: And it will eaſily appear to thoſe who ſhall pe- 
ruſe this Work, that he thorowly underſtood, and was 
perfectly addicted to the Opinions of Plato. + 


—— — - 
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4 


ME"TRUM II. 


Heu quam præcipiti merſa profundo * _ 
Mens heber, & proprii luce reli&a, 
Tendit in externas ire tenebras ; 
Terrenis quotics flatibus aucta, 

Creſcit in immenſum noxia cura! &c. 


WV Hen from all Parts the Winds do blow, 
oe OM And Earth-bred Cares encreaſe andgrow, 
Flow drown'd the high-born Mind doth lie, 
tow dull's each noble Faculty; 
Ad leaving its own proper Ligble, . 
How ſoon it yields to diſmal Night! * 
en he was free, he did deſcry - | 
And know each Ae gion f the Sky ; rec 


P2T>T Dk Sth Sky mn 


He wview'd the Glories of the Sun, u 

The Brightneſs of the (g) Gelid Moon: | P 

He ſaw of every wandring Star tio 
 Thevarious Motions through each Sphear, | ſon 
| They to his Numbers ſubject were. © Mi 


Hy. bluſtring Winds do Thetis brave, did 
And raiſe the curle-headed Wave: © 
He knew what Spirit or Intelligence 
This Globe doth move and influence ; 


And 


— — 


—— ͤ 


(g) I know not why he gives the Epithet of Geli 
As to the Moon, unleſs it be that ſhe hath the Direction 

of the Night; which,becauſe of the Abſence of the Sun, 
is colder ; the Day. 


| 


Book I. Gnſolation of Philofophy. = 
Andwhy the Star which in the Weſt 
Doch ſet, ariſeth from the Eaſt: 
Why in the Spring ſoft. Zephyrs blow, 
And cauſe the frugrant' Flowers to grow ; - 
He why ib generous G rope doth ſwell" 

Js plump Autumnus Cheeks, could tell: 
Into all Secrets he did look, 

And Nature was his mighty Book. 

But, O] how. alter'd it bis (Mind! 

How groſfly ſtupid now, and blind! 
His Neck a' weighty Chain doth bear; 

No chearful Smiles bis Face doth tear; 
Nor lifts he up his Head to breathe the Air. 


— 
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- 
- 
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But now, ſaid ſhe, Medicines are more 
requiſite than Complaints. Then looking 
upon me ſtedfaſtly, and with much Atten- 
tion; Art .thou, continued ſhe, that Per-- 


ſon, who lately being nouriſhed with my F 
Milk, and brought up with my Food. 


didft arrive at the Perfection of a vigorous - 
and manly Soul? Certainly I gave thee - 
thoſe Arms which would, if thou thy 
ſelf hadſt not thrown them away, have 
defended thee firmly againſt every Aſſault. 
Doſt thou know me? From whence pro- 
ceeds this unuſual Silence? From Shame 
or Stupidity ? I had rather it were from 
the former; but I am afraid thou art op- 
"> 4 preſs*d 


"Xx 


. Ly 
7 , - * 
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preſod wit che latrer. But v hem ſhe ſaw 
. me not ny lent; but alchoſf ſperchleß 
and dumb, ſhe reach'd ber Hand eaſily to 
=_ wards my 7 Breaft; And „then ſaid ih there 
zs no Danger, he labour under a ethar- 
g, Which is the common Dittemper 8 
tthoſe who are troubled in Mind. He hach 
ö forgot himfelf a little, but he would ſoon 
berter if he could recover the Remem- 
e of me; which, that he may Cog [ 
- ail wipe. his Ey es, darkned a little with 
the Clouds of Mortality? and, as ſhe fail 
this, ſhe dry'd the Tears from ,them with 
a part of her Garment, which the had cot 
tracted 1 into a fold. 5 02810 
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ME TRUU ur. 


| Kube me diſcuſsa liquerunt nocte renebra; 
Euminibaſque ptior redlit vigor, &c. 


7455 Night and Par knbſ+ ubich bad ling poſſi 
Mid Mind, did ſiufy fly aw 

bt cloath'd —.— Breaft, 
by Frei mine Eyes with its once well-known Rij 
4 when a m 1 Wind infeſts the Ay, 
And * Wan heavy on iti brow, 


* : 
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Book I. Conſolation of Pbi loſopby. 11 4 
The Sun retires, the Stars conceaÞd do lie, 
And Night her Mantle over Earth doth throw. 
If Boreas, thundring from the Fields of Thrace, 
Opens the Twory Palaces of Light,  —. 
Phoebus ſhines ont with'a more radiant Face, 
And darts new Beams upon our wondring Sight. 


P ROSA II. 


y' Thus the Clouds of Sadneſs being diſ- 
pers d, I began to breath more freely; and 
ſet my ſelf to recollect the Features of her 
who had done ſo much towards my Cure. 
Therefore when 1 had earneſtly fix d mine 
Eyes upon her, I ſoon knew her to be 
tender Nurſe | Philoſophy] in whoſe School 
I had been Inſtructed, and at whoſe Feet, 
from my Youth, I had been brought up. 
And why, ſaid 1, thou Source and Patro- 
neſs of all Virtue, doſt thou deſcend from 
above into theſe ſolirary Regions of my 
Baniſhment? Shall I, ner Fey ſhe, O my 
loved Pupil! deſert thee, and refuſe to hear 
a part of that Burden under which I know 
thou now laboureſt, for my ſake? *Tis 
contrary to the Rules of Philoſophy, to 
leave the Innocent unaccompanied in his 
Pilgrim Shall 1 fear an Accuſation, 
and be aſtoniſh'd, as if ſome new thing had 
happen'd? ls this the firſt time, doſt thou 
. Cy. believe, 


* CM * "on - 


* 
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„ BOETIUS of tbe. Book} 
believe, that Philoſophy hath been affaub 
ted by impious and cruel Men? Have na 
I, amongſt the Ancients, and even before 
the time of thy great Maſter, and my en 
dear d 8on ( Plato, often contended with 
Folly, and ſupported my ſelf againſt he 
raſh Attacks? And even, whilſt he liv'd, 
did not his Maſter (i) Socrates triumph 6 
ver Death, to which he was unjuſtly ad. 

* . judg q 


—— * 


Y) Plato was born at Athens, A. M. 3626. or near { 
it, and excelled in all forts of Learning, eſpecially i ſi 
Philoſophy. . His Wiſdom and Knowledge were the {1 
Occaſions of much Misfortune to him: for by the Baſt 
neſs and Treachery of Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant, to 7 
whoſe Faith he had committed himſelf, as Cicero rela t] 
teth, he fell into great Snares and Dangers. . tl 
(7) Socrates, for his Wiſdom and Learning was cot! 
demned to Death. He was born A. M. 3600. and fo B 
Aouriſhed before the time of Plato, and was then e 
ſteemed to be the moſt wiſe and knowing of Men, be- 
cauſe he refin'd Philoſophy, and rectified it, not allow: 
ing things which were occult and involved in the 80 
crets of Nature, to fall under the Conſideration of it, 
or to be any part of its Subject, but directed its Enqu- i E 
quiries to the Qualities of Virtue and Vice, ſaying, That ſc 
what was above us, did not concern us. He, by his Pre. * 
cepts and Examples, exhorted his Auditors to live well; 
and in his own way of living he obſerved an Equalneſ i © 
of Temper; ſo that he ever ſhewed the ſame Counte- 
nance in Proſperity and Adverſity, neither more plex WF © 
ſant nor more diſturbed. He was accuſed for not hz » 


'ng right Sentiments 9 the Gods, but moſt un- 
FN And the People were o much afflicted for his 


Book J. Conſiletionef buy: 
judg d, d, I eck by him and 4 
bim Of whoſe (4) Inheritance, when the 
Rout of the E — . and Stoicks, and 
ſeveral of the other Sets, ſnatch'd a parts 

as every one pleaſed; and J ſtill o opponng 
my ſelf to them, and ſtriving againſt them; 
19 with one conſent, fell upon, me, as 
if Thad been a part of their Prey, and tore 
this Garment, which I had woven witng 


my own Hands : Then every one Gon | 
Ink with that Rag which he had ſnatch 
vainly believ'd - he had poſſeſs d "£0 
ſelf of Philoſo and her whole Trea - 
ſure. Some 55 22 hg becauſe ſome Foot- 
ſteps and light Traces of me did appear a- 
mongſt them, the Folly of Men bel eving 
them to be my F Rat” 45 by the Error * 
the Multitude, were deſtroy'd. But if 
thou art not ſo well acquainted with the 
Baniſhment of () Anaxagoras, the Poiſon 
5 * ok 


— * 


Death, that his Accuſers were puniſhed, ſome by Death} - 

ſome by Baniſhment; and, by the Order of the Senate, ” 

a Statue of Braſs was raiſed to his Memory. 

> Y Inheritance. 1 the Opinions and Doctrine of So- 
ates. * 

(I!) Anaxagoras lived before the time of Socrates, and + 
conſequently of Plato. He held that Matter was Infi- 
nite, but that the minute Particles of it were agreeing 
amongſt themſelves, and at the firſt confuſed, but after- 
wards reduced into order by the Divine From 


* 
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ck () Sverdfes, and che Torments of 005 
Sens, becauſe they were not of th 

- and of the engrh of Time which 

hat intervened fince their Suffe 

ye the 0 W the 0 ea, and 

1 0 Sore 
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hence he, or rather Plato, WO eee 
not God, but a burning Limp; and for this he was ba- 
niſbed his Country, or rather willingly left it; becauſe 
it is ſaid, he left his Patrimonial Eſtate, that be might 
enjoy more freely the Pleaſures of Philoſophy. S 
Lines Laertiis concerning him. 

m) 1 have already given an Account of Socrates: The 
manner of his Death was, he drunk à Draught of Hem- 
lock or Ellebore, the Juice of which, through extream 
Sold, is Poiſon, which was the way of — the 
Male factors am the Athenians. 

„ Zens did philoſophize before the time of Socrates, 
and endured many Torments for his Wiſdom and Opiti- 
ons; but what they were, or who were the Authors of 
them, do 2 to me. 

S ius Canius, or Canus, was born in the ſame 
tury 


with Seneca, and was a moſt excellent Philoſo- 

pher; and being condemned to Death, he endured it 

_ with an almoſt t incredible Conftancy of Mind. Seneca, 

L. de tranquill. c. 14. | 

+ .- (p) Seneca the Philoſopher was contem rary with 

St. Paul, and flouriſhed in the firſt Age after our Sayi- 

aur's Na . * the Tutor of Nero; by whom, 

after he had immenſe Riches, he was con- 

demned ro ie, He fined away ul 2 * 
bad ſome Veins open v 

ho Bo did paſs: And before he died, with great Con- 

vn pores Words to his Friends; Nereni ſa- 

vient i 


aliud ſupererar, poſt matrem, fratremque inter- 
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e e. famous Memory, and wha” | 
flouriſhed but few: Ages ſince, may have 
reach'&thy Knowledge: The only Cauſe 
of whoſe fatal and violent Ends was, that 
they were educated under my Diſcipline, 
and had imbib'd niy Precepts, and ſo be- 
came moſt unlike to thoſe impious Men 
ho wrought their Deftruftion. There- 
Wore wonder not if I be beaten with Storms 
© Whilſt 1 fail in the Sea of this World, fince' 
I propoſe no greater wes 5; my ſelf than 
co difpleſe 1! Men, though the 

be 

n 

m 

he 


Numbers o them Feu, yet tis to be 
contemu d, ſine it no certain Guide, 
but is actuated by the unſteady Counſels 
of Phrenerick Error. - 1f, perhaps, they 
ſhould form a Body apainſt me, and being 
ſtronger, aſſail me, | the Leader do ſtraight- 
ays retreat with my Party into a "ack : 
nes . tre 


* - 


eftos, ut educatoris, que necem 
Nothing remained for crue Nero now to do, but to add 
he ity of the Death of his Teacher and Maſter, 
1 ——ů + | 
e e „ 
Age wi nduſtry 

2 ther la dle del by — 
mand. The Canii, 
here in the plural Number for E and mark of 
Diſtinction; as we fay, your „your Ce- 


ſars, KC. 


, 


treſs, whilſt they m- the mean time are 
imploy'd in Rapine and Spoil, and in rob- 
bing us of thoſe trivial things which are 
uſeleſs to them, and not very neceſſary for 
us: Whilſt we, in the mean time, (ſecure: 
in our Faſtneſs from the Fear of their A- 
ſaults, which Folly and Ignorance can ne- 
ver win) laugh at them, who, with fo 
much Labour and Hazard, purſue the 
meaneſt and moſt deſpicable Trifles. 


2 - 
— CY 


Quiſquis compoſito ſerenus ævo, &c. 


Hat well-weigh'd Man, who in a ſettl'd State, 
„ Hath triumph d oder his aſpiring Fate; 
bo, unconcer#'d, Fortune in Smiles can view, 
And fearleſs can behold her clouded Brau: 
No raging Sea ſhall move, nor ſhall prevail 
Again 2 Head; thongbithe proud Billows ſwell, 
Though black Veſuvio ould with them conſpire, 
Vomiing out Auxiliary Fire: 
Tho" Headen its fierceſt Thunderbolts ſhow d wield, 
To * ev'n Oaks, and Rocks, and Towers ma 
ie | | ; 
Fear not, unhappy Man, th Oppreſſor's Brow ; 
His Power from thy mean Fears alone can grow. 
He who nor fears, wor hopes for any thing, 
Diſarms the Tyrant, and himſelf” s King. 


Bus 
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* 


Doſt thou perceive theſe things, ſaid 


ſhe, and do they ſink into | 
thy Mind? * Art thou al- Eſne Oros AU 
together unqualified and © 

unfit to receive theſe Precepts ? Why 
doſt thou weep? Why | | 


do thy Tears. overflow ? + EZauda, wn 400. | 


＋ Speak, conceal not thy 9+ %% 
Thoughts. And if thou 

doſt expect Help from the Phyſician, tru- 
0 diſcover thy Diſtemper. Then I, in 
ome meaſure recovering my ſelf, ſpoke 
thus to her: Need my Sorrows then be 


repeated; and do not the Severities acted 


by Fortune againſt me, appear enough of 
themſelves, without theſe Admonitions? 


Doth not the very Face and Horror of 


(r) this Place move thee? Is this the Li- 
brary which thou didft chuſe for thy par- 


ticular Apartment in my Houſe? In which, 


0 


* 
C2 


1 


. 


» 


(r) This Place.) His ſordid and obſcure Priſon, 


by. * | | 
But he who to himſelf is not a Law; 
If his unſtable Breaſt theſe Paſſions awe, 
He yields bis Arms, now no more is free; 
He makes his Chains, and meets his Slavery. 


Y ROSA IVE. 


wm radiodeſeribaes. out to me the ſeveral 


0 at n * 
* 
"> 
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fo often fitting with me, thou didſt skil. 
fully read upon all Divine and Human 
Learning? Was this my Habit? "Was thi 
my Look, when with thee I penetrated into 

| 3» the Secrets of Nature} 
When thou & trace 


à2 cum mihifiderum 


| Motions of the Stars} 
when thou didſt ſhew me how to form 
my Life and Manners by Divine Rule and 
Order? And are theſe at laſt the Reward 
of my Obedience to thee? Certainly tho 
didſt deliver this Sentence as an Eterna D 
Sanction by the Mouth of () Plato, viz g. 
That thoſe Commonwealths are moſt bappy, 
who are governed by Philoſopbers, or by thoſe 
who, ſtudy to be ſo, By the ſame Perſon ab 
ſo thou didſt adviſe wiſe and diſcreet Men 
to take upon them the Government of their 
Country, left they refuſing it, impiou 
and unworthy Subjects ſhould exert them 
4 ſelves, | 


Lac ts. Moda. 2 4. 4&4 4. £4. ” WS, 88 


— — 


00) Plato. ] Plato ſaith, L. quinto de Repub. that thof 2 
Commonwealths are moſt happy, whoſe Governoum Wl hi 
ate Lovers and Practiſers of Wiſdom and its Precepts; WM fin 
or who, by their Endeavours and Studies, aim at bei ter 
ſo. The ſame Plato, Dial. 6. de Repub. adviſes wile an v 
1. 5 Men to take upon them the Government of the WF © 

untry, leſt if it ſhould be committed to impigus and WI \,, 
wicked "_ good Men might by them be opprelsd WM fee 
and ruin d. | 
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ſelves, and oppreſs the good and honeſt 
Citizens. Therefore I following this great 
Authority, have deſit d to reduce to pra- 
Rice, in the Management of publick Bu- 
ſineſt, what I learnt from thee in our grate- 
ful Retirement. And thou and that God 
who infuſeth thee into the Minds of wiſe 
Men, may witneſs for me, that I had no 
other end in aſpiring to the Magiſtracy, 
than that one, of doing good to all, 
and protecting the Virtuous and Juſt. 
Hence was I look'd upon by evil Men as 
their common Enemy. Henee ſprung 
Diſſention and Diſcord with them; but 
ſtill the Clearneſs of my Conſcience made 
me deſpiſe the Anger of the moſt power- 
2 fal, when 1 acted in the Defence of Jus 
A tice and Right. How oft have 1 6ppos'd 
g) Siga, who taking — 
SS cir 


— — — 


(t) Conigaſt.] Conigaſtus; or, as Caſſbdorus writes him, 
—= C:iygafius, was one who had great Authority with 
of King Theodorick, which appears from what Caſſiodurus, 
L. 8. Ep. 28. relates, that King Athalavict writing to 
MF him, gives him the Title of Nachr. This Perſon 
5 fing the Authority which he had with his Maſter, at- 
15 tempted upon the Fortunes of thoſe whom he 
not able to defend themſelves. He being Maſter of the 
WW Offices, Boetius did frequently oppoſe him; becauſe it 
was the Buſineſs of that Magiſtrate to 3j the Pre- 
fects of the Provinces, and to receive plaints - 
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their Taabilicies, would have oppreſs d and 
the Faces of the Poor? How oft 
ve I withſtood (a) Triguilla, the Stews 
ard of the King's Houſhold, and hindert 
him from bringing to effect the many In 
juries and Wrongs which he had hopeful 
y projected and begun? How oft haye 
protected, with the peril of my Authoris 
ty, thoſe unhappy People, whom the law. 
leſs Avarice of the (w) Barbarians did ,vex 
with many Calumnies? No Man ever drey 
me aſide from the Paths of Right to thoſe 
of Injuſtice: I griev'd no leſs than the 
r Sufferers, when I ſaw the Fortunes 
of Provincial Subjects torn by rhe Rapine 
of private Officers, and them - opprels't 
with publick Taxes. When, in the Time 
of a ſevere Famine, the whole Province of 
(x) Campania had like to have been rin 
J 
K Provincial Subjects, and to report them to the 
ce. ; | a 
e Triguilla.] Triguilla was Steward of the Royal: 
Houſhold, who was equal to Conigaſt in Wickedneſs, but 
ſuperiour to him in Power. 
(w) Barbarians.] The Goths. 
(x). Campania | Named Felix, called now by the In- 
habitants La terra di Lavoro, is a 5 N of Italy, and 
a-Province of the Kingdom of Naples, famous for its, 


Fruitfulneſs and Number of Cities; its Metropolis is. 
Naples, the largeſt of the Italian Cities. Florus deſcribes: 
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ang by an Impoſition upon the People, 
zhich paſs'd under the Name of a % : 
mption, I, the King being preſent. x the © 
Debate, conteſted with l 
is * Captain of the „ Certamen adver- | 
uards, on the Behalf. ſum præfectum Præ- 

of the Publick : And at cori ſuſcepi. 

aſt I prevailed, ſo that LO TEE 

hat heavy Impoſt was not exacted. 1 
orced (z) Paulinus, a Conſular Man, mw 


+ 


P - 
— — 


he 

les 3 L. 1. C. 16. Omnium, inquit, non 7 Italia, As 

nei orbe terrarum, pulcherrima | 4 efe. 

54 bil mollius Cœlo: denique his floribus vernat. Nihil ube- 
jus ſole © ideo liberi Goreviſque certamen dicitur. 

ne italius mari: hic illi nobiles portus, Cajera, Miſentes, . 

of Dentes fontibus Baia: Lucrinus & 4vernus, quadam Ma- 


1s Otia. Hic amitt vitibus montes, Gaurus, Falernus, 
Maſſicus, & imus omnium Veſuvius ZEmei ignis i- 
nitator. Urbes ad Mare, Formie, Cums, Puteoli, Neap6- 
is, Herculcanum; Pompei, & ipſa caput urbium Capua, 
luondam inter tres maximas, Romam Cart haginemque nu. 
rata. | n 
(y) Coemption.] This Coemption was 2 Monopoly, 
dy. which the Subjects of the Provinces were obliged to 
ring their Proviſions and Victuals, and generally all 
he Products of their Lands, inte the King's Granaries 
c of — to fell them there at 2 ow PR 
to buy them out again at a greater, ſuch as t uc 
Officers ſhould — of them. | 
(z) Paulinus.] Becauſe he was of the Family of 
Decii, was called Decius, and was Conſul. in the Year 
of our Redemption 498,” therefore he is here. called 
Comſular. | 5 


—— 
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of the very Jawsof thoſe 
+: iy Officers of the 
Palde, whoſe Ambition 
and Hope had already devour'd him at 
his Eftate. - When (4) Albinus, who h 
been Confut alſo, was to have _ 
off by a falſe Accuſation, I placed my 
© betwixt him and (5) Oran his for 
and opposd my ſelf tothe Violence of h 
utmoſt Hate and Malice. Don't you thin 
that I have got my ſelf Enemies more tha 
enough? I ought certainly, amongſt 
reſt of Mankind, to be more aſſur d 
fafe, who for the Love of Juſtice, baj 
forfeited all my Hopes at the Court, 
in d nothing but the Envy and Rane 
ole who are powerful there. But, be 


| hold upon the Accuſation of what Men 
now fuffer! (e) Baflius is one of tl 


WI 


(ey es ph db ah the 
the Decii and was Conſul in the Year ef Chrift 493. 
(5) Cyprian.) Was the Brother of the Inforn 
Boetins, of whom mention be hereafter, 
) Baſilins.) This Man is ſometimes praiſed, 
ſometimes found fault with by Ca/ſfedorus. He is cot 
mended, Ep. l. 2. Variar. & Epiſt. 10. in which h Ae 
his Wife is mentioned, and to be, 
And alſo, Ep. 11. in which we read what followed 
Baſilius, vir ſpettabilis, datis precious mtimavit, Agapit 


conjugem ſuam de propriis penatibus a quibuſdam vitis ſol 
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yho being lately, for bis Offences, diſ- 
miſs'd from the King's Service, and op- 
"reſs'd with Debt, isforc'd by his Neceſſi- 
ies, to become my Accuſer. The Credit of 
he other two, (d) Opilio and (e) Gaudentine, 


+- 


— 
ae — Et certè in bis ee ee 
xetur perdidiſſe cunſiliam. Quid enim facere potuit pro- 
bum, qua nullis culpis extantibus maritum. He is 
; 1 Variav. l. 4% and Epift. 
forick himſelf ſaith, Baſilium ( Pratextatum artis ſni- 
Ire jamdiu contagione polluros. And Ep. 23. where the 
Game Prince writes, Prefetium urbis declaraſſe B 
tque Pretextatum magicis artibus imbutos eſſe. If this 
baſilius was the ſame Man who was- here named, he 
725 perhaps diſmiſſed Mn the s Service for be- 
ing verſed in the Magical Arts: from thence lie 
ght be urged by his Neceſſities to por Boetius falſly. 


, as Simondus faith, was Almoner 
to OY which Theoderick, in Caſſiolbrus, ſeemeth to 
intimate, Varian L. quinto, Ep. 4.1. The latter, the Bro- 
ther of Oyriam was, as his and Brother before 
him, advanced to the Dignity 
after the Death of Boetizs, viz. in the Reign of Athala- 
rice, Anno Chriſti 528. From hence it is that Athala- 
rick Caſſiodor, Variar. L. 8. Epiſt. 16. inſcribed Opilioni 
Comiti ſacrarum, thus ſpeaks, Securè tibi credimus, 
toties tuo generi commiſſum fuiſſe gandemus. Paterniz fa- 
ſcibus prafuit, ſed & frater eadem tate : 
Which might not hinder but that Opilio the Son m 
be condemned to Baniſhment by Theadorick, — 
with Gaudentius, for his many Crimes and Frauds. 

(e) Gaudentius.] Gaudentins ſeems to be only known 
by his Accuſation of Boctius; and ene of whom I can 
give no other Account. 


* is | 


8 — 


22. where Theo. © 


eee There was Opilio the Father, and Opilio | 


"Almoner, but it was 


VT 


— 
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is ſo infamous, that lately, for their mar 
Crimes and Cheats, they were conden 
ned to Baniſhmenr by the (F) King: an 
being unwilling to obey the Sentenc 
preſently took (g) Sanctuary; of which 
when he had notice, he gave Comman 
that if they did not leave the City d 
( Ravenne by ſuch a Day, they ſhoull 

with all Diſgrace, be driven out of 1 
With Marks branded on their Forehead; 
Now judge if there can be any Additiog 
to this my ſevere Uſage; for upon thal 


* . 
WAS of . , p 
—__——— 
- 
- 


— 


* : _— 
© - 905 12 By tht King.] Mendel King of Italy; who, 4 
F - , ter he had overcome and killed Odoacer, obtained tu 
* Crowyn, anno Chriſti 409. 
» (2) San#nary.] As there were ſome Temples among 
4 _ the Heathens, ſo all Churches of the Chriſtians were 


ways eſteemed; Ala, or Sanctuaries, That ſome 
mongſt the Heathenglſyere 4/ia, appears from Vim 7 


* I. 2. Eueil v. 16. ſhows it: - FI hi 
' . Et jam porticibus uacuis, Funonis aſylo,  * 

** e Feet Phenix & durus Ul ſe ma 

q \Predam aſſervabant. a 

x Alſo Zneid. S. v. 342. | 1 du 

5 Hinc lucum ingentem, quem Romulus acer aſylum R. 

Rettulit, & gelidã monſtrat ſub rupe lupercal. 


And that all Chriftian Temples were Sanctuaries, is pla 

ex Cod. Theod. I. . tit. 47. de bis qui ad Eccleſias cornfug i 
% Ravenna.) A City of Italy, upon the Coaſt of tie: 

 Adriatick Sea. King Theodorick made this his Royal Seit it 

after the Defeat of Odoacer and his Succeſſors. Ti 

The Kings of the Goth did, after him, inhabit it, 


% . 
- 
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very Day on which this Execution was 
ordcr'd\to be done upon them, the Accu 
ſation was recciv'd againſt me, from the 
Mouths of theſe villanous Informers. What 
Wis then to be done? Have my many irk- 
na ſome Labours and Enquiries after Wiſdom 


 cfdcſerv'd this? Or becauſe my Condemna- 


tion was before determined, ſhall it qua- 
lifie theſe Men to be my Acculers? Is not 
Fortune aſhamed z if not of the Accuſati- 
pn of injur'd Innocence, at leaft of the 
Baſeneſs and Infamy of irs -Accuſers? But 
perhaps you may ask, what Crime is 
pbjected to me? I am accuſed for de- 
ſigning to preſerve. the Senate. Would 
you know the Manner and Circumſtances 
df my Treaſon? Why, 'tis urg'd, that I 
nder'd an Informer from carrying Proofs 
o the King, which ſhould have declared 
he whole Senate to haye been guilty of 
reaſon? And now, O c Miſtreſ,! what 
hink you? ſhall I deny the Crime that I 
may not be a Reproach to the? No, it 
vas always my Deſire to preſerve that Au- 
duſt Body in its Splendor, and in its juſt 
Rights, and it ſhall be ſo to the laſt Mo- 
ment of my Life. Shall I confeſs it? Then 
be pretended Endeavour of putting a ſtop 
ge the Accuſers will ceaſe. Shall I own 
it a Crime to wiſh the Safety of that Aſ- 
| | 8 ſembly? 


3 ſembly ? Indeed its up juſt Decrecs againſ 
or own a Falſity. But however that Mat 

tune, and tranſmitted it to indi 
© © ters, in which I am accuſed, to hope f 


3 I I could eaſily enough have detected th 


uſe of them. But what Liberty now e 


Lil m delle. him, * If 'T bad known 0 


we $A "22770 * 
7 \ 


me would make it look to be ſo. Bu 
Folly, which always flatters it ſelf, cannd 
change the Merit of Things: Nor do 
think it lawful, according to the Judg 
ment of Socrates, either to hide the T rut} 


ter may be, I leave it to be weighed b 
you, and the judgment of the Wiſe, 
ving both by my Tongue and Pen declare 
the whole Truth and Series of mona 

rent an 
dale aui Poſterity. To what pu 


e thould I ſpeak of thoſe forged Le 


the Reſtauration of the Roman Liberty 


Falſencſs of that Contrivance, even by th 
Confeſſions of my Accuſers, (which is 
greateſt Weight in all ſuch Affairs) if 
might have been allowed to have mal 


we ever hope to have? Would to Heave 
we might expect any! then I had anſwer 
them in the Words of Canius; who, whe 
he was accuſed by C. Cæſar, Son to 
manicus, of being privy to .a Conſp 

racy againſt bis Life, toi 


ſuch a Deſign, - thou had 
+ ew 
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never known it- In which thing, Sorrow and 
my Misfortunes have not ſo dulled my 
Senſes, that I ſhould complain of the Con- 
trivances of wicked Men againſt the Vir- 
tuous. But I wonder that according to 
their Hopes they ſhould have effected 
them; for the Will to do III proceeds 
from the Defects of human Nature : But 
it is prodigious, that every Contrivance of 
ill Men ſhould prevail agaiaſt' the Inno- 
ent, even when the Eye of Providence 
beholds it. Whence it was that one of 
hy Diſciples properly enough asked, If 
there be a God, whence then proceeds 
vil? If there be none, whence Good ? 
3 it ſo, that it is natural and fit enough 
hat ill Men, who thirſt after the 
Blood of the Good, and of the whole 
Senate, ſhould alſo promote my Deſtru- 
tion, who have always defended both a- 
painſt their Attempts. But have I de- 
ſerv'd this Return from the Hands of the 
enate? Cc. Thou mayſt remember, 1 
imagine, becauſe always when 1 did or ſaid 
any thing, thou wert preſent, and didſt 
direct me; Thou mayſt remember, I ſay, 
when at (i) Verona, the King, greedy and 
Þ# - D deſirous 


(5) Verona.] A City of the Venetian Territory, built 
by the Gauls under the Command of Brews, cal- 
led Brenona, afterwards Verona. 


—_— 
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* deſiroug of our common Ruin, endes 
F your'd to have thrown that Treaſon, fi 
which Albinus was accuſed, on the whok 
Body of the Senate; how I then, contem 
ning any Hazard which I might run, di 
vindicate and defend that Order. Thou 
knowſt this to be Truth, and that I ne 
ver was accuſtom'd to value or praiſe my 
ſelf or my Actions: For whoſoever ſcek 
a Name, by boaſting- of what he hath 
done, will leſſen, in 4 great meaſure, the 
caſures of a ſelf-approving Confcience, 
But now ſee the Event and Succels of my 
Innocence; for inſtead of receiving th: 
Reward of true and ſteady Virtue, I un 
dergo the Puniſhment of Villany and Im 
piety! What Judges were there ever, whe 
even upon the manifeſt Proofs of a Crim: 

did ſo unanimouſly agree in Cruelty, thi 
neither the Conſiderations of human N. 
ture, which neceſſarily errs, nor of the 
Change of Fortune, which is fo uncet 
tain to all, ſhould encline ſome of rhet 

to Pity and Compaſſion? Af I had been ac 
cus'd of deſigning to burn the Temple 

or maſſacre the Prieſts, and ſo deftroy al 
good Men, yet I ſhould have been allowel 

to have been preſent, and upon my Cot 
ffeſſion or Conviction by the Wirtneſſe 
ſhould have received my Sentence. B 

| no 


— — G ©. oa as ens eq. Wo. 4 ono Lo 
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now, for my Affections and Serviees to the 
Senate, I am, unheard; undefended, at the 
Diſtance of () ſoo Miles, condemn'd to 
Death, and (I) Profcription. O my Judges! 
may none of you be ever convicted of the 
like Crime; the Falſeneſs of which even 
mine Accuſers themſelves know, and that 

they are forced to throw another preten- 

ded Offence into the Scale; which is, that 

out of my Ambition and Deſire of Digni- 

I have polluted my Conſcience with 

the horrid Sin of () Sacrilege. But cer- 
| | ke. tainly 

+3 ; 3 


_— 


(k) goo Miles.) Ticinum or Pavia was fo far diftant 
from the Place where the Sentence of Boetius was pro- 
nounced. . 

(1) Proſcription.] Proſcription was of two kinds: 
One eden of Goods, when they were ex- 
pos d to Sale by Writings affixed upon the publick Pla- 
ces of the City or Country where the Criminal dwelt. 
The other was a Proſcription of the Perſon, by which 
it was ſignified that the Offender was Baniſhed by the 
Magiſtrates, and that his Abode in the City or Country 
was not ſafe. | g 

(m) Sacrilege.] This was another Crime objected to 
Boetius; but in what the Sacrilege did conſiſt, which was 
laid to his c , doth not ſo well appear to me. Mon- 
ſieur de la Boucherie, the French Interpreter of our Au- 
thor, thinks it conſiſted in his having, by deceitful Arts, 
gained Suffrages for the advancing himſelf to the Ma- 
giſtracy, which the Latins call, Crimen ambitiis a cir- 
cumeundo & ſupplicando ; and the Greeks Syporeriay: 
which Stephanus, in theſaur. gr. lingua verbo qmα⁰ν,H“œ os. 
interprets thus, AnyortoTia, live "OY AoxoTiay pebu- 
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tainly thou, my Guide and Directreſs, 
who art planted and rooted in my Soul, 
haſt ſo far driven out of my Heart the De-. 

'fire of mortal and fading Things, that 

thou doſt know (I being ever under thy 

. Inſpection) there could be no Place there 
| for that Impiety; for thou didſt daily in 
Mil into my ; wi and Ry that 2 21 
s e aying of Pythagoras, 
n wii 1 l. Nor was it conven 
ent for me to ſeek Aſſiſtance from foul 
and. unlawful Arts, whom already thou 
hadſt form'd into the Excellence and Like 
1 neſs of God. Thoſe of ny 
ado: FT Family, my Friends alle 
"Rt with whom I converſed, and 
1 that virtuous and reverend Per: 
ſonage, to whom the Secrets of my Con 
verſation could not be hidden, do all 
with one Voice, clear me, even from thi 
„ e Suſpiciot 


# *% 


laritas bujuſmodi. Anuoyoyis & AnuoroTogh ita tf 
ferre videntur, quod prior concionibus multitudini lenocman 
ö C obrepere ſolet, npuonoros verd potius muneribus glad 
' tefiis & ſpeftaculis. Vide Siſ. Bud. p. 8 11. Both thet 
-were Crimes puniſhable by the Laws of thoſe Cou 
tries. Others; as Thomas Aquinas and Aſcenſius, thi 
that it was the Crime of Sortilegium, or Sorcery, 
practiſing Magical Arts, of which he was accuſed: At 
that for ſacrilegio we ought to read ſortilegio, whid 
ſeems to me to be the true reading of it, for ſeyeral Re 
ons which would be too long to inſert here. 
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Suſpicion of that Crime. But, O' Mi- 
fortune! even thou art the greateſt Cauſe 
of that Credit which is given to my Ac- 
cuſers; for tis believed that 1 have uſed 
unlawful Arts, becauſe I have been bred 
up under thy Diſcipline, and imbibed thy 
Precepts. So that it is not enough that 
that Reverence which is due to thee, 
ſhould not reflect, with Advantage, up- 
on me thy Diſciple, if thy ſelf alſo do 
not ſuffer upon my account. But this alſo 
is an heavy Acceſſion to my Misfortunes, 
that the Opinions of moſt People are not 
as they ought to be, grounded upon a due 
Conſideration and the Merit of Things, 
but upon the Events of Fortune; and thar 
that only ſhould be judged to be underta- 
ken with prudent Fore-fight, which is 
crown'd with an happy Succeſs. Hence 
it is that thoſe who are unfortunate do 
loſe, before any thing, the good Opinion 
of the World. It troubles me now to re- 
member what are the various Rumours, 
the different and inconſiſtent Opinions of 
the People concerning me; ſome condem- 
ning, and ſome defending me and my 
Cauſe : Yer this I will ſay, that nothing 
can add more to the Afflictions of the Un- 
happy, who are unjuſtly perſecuted, than 
when Men think they juſtly deſerve the 
D 3 Miſeries 
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Miſeries which they endure. And now! 
am, at laſt, robbed of my Eſtate, ſpoiled 
of mine Honours, injured in my Reputa- 
tion; and inſtead of thoſe Rewards which 
I might juſtly have expected from my 
Country, I have been condemn'd to the 
greateſt Puniſhment. But now behold x 
more afflicting Scene! Methinks I ſee the 
Treacherous, the Unfaithful, the Injuri- 
ous, and the moſt Infamous Perſons, all 
without Cauſe mine Enemies, over-flow- 
ing with Joy and Delight at my Misfor- 
tunes, and contriving new Accuſations 2. 
gainſt me: The Good are affrighted with 
the Horror of what I ſuffer, and ill Men 
are encouraged, by the Ilmpunity of o- 
thers, to deſign the greateſt Wickednel- 
ſes, and by Rewards to act them; whilſt 
the Innocent are not only depriv'd of 
their Security, but alſo of the natural Pri- 
vilege of defending themſelves; therefore 
I may reaſonably thus cry out : 
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Book 1, Cmſolation of Philoſophy. 33 
O ſteluferi Conditor Orbis, &c. 
A L. knowing Arc bitec, whoſe powerful Hand 
1 [nimitably fram'd the ſtarry Sky; A 


Who fix d on thine Eternal Throne doſt ſit, 
And with a rapid Motion turn'ſt the Sphears ; | 


rl. bo doſt upon the Stars impoſe thy Laus, 

all And ma' ſt even Planets wander by a Rule: 
.So that the Morn in glorious Array 

jr. BY Meeting ber Brother, clad with Beams of Light ; 


Inwolves in ſable Weeds the leſſer Stars: 

But when to him ſhe nearer doth approach, 

Her Horus grow pale, and ſhes loſt in Clouds, 
From his cold Bed thou Heſperus daſt raiſe, 

To 7 in the Shades of cami ight ; | 
And then doſt make him change his wonted Courſe, 
To be the pale: fac d Harbinger of Day; 

From which Employ he Lucifer is call'd. 


ol Den, when the fierceſt Blaſts of Winter rage 
ri- D/ ſoorten Day, when ripening Summer comes 


Thou doſt give Wings tothe Hour of Night ; 
Thou ruPſt the checquer'd Seaſons of the Year : 
Jo that the Leaves which Boreas blows of, 
When his Autumnal Spoils he proudly boaſts, 
The "I Zephyrs kindly do reſtore, 
And (n) Syrius broods upon the Fields of Corn, 

4 D 4 N biclh 
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(n) Syrius.] Or as ſome write Scyrius, is called fo 4 
gelęg, exſicco, to dry up, and is a moſt bright Star pla- 
ced in the Mouth of the Conſtellation called Canis ma- 
Jor, the greater Dog; which when it ariſeth, accompa- 


%. 
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And only lead ſt 


| Virgil. Georg. I. 1. v. 67. & v. 204. 
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Which the induſtrious Swain before bad 4 own 
Under (o) Arcturus colder. Influence.) /., 
Nothing in Nature can e plead - 
From that Eternal) Law, which long bath. fix'd 
And chain d each Being to its proper Place. 
Why, then doſt thou all other things dire + 
Towards the end by thee before defign'd, _ 


an Attions uncontrouÞd, 
In Paths uncertain leuving bim to tread? 


| ould unſtable Fortune . Erring Power 
Suck legte Cho cpa 


mighty Changes in the World work, 


: 


Whil 


— * , 
oh 


nieth the Riſing Sun from the Month of Juh, atwhid 


time the ripened Corn ſeemeth to wither. - Which Sta 

becauſe it appeareth in the Mouth of the greater Dog, i 

named Caniculs. _ e e ys ryan as 
Fam rapidos torrent ſitientes Syrius Indos ,' 
Ardebat Colo, & medium Sol igneus orbem 
Hauſerar, arebant herbæ, & cava flumina ſiccis 
Faucibus ad linum radii tepefacta cvquebant. 


Virgil. 4. Georgic. v. 425. | 
— Twn ſteriles exurere Syrius agros: 
Arebant herbe, & victum ſeges agra negabat. 


Virgil. Zneid. I. 3. v. 14. | 


(0) Artburns.] Quaſi den £29, is a Star in the Sign 


of Bootes, near the Tail of the greater Bear; whict 


Star doth accompany the Riſing Sun from the Monti 
of October, atwhich time the Earth begins to cheriſh or 
nouriſh 77 Seed — fa to it. ub inf | 
At ſi non fuerit tellus fcunda ſub ipſum 
Arcturum, tenni ſat erit ſuſpendere fulco. 


Preterea tam ſunt Arcturi Sydera nobis 
Hodorumque dies ſervandi, & lucidus anguis: 
uam, quibus in patriam ventoſa per aquora wed 
Pontus, & Oſtriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. | 
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Book I. Conſolation of Pbiloſopby. 35 
Whilſt Innocence has the Reward of Crimes, 
Whilſt 1 Vice unjuſtly is enthrou'd, 
And on the Neck of Innocence doth tread? 
Virtue obſcure, neglected and contemn'd 
Dotb lie, which yet in Darkneſs bright appears, 
And th injur d Innocent thoſe Chains doth bear, 
In which the Crimimal juſtly ſhould be bound. 
No Perjury him nor 4 can ever hurt, 
If with a lying Varniſh colour d over: | 
But when" he's pleas'd to uſe his mighty Power, 
He can even Kings and Potentates ſubdue, 
Whom all but be do honour and revere. 
0 thou who with fair Concord's laſting Bands 
The diſagreeing Elements doſt bind, | 
Behold the Earth, which now ſo long hath groan d, 
0 Wes with Violence and Miſery ! 

ehold, poor Man, not the leaſt noble Part 
Of this great Work, toſs'd on the rowling Waves 
Of giddy Chance, and almoſt left alone 
Without a Pilot or a Polar Star, 
By which to ow to his long- wiſt d. for Port 
Aſſwage at length theſe raging Floods, 
Great Governor ; and as thou doſt the Heaven, 
& en a ſtable Bottom fix the Earth. * 


„ 


Whilſt my continued Griefs forc'd me 
to breath out theſe Complaints; ſhe, with 
a pleaſant Look, and no way mov'd with 
my Expreſſion of them, beſpake me thus: 
When I firſt ſaw thee, ſad and weeping, l 
knew thee to be miſerable and in Baniſh- 

D 7 ment; 


76 BOETIUS of the Book], 
ment; yet at what diſtance from thy home 
Idid not know, till I gather'd it by thine 
_ own Diſcourſe : But indeed thou art not 
driven out of thy Country, but haſt Wan. 
dered thus far from it; yet if thou hadfſt 
rather be thought to have been violenth 
remov'd, thou haſt done thy ſelf this In 
Jury, for it was never in the Power of + 
ny other Perſon to have done it: For i 
thou doſt call to mind of what Country 
thou art, a Country not govern'd by the 

Fury and Extaſies of a giddy and paſſio 
nate Multitude, as that of the Azhenian 

Iliad. 6 was heretofore ; but L vie 
| d „S- Sei, 85 Baoiaeus 3 when 
there is only one Lord, one King, the Ab 
mighty Governor of the Univerſ-, w. 
wiſhes the Encreaſe and numerous Proſpe i tr 
rity, and procures the Welfare of all hy 
Subjects and Citizens, and loves not to 
leſſen their Number, by ſending them in 
to Baniſhment : To obey whoſe Law 
and to be govern'd by them, is the noblel 
Liberty and greateſt Happineſs. Know" 
thou not that moſt antient Law of th 
( Commonwealth, which does decres 


— 
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(p) Commonwealth.) Philoſophy uſeth here the wol 
Civitas in a double Senſe, which may agree with Her 
yen and with Rome, which are both faid to be the Cout 


* 


that it ſhall not be lawſul. to baniſh any 
Man from it, who had rather fix his A- 
bode there than in any other Place? For 
whoever hath once attained to the Hap- 
pineſs of being ſettled within the Bounds 


to deſerve the Puniſhment of Exile; but 
whoever once leaves off to deſite to be an 
Inhabitant there, at the ſame time leaves 
off ro. deſerve to be ſo. Therefore the 
Countenance of this Place, however diſ- 
mal, does not move me ſo much as thine 
own Looks. I do not here ſo much look 
for thy (4) Library, the Walls of which 


were ſo well inlaid with Ivory, and a- 
dorn'd 


— — — — emma 


tries of Boetius. The moſt Antient Laws of Rome con- 
demned no body to Baniſhment, much leſs the Laws of 
Heaven, when any one hath fixed his Heart there. 
(J) Library.] The antients uſed to adorn, their Hou- 
ſes with Gold, Ivory and Glaſs, which made a great 
part of the Expence of thoſe Times, as noble Buildings, 
Banquets, and a great Attendance do of theſe; Men 
thinking that they draw a Reſpet, Admiration and 
Honour from others by them. 

Fit ſtrepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria; dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
Iuncenſi; & noctem flammis ſunalia vincunt. ö 
Virgil. 1. ZEneid, v. 229. and Horac. lib. 2. Ode 18. di- 
e himſelf * the great Men of his time, 
alt!z, 2 * b | 


Non Ebur, neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo Lacunar. 


of that Territory, can never be preſum d 


* 
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3 dorn'd with Glaſſes, as that noble Cabi-WMlic 
net and curious Repoſitory of thy Mind 
and Thoughts. But I did depoſe that there, 
which makes even thy Books valuable, an 
theſe choice and obſervable Sentence: 
which are the Quinteſſence of my volu - v: 
minous Writings. Thou haſt indeed ſpo- 
ken much Truth upon the Subject of thy 
t Merns from the Publick : But com ne 
dering what, and how many they have 
been, all that thou haft ſaid of them i 
but little. The Particulars which thou 
haſt recounted of thy Integrity, and the n 
Falſeneſs of thine Accuſation, are wel 
known to all Men: And thou haſt done 
well in being ſhort in the Account of the 

| Frauds and Villanies of thine Accuſers, 
becauſe it will be found better out of the 
Mouth of the People, who know all this, 
Thou haſt alſo ſeverely inveighed againſt 
the unjuſt Decree of the Senate. Thou 
haſt been much concern'd for the Injury 
done to me, and thou haſt bewail'd the 
Loſs of the good Eſteem which Men had 
of thee. Thy laſt Complaint was againſt 
Fortune, and that Rewards and Puniſh: 
ments were not equally diſtributed, ac- 
cording to the Merits of Men: And in 
the end, thy diſtemper d Muſe wiſhes that 
the fame Peace which makes the . 
| ici) 
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licity of the calm Regions above, might al 
fo govern and reſide upon Earth. But be- 
cauſe thy Affections are yet tumultuous 
and diſorder'd, and e the mutinous 
Paſſions of Grief,' Anger and Sadneſs do 
varioufly and ſucceſſively draw and diſtract 
thee: Thy Mind, I ſay, being in ſuch a 
State, ftrong and vigorous Medicines are 
not proper for thee; therefore, for the 
preſent, we will uſe more mild ones; So 
that thoſe Humours, which by frequent 
Diſturbances flowed in upon thee, being 
now gatheg'd to a Head, and come to a 
Conſiſtence, may, by gentle Applications, 
be mollified, and be fitter to bear the more 
powerful Workings of ſtronger Remedies, 
which in time may diſſipate them. 


| 
' 
| 
1 
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MET RUM VL 
Cum Phœbi Radiis grare 
Cancri ſidus inæſtuat, &c. 


Wes Phcebus in his yearly way 
To (r) Cancer deth a Figs P 


2 | 
Whoto th'unwilling Earth commits the. Seed, 
Shall have no Crop, but may on Acorns feed 5 5 
When 
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(Y) Cancer. ] Is one of the Twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diack, and is placed in that part of the Heaven which 


9 


IF r | Ay * | , 

4s: DTT U 3: whe” Hook 
ben arm d with Frofts andcrown'd with Snow 
- Spell Boreas from the Hills doth 155 : 


. 0 

No one or to the Groves or Woods then Foes | 0 
T crop the purple Violet or Riſe, © © hh) 
bos wonldſt' pweſs the winy Grape, 0 


Let Tendrels in the Spring eſrape : + 4 
Far the greas Patron of Mirth and Wine, 
Dith for Autumnus Head his Chaplets cwinss 

'To every Work God doth dion © 

A oper and a fitting time: © lien 
Nor ſuffers any thing to paſs its Bound, 
Which Nature in her Aftings would confound. 
For be who, leaving Order, ſtrays, 

And w in untrudden Ways, a 
Can never hope that glad Sacceſs ſhould crown 
That W, ork, which he with ſmiling opes begun, 

PROSA VI. 

Phil. Firſt then wilt thou ſuffer me to 
try the Eſtate, and feel the Pulſe of thy 
Mind, by a few Queſtions; that fo I may 
better underſtand thy Malady, and pre- 
ſcribe the Methods of thy Cure? Boer. Ask 
me what thou pleaſeſt, and I will anfwer 
thee. P. Thinkeſt thou that this World 
is manag'd by blind Chance and Fortune? 
n | * 


wn, wa © 
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end of June, and maketh the longeſt Day of the Year; 
turning from thence Squthward, trom whence the Cir- 
cle which Aſtronomers make to paſs through this Sign, 
is called the Tropick of Cancer. 
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, doſt thou believe that REaſon bath an 
bare in the Government of it? B. 1 do 


by no M 
E certain in their Methods, and ſo regu- 
lar in their Motions, ſhould be mov'd and 
informed by ſo unſteady a Cauſe: But I 
know that God, the Maſter-workman, 
doth preſide over his Work; nor ſhall a- 
ny Time or Accident ever moye me from 
the Truth of this Opinion. P. So tis 


Muſe did ſing, when thou didſt alſo de- 


lone thou didſt believe not to be under 
the Care of Providence; though, that e- 
very other thing was govern'd by Reaſon, 
thou didſt not doubt. But it is miraculous 
to me, that thou, who haſt ſo juſt Noti- 
ons of all Things, ſhouldſt be in fo ill a 
State of Health; I will therefore ſearch 
further, for I believe thou yet laboureſt 
under ſome notable Defect : But tell me, 


the World is govern'd by God, by what 
kind of Government are its Affairs mang- 
ed? B. I cannot well comprehend thy 

Queſtion, therefore I cannot readily an- 
ſwer it. P. I was not then deceiv'd when 
thought there was ſomething wanting, 
ſome Vacuity or Breach by which this 
whole 


ene Ty F< 5 


lieve or imagine, that things, 


indeed; and of this, a little before, thy 
plore the Misfortune of Man, whom a- 


becauſe thou doſt not at all doubt but that 


1 


» 
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whole Train of Perturbations found a wy 
- Into thy Mind. But tell me, doſt thy 


their Being? B. That | remember well 
and told thee, it was from God. P. Ani 


knowing 


It hath ever been of the Nature of thek 
gular Courſe of thinking; but they ne- 


But 
remember that thou art a Man? B. I an 
not ſo much diſtemper'd but I remember 
that. P. Canſt thou then tell me wha Ie 


ture, I anſwer, 1 do know and confeſs my 
ſelf to be ſo: P And doſt thou not know de 
That thou art ſomewhat more than that! 
B. Now P. Now I know another, and the WWF"! 


. h P 5 " * 


remember what is the chief End of 4 
Things, and whither the whole Maſs an 

y of Nature doth tend? B. I hit 
card what it is, but my Griefs have du 
led my Memory, and eras'd almoſt even 
thing out of it. P. But how then do 
thou know from whence all things ha 


how then doth it come to paſs, that thoy, 
the Cauſe and Beginning of al 
ſhouldſt be ignorant of their End! 


things, 


Perturbations, to have a Power to unſet 
tle Mens Minds, and to interrupt the Re 


ver yet could wholly alienate them from 
the genuine Sentiments of true Reaſon: 
Yovuy thee anſwer me this, Doſt thou 


Man is? B. If thou askeſt me, if 1 know th 
my ſelf to be a rational and a mortal Cres ® 


greateſt 


1 


Book I. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 43 
preateſt Cauſe of thy Diſtemper; which 
Is, that thou haſt loſt the W e of 
thy ſelf : So that 1 have plainly found the 
Source of thy Diſtemper, or rather the 
way of reſtoring thee to thy Health: For 
becauſe thou art confounded with the Ob- 
livion of thy ſelf, thou complaineſt of thy 
Baniſhment, and of the Loſs of thy E- 
ſtate. And | becauſe thou doſt not know 
hat is the End of things, thou doſt be- 
lieve wicked and lawleſs Men to be power» 
ful and happy. And becauſe thou haſt for- 
gotten by what Methods the World is 
govern'd, thou doſt imagine that the ma- 
ny Viciſſitudes and Changes of worldly 
Affairs come to paſs of themſelves, and 
are not directed by any Governor; and 
doſt believe there are no Cauſes of ſo im. 
portant Effects. Theſe may certainly, not 
only be great Occaſions of a Diſeaſe, but 
eren of Death it ſelf. But, Thanks be to 
the Author of Health, who hath not ſuf - 
fer d thee to be wholly deſerted by Rea» 
ſon; the true Opinion which thou haſt of 
the Government of the World, which 
thou believeſt not ſubje&t to Humane, 


but to Divine Wiſdom, makes me not 
doubt of thy Recovery: For by this ſmall 
park, there is to me a great Aſſurance of 
e vital Heat: But becauſe the Time is not 
l 1 


44 BOETIUS ef the Book} 
yet come for ſtronger. Remedies, and be- 
cauſe it is natural to us to imbrace fall 
Opinions; ſo ſoon as we have. laid aſick 
the true, from whence a Miſt of Diſtur 
bances ariſeth, which hinders us from 

true perception of Objects, I will endex 
vour, by Lenitives and Fomentations, u 
diſſipate it; ſo. that that Darkneſs bein 
removed, thou mayſt eaſily perceive thi 
Brightneſs and Glorics of their true Light 


ME TRUM VI. 
Nubibus atris 
Condita nullum 


Fundere poſſunt 
Sidera lumen, &c. 


FEE. 4 E IV ſable Clouds o erſpread 
The Star-beſpangled Sky, 
Each little Flame doth hide its Head, 
1 99 Ani ſeem to die. 
When a brisk Gale at South 
. Wrinkels the Ocean's Brow, 
And by its Force the Froth 5 
Brings from below ; 
Though ſhe before were clear 
And Chryſtalline her Face, 
Her Beauties thes will diſappear, 
, | And loje their Grate, 


— 


ook I. Conſolation of” Philoſophy, 
The rapid Torrent which _ 
* Takes from the Hills its Source, 
me Rock or Shelf doth oft impeach, _ _ 
| n ſtop its Conrſe. 
And thou, gf thou wouldſt ſee © 
Truth 25 the cleareſt Light, 
thou in Paths ſecure und Fee 7 0 | 
Wouldft walk aright, . 
Drive flattering Foys away, 
And baniſh ſervile Far; 
t vain Hope never with thee ſtay, 
Nor Grief appear. 
Clouds overſpread that Mind, 
And it recerves a Chain, 
here theſe an open Entrance find, 
1 And where they reign. 
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* Anicius.Mankus Severin 
B OETIUS, 
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Conſolation of Philoſoph : 


BOO K the Second 


The ARGUMENT. 
Philoſophy urges ſera! Reaſons to Boet 
wb gy not fo — deſire the N 

turn of his former Fortunes. The Deſcri 
_ tion of Fortune. Her 461 70 Bot 
tius, that be is not , ut yet ble 
fed with much Felicity. The Deſeriptin 
of humane Felicity ;, that it doth not con 
fiſt in the Gifts of Fortune, nor in Ricbes 
nor in Dignity and Power, nor in Glory an 
Fame; and even that ſometimes advei| 
Fortune is profitable. * 
P 
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2 

rere 
AV ING ſaid this, ſhe was for 
= ſome time ſilent; and when 


= HH |=] ſhe pereived I dif 
ED my ſelf with a modeſt Silence 
and Attention to hear her, ſhe 
us beſpake me - f 
lf I can ſee at all into the Cauſes and Ha- : 
its of thy Diſeaſe, thou art affected with ? 
e Loſs of thy former Fortune, and lan- 
uiſheſt with the Defire of its Return + 
he Change of that, as thou imagineſt, 
wards thee, hath perverted thy Facul> 
ies, and alter d the whole State and Con- 
tirution of thy Mind. I underſtand the 
anifold Deceits of that (4 Prodigy, and 
know the bottom of that Familiarity ſhe 
ſed towards all them Whom ie defipns. . 
o deceive, till ſhe: bath left them plunged © 
n Sorrow, and overwhelmed with Miſ- 
oe ortunes and Deſpair, And if impartially, 
nd without Paſſion, thou wilt call her to 
. pre 


2 
- 
. 
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(a) Prodigy. ] Prodigium, by Cicero, is called that which 
oretelleth future Events, I. 2. de Nat. Deor. Since there- N 
ore Fortune is {o inconſtant, that when fhe is proſpe - 
ous ſhe ſeems to foretel Adverſity, and when ſhe is ad- 

erle to preſage Proſperity, ſhe may hereyþe properly 

led Prodigium. * 


* 
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43 BOETIUS of tbe Book 
remembrance, and conſider well her N 
ture, Habits and Deſerts, thou wilt ſoonh 

undeceived, and find, that even when 
did moſt careſs thee, thou didſt never: 
Joy, nor that ſhe having now left tha 
thou doſt loſe any thing of Beauty or 
Worth. But, I think, I need not lab 
much to recal theſe things into thy Men 
Ty; for thou wert wont, when ſhe will 
preſent, and flatterd thee moſt, to oppy 
thy manly Words to her Allurements, ali 
to aflault her with Arrows drawn fu 
my Quiver; (5) I meat with choice $e 
tences extracted from my Precepts and 
bours. © But every ſudden Change wol 


— —— 
A * * 

) Hen che Words of Boetius are, De noſtro adyt 
latis inſectabare ſententiis: The Senſe of which Won 
have, I think, fully h rendred. Adytum wa 
Sacred Place in the Temple, into which it was nuf 
for none but the Prieſt to enter: Its Nature Will appt 
from the Greek Etymology of the Word, which com 
from & called privativum, and Suu ingredior. The I 

. thens alſo called the Place from whence the Oradl 
were given, 47a: n. I. 2 

Suſpenſi Eurypilum ſcitatum Oracula Phœbi 

Mittimus: iſque adytis hac triſtia dicta reporiu 
Since therefore Philoſoptly is ſaid to have her Tem 
and her Oracles, ſhe will alſo have her Adytum, outs 
which ſhe draweth her Sentences: Of which Sente90 
Boetius made uſe whilſt he was proſperous, to the f 
poſe mentioned above. 


19 


ook 11. Conſolation'of Philoſophy. 45 
u great Alteration» in the Minds of Men: 
Hence it is that thoualſo art departedfrom 
he wonted Tranquillity and Peace of thine. 
But it is now time too give thee: ſome 
mollients and pleaſant Lenitives, which 

pay make way for more powerful Medi- 
ines. Approach then, Rhetorick, with 
ll thy perſwafive Charms, who then on- 
doſt keep the right Path, when thou 

loſt not ſwerve from my Inſtitutions and 
Voctrines; and with Rhetorick let Mu- 
ck alſo draw near, another Servant of my 
Retinue, and warble out Numbers ſome- 
mes more light and airy, ſometimes more 
eighty and conſiſtent. * | $4 
What is it then, O Man, which hath 

lunged thee into this Abyſs of Mifery 
nd Sorrow? Certainly thou haſt feen 
omething aſtoniſhing and new. Doſt thou 
bink that Fortune is changed againſfthee? 
hou art deceived: This was always her 
uſtom, and is her Nature : She hath ra- 
her, in this Miſadventure of thine, pre- 
erved her Conſtancy in changing: Such 
he was when ſhe deluded thee with her 
Blandiſhment and falſe Shews of Felicity. 
hou haſt had before a full View of the 

i ect Face of this blind Divinity, and thou 
daft alſo now beheld her Reverſe : She, 
ho nicely conceals her ſelf ro others, is 
N wholly 


. 


a 
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wholly. diſplayed and open to thee. If tha 
approveſt of her Manners and Cuſtony 
— and complain not: If thou dof 
abominate her Perfidy and Falſeneſs, cop 
temn and caſt her off, whoſe Sports ar 
ſo dangerous and hurtful: For that which 
occaſions thy Melancholy, ought to han 
been a Cauſe of thy greateſt Joy and Cons 
fort: For ſhe hath forſaken thee z of ho 
no Min can be ſecure but ſhe will leaf 
him alſo. Doſt thou themeſteem that y 
be Happineſs which is ever paſſing, an 
will not ſtay ? Is that preſent Fortune 
dear to thee which is not permanent, and 
which, when it is gone, leaves Griefs an 
Diſeontents to ſucceed in its place? So thi 
if a Manat his pleaſure cannot retain he 
and if when ſhe goeth away ſne make 
him miſerable, what is ſhe, being fo rea) 
to take her Flight, but a rare Pref et 
future Calamity ? But it is not enough t 
behold thoſe Objects which are /placti 
before our Eyes; for Wiſdom hath a Pre 
ſpe& to the End and Event ef things ant 
Fortune often changing from Adverſe 
Proſperous, and from Proſperous to Ad 
verſe, ſhould make Men neither fear he 
Threats, nor defire her Favours. To 
ſhort, thou muſt, with Patience and Eq 
lity of Soul, bear whatever is acted by is 

4 _ 


, g * ' | " | 
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upon the Scene of this World, when thou 
haſt once ſubmitted thy Neck to her pon- 


preſcribe a certain time of Abode and Re- 
ceſs to her, whom thou haſt freely, and 
of thine own Accord, choſen to be thy 
Soveraign and Miſtreſs, art thou not inju- 
rious to her? and doſt thou not, by Im- 

patience, imbitter thy Lot, too hard al- 
Wready, which thou canſt not alter by thy 


moſt vigorous Efforts? If thou once haſt 
pread thy Sails to the Winds, thou then 
einſt nor chuſe thy Port, but muſt go 
gw hither they will blow thee, When thou 
rommitteſt thy Seed to the Furrows, re- 


member that ſometimes the Vears are fruit- 
ful, often barren. Haſt thou given up 
thy ſelf to the Governance of Fortune? 
hou canſt then do no other thing than o- 
bey her Commands. Doſt thou endea- 
your to arreſt the forward Force of the 
rolling (e) Wheel? O thou molt ſottiſh of 

E all 
(e) Wheel.) The Ancients feigned Fortune not only to 
be blind, but placed her on a rolling Stone, becauſe ſhe 
ſeemed not only raſhly, but with a blinded Force to 
adminiſter ill things to good, and things to ill 
Men; but alſo like a Wheel, or any ſpherical or globular 


Machine, to be rolled and turned by a natural Neceſſi- 


ty: Therefore it is the eſt Folly to expect Conſtan- 
Cy in her Actings. * : 


derous Yoke : For ifghou doſt pretend to | 
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all Mortals! when Fortune once become 
ſtable and faxed, ſhe, in the Hour ſhe 
ſo, leaves off to be Fortune. 


METRUM I. 


Hæc, cum ſuperb verterit vices dextri, 
Exæſtuantis more fertur Euripi, &c. 


' 


I. 


Men with her Hand ſhe ſhifts the Scene of Fut | 
She like (d] Euripus often ebbs and flows ; | 
Raifing the Captive from his humble State, 

She from his T brone the mighty Monarch throw! 


. ———— 0 
— — 


(d) Euripus.] There are two forts of Euripi; one ſorts 
made by Art, the other is Natural: The firſt ſort is d 
two kinds, as Water-pipes made that Water may mom 
in them; or Conduit-pipes, which turn round, uſed 
Fountains, Gardens, or the like: The others are In- 
of Water, Cuts, or Channels, for the Commodity d 
Merchandize or Travel, as we ſee them frequently i 
ſeveral Countries. The natural Euripus is that whichi 
now called by the Italians I ftretto de negro ponto; by tl 
French Le Deſtroit de negropont ; or oftner, Le Deſtfoiti# 
Euripe. It is a Strait of the Ægean Sea, ſeparating Bs 
tia, a Region of Achaia, and the Iſland Eubaa, to wic 

it is joined, to the City of Chalcis, by a wooden Bridg 
of 1 Paces only. Euri pus is of the Extent of 60 Mi 
and ebe and flows ſeven times every Day, as Pliny W 
Mela teſtify, N . | A 2 


Wee 


Al 
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IE 
ben the Dab wee 258 ſights their Dar 
Nor will ſhe 4 he 71 erable groan, \ 
But cruelly ſhe doth ſeal up her Kar. 
Againſt the” Cries of thoſe ſhe bath undone. 


III. 


Thus dothi ſhe ſport, and thus ſhe boaſts her Power, 
And treats ber Followers with a pleaſing Show ; 
If in the running of a nimble Hour 
He makes the moſt exalted Hero low. 


* _ FI 


1 i WR. 


UT now l would diſcourſe thee a little 
in the Stile and Perſon of Forrune, and 
obſerve whether her Queſtions be reaſo- 
ble or not. Firſt, Why, O Man! doſt 
thou by thy daily Complaints accuſe me as 
guilty? What Injury have I done to thee? 
What Goods or Advantages have I with- 
drawn from thee? Implead me before what 
udge thou pleaſeſt, concerning the Poſſeſ- 
lion of Wealth and Dignities, and if thou 
canſt prove that ever any Man had a true 
and fix d Propriety in them, I will then 
readily grant, that thoſe things were thine. 
which thou doſt ſo earneſtly deſire to be 
reſtored to thee. When Nature firſt 

E 2 brought 


N 
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brought thee out of the Womb into thy 
World, I received thee naked, neceſlitouy 
and ſtripp'd of all things, and (which noy 
is the Cauſe of thy Impatience againſt me) 
I indulgeatly cies Hos. I heaped ny 


Bleſſings upon thee, and eacompaſled thei 


with "ry and Splendor, and with an Af 
fluence of all things which were in ny 
Power; now when I have a mind to with. 
draw my Bounty, and to ſtop the Current 
of my Favours, be thankful for the Uk 
of that which was not properly thine 
Thou haſt no juſt Cauſe of Complaint, fer 
thou haſt loſt nothing which was thy own: 
Why then doſt thou mourn ? I have dont 
thee no Wrong. Riches, Honours, an 
all other things of that kind, are ſubjed 
to me, and in my Power; they are mj 
Servants, and acknowledge me their Ms 
ſtreſs; they come with me, and when 
depart they follow. I dare boldly affimy 
that if thoſe things (the want of which 
thou doſt now deplore) had been thine 


- own, thou hadſt not loſt them: Shall ! 


alone be forbid to exerciſe my own Powe! 


and to uſe my own Right? Heaven take 


the liberty to bleſs the World with fait 
and ſunny Days, and again to vail then 
in dark and cloudy Nights. The Les 


graces the Face of the Earth with Froin 
an 


pup hand BY Lee | 
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1 bindeth her Head with Chaplets of 
Flowers; and again ſhe deſtroys theſe with 
Rains and Frofts. Tis lawful alſo for the 
en now to appear with a calm and 
modth Brow, and again to rage in Storms. 

ind Tempeſts: And ſhall the boundleſs 
Covetouſneſs, and other depraved Affe- 
tions of Men, oblige me to Conſtancy, 
which is ſo contrary to my Nature and 
uſtoms? This is my Power, and this my 
ontinual Sport and Exerc ſe. I turn with 
flying Motion the rolling Wheel, plea- 
ing my ſelf to exalt what was below, and 
o depreſs and humble what was on 
igh: Aſcend then, if thou pleaſeſt, to the 
eight, but upon this condition, that thou 
alt not think I do thee an Injury if 1 
ake thee deſcend when my Sport or 
umour require it. But art thou not ac- 
qnainted with my Ways and Methods ? 
Doſt thou not know that (e) Creſus King 


E 3 of 


_— \ p — 


e) Crœſus.] He was the laſt and the richeſt King of 
he Lydians, who having been once overcome by 

"g of the Perſians, and rebelling againſt him, he was 
ondemned to be burnt: He being upon the Pile, cried 
but, O Solon, Solon, Solon: Cyrus asking him who Solon 
Vas, he anſwerd, Solon was a very wiſe Man, who long 
nce told me, that no one was happy in this Life, which 
now find by Experience. Then Cyrus conſidering the 
dangeablenels of Fortune, ordered the Fire which was 
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of the Lydiaus, who, not long before, ha 
ving been: formidable to Cyrns, and being 
taken by him, was led to the Flames, to 
he a miſerable Sacrifice to his Fury; wa 
delivered by a Shower, which in that Mo- 
ment was poured down from Heaven? Ha 
thou forgot how Paulus Aimilins, Conſul 
of Rome, when he had taken (F) Perſeu 
King of the Macedonians, was grie ved 
and even wept for his Sorrows and Capti 
vity? What doth the Tragick Buskin mor 
exclaim againſt than Fortune, overturning 
with an undiſtinguiſhing Stroke the Hap 
pineſs and Peace of Kings and Common: 
„Ade dee Wealths? Didſt thou not learn 
Siber J . When thou wert young, thi 
Ye ext, Jupiter, at the Entry of his Pp 
9 Lrefer ua. Jace of Olympus, doth al was 
* reſerve * two great (g) Tuns 
| out 


— 


made for the Execution to be extinguiſhed ; but a Showe 
from Heaven fell down, and put it out before he coul 
be obeyed. 

(f) Perſeus.) The Son of Philip, laſt King of the M 
cedoni ans, was overcome by Paulus Emilius, the Rams 
Conſul, at Samothrace and with his Sons led in Triumpi: 
When he was firſt taken and brought before Paulus le 

itying his Fortune, wept, and commanded him to f 
own by him. | 

(g) At Tv; mils] This Doctrine of the Plat 
niſts Boerius learnt when he was a young Student at 7 
thens : For thoſe Philoſophers finding that the Souls d 
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out of the one of which he diſpenſes Good, 
out of the other Evil to the World? What 
if thou haſt drunk too deep of the Veſſel of 
Good? What if, for the preſent, I have 
only vailed my ſelf, and am not wholly de- 
parted from thee? What if even this very 
Mutability, ſo much comp lained of, which 
is of my Eſſence, ſhould give thee juſt 
Cauſe to hope for, and expect better things? 


defire, whilſt thou art plac'd within the 
common Circumftances of Humanity, to 
live under a Law, to be calculated for thy 
Meridian, and to be appropriated to thy 
Complexion and Inclinations. 


METRUM H. 


Si quantas rapidis flatibus incitus 

Pontus verſat arenas, &c. 

13 I. 

F Plenty from her teeming Hrs, 

As many Riches on the World jhould pour, 
N 14 + 

Men, which they believed were formed long before 
they were joined to the Bodies, did ſome of them live 
miſerable, and ſome of them more happy. feigned that 
two great Veſſels did ſtand before the Gates of Jupiters 
Palace; one of which was filled with: Good, the other 
with Evil: of either of which. as the Souls which were 
to be infuſed ineo Bodies did drink. they were to have 
at happy or a miſcrable Lot upon Earth. ; 


As 


Yet do not deſpair, be not diſmayed; nor 


N 


> 4 | 
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© As there are Sands upon the briny Shore, _ 
Or Stars in Heaven before the purple Morn, 
In the triumphal Chariot f Day, 
All ſcen from far upon the Egner Way; 
Ne would not miſerable Man,. 
Ceaſe to complain; 7 

But with his cauſeleſs Cries _ 
He would importaue Heaven, aud pierce the Sig 


II. 
Altbongb his Prayers reach the Almighty's E 


Thoagh with Succeſs he crown his Vow, 
Though Wealth and Hour on him he confer, 
Tet Cares his Mind, and Clonds poſſeſs his Brou 

He thinks his preſent Bleſſings poor, 

And wildly gapes, and ever calls fur mort. 

What Carb, or what commanding Kein 

Can Avarice within juſt Bounds retain? 
Since, when full Streams of Bleſſings on us flou, 
Our Thirſt doth ſtill increaſe, . our Defirn 

ſtill grow. © | 
The Man who thinks he's poor, thongb rich he li 
Doth truly labour under Poverty, © 


PROSA III. 


Phi, FF therefore Fortune ſhould ſpeak 

for her ſelf to thee on this man- 

ner, I believe thou haſt not any thing to 

anſwer; or if thou haſt any thing by which 

thou canſt defend thy Complaint, offer " 
RE 
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and thou ſhalt have free Liberty to ſpeak. 
Boer. Theſe things which thou urgeſt are 
indeed ſpecious, being enriehed with all 

the Charms of Rhetorick and Muſick 3 
Jet their Sound then only affects and de- 
lights us, when they ſtrike our Eus: But 
the Miſerable have a much deeper Senſe 
of their Misfortunes, which theſe Notes 
cannot remove; and when they leave off 
to entertain our Ears, their Sorrow, which 
is ſettled within, with greater Force at- 
tacks the Mind. Phi. So it is indeed; 
for theſe are not Specificks for thy Dif 
eaſe which rebels againſt its Cure, but ra- 
ther Nouriſhers of it: When Time ſerves 
| ſhall adminiſter thoſe things which will 
pierce to its bottom, But, nevertheleſs,.. - 
that thou mayſt not number thy ſelf a- 
mongſt the Miſerable, let me ask thee, 
haſt thou forgot the meaſure of thy Hap-- 
pineſs and Proſperity? I ſpeak nor of the 
Care which the Chief Men of the City 
took of thee, when thou wert left an Or- 
phan, when thou wert grac'd with the 
Affinity of thoſe great Perſonages, and 
wert taken into their Affections, before 
thou wert received into their Alliance, 
which is the moſt happy and eſtimable 
kind of Propinquity. Who did not ac- 
count thee moſt happy in the Noble Al- 

5 9 | liance 
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liance of thy (K) Fathers- ia-Law); in 
the chaſte and exemplary Virtues of thi 
e) Wife; and in the Noble Diſpoſition 
of thy (4) Sons? I paſs by (for ' comma 
things 1 will not mention) thoſe Digit 

ties conferr'd upon (/) thee in thy Yourk 
which” have often been denied to antien 
Menz for I am impatient to come to tha 
Which was the Crown of thy Felicity: | 
the Fruits of human Labours can han 
any Weight of Happineſs, can the Me 
mory of that Day, for any Evil which 
may ſince have befallen thee, ever pi 
out of thy Mind, in which thou ſauel 
thy two Sons advanced to the Degree d 
Conſuls, carried from thy Houſe, accon 
pasaied by ſo great a Number of Senaton 


2 
. * 


— 
— — * SSSI 
* 


) The Fathers- in- Law of Boerius were Feſtus ant 
F of whom mention is made in the Life 
Boerrns. | 
ti) Though Boerius had two Wives, Hpis ahd Run 
una, yet I ſuppoſe mention is made here only of Re 
ciana, becauſe ſhe only was living at that time wit 
this Book was corapoſed. BE | 
(% Bottins had four Sons; Pdtririns, Hypntius,' i 
machs, and Bberius; that two of theſe were Conſuls 
certain, but which they: were I do not find. - 
() Boetius being young, was ad mit ted into the 0 
der of the Patricii, _ A he had _ honourt! 
with the Confulate, which Dignity was rarely 
upon any one before the 3oth Ycar of his Age, 
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and with the Joys and Acclamations of the 
people? When thou ſaweſt them in the 
Court placed in their (w) Curule Seats, 
and thy ſelf in the Praiſes of the abſent 
King Theodorick didſt diſplay the Freaſures 
of thy Wit, and didſt deſerve the Crown 
of Eloquence? When in the (n) Circus 
thou ſitting betwixt the Conſuls, didſt fa» 
tisſie the Expectation of the Multitude, 
which ſtood about thee, with a triumphal 
Largeſs? Thou then didſt flatter For- 
tune by thy Expreſſions, when ſhe ſeemed 
to hug and. careſs thee as her Friend and 
Delight. Thou then received from her 
ſuch a Gift as was never before made 5 
| an 


— — 

(n) Curule Seats.) It was the Ivory Chair which was 
in the Chariot in which the Chief Magiſtrates of Ram 
did ride. From hence they were called Magiſtratus Cu- 
rules, who only had the Right ot ſetting up Images. 
Curulis, a curris dempto altero: Nam Senatores qui Curn- 
lem magiſtratum, i e. majorem honorem gerebant, honoris gra- 
tia, in Curia vehi ſoliti erant Curtu, in quo ſella erat 
Eburnea, ſupra quam confogerent. Gel. 

(v) The Circus. ]. It was a Place of an Oval Figure, in 
which the Romans, by the Appointment of Tarquinius 
Friſcus, one of their firſt Kings, did exerciſe their Games: 
From whence thoſe Games were called Circenſes. Cu- 
ſtom required afterwards, that every one who was cre- 
ated Conſul, ſhould in this Place make a great Expence 
in entertaining of the Roman People with the uſual Games, 
otherwiſe they did not inzratiar- themſelves with them, 
nor did ſeem to ſupport honourably their Character. 


* 
PT a 
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any private Man. Wilt thou then come 
to an account with her? This is the firk 
time that ſhe hath looked unkindly upon 
thee; and if thou wilt equally weigh the 
Number of thy Bleſſings and AMictiong, 
thou canſt not but in Juſtice acknowledge 
that thou art yet happy: For if therefore 
thou doſt eſteem thy ſelf unfortunate, be 
cauſe the things which heretofore ſeem 
pleaſing to thee are paſſed away, there is 
no reaſon for ir, becauſe even thoſe thing 
which do now afflict thee, do alſo pals 
Art thou but juſt now entred a Stranger 
upon the Scene of this World? Doſt thou 
but now appear in this Theatre? Relier- 
eſt thou that there can be any Conſtancy 
or Stability in human Affairs, when thou 
ſeeſt that an Hour, or a quicker Minute, 
diflolves human Nature, and ſeparates the 
Soul from the Body? For although there 
is ſeldom Hope that the things of Fot: 
tune will continue with us, yet the ll 
Day of a Man's: Life ſeemeth to be the 
laſt alſo of that Proſperity which remain 
with us. Where then is the great Diff 
* rence? What doth it import then, whe Wil x 
ther thou by Death leaveſt it, or it bY 
Flight doth leave tee? Uw 


f ME. 


ME T RUM II 


Cum Polo Phoebus roſeis quadrigis 


he 

ng, Lucem ſpargere cceperit, &c. 

oe | 

Dre I. 

he When Phoebus from bis roſeal (o) Coach 


Diſpenſes Light, and opens Day, 
Th Stars * ale 3 his Approach, 
And ſhun the Glories of his Kay, 
Hiding their Heads whilſt he's upon his Way. 


II. 


The Wo 


00 the Vernal Roſes wear 8 — 

* When the Life-breathing (p) Zephyrs blow; 1 

Cy * 

1 02 Roſes quadrg] The Ste was feigned by the 
0) Roſets igts. was feigned by 

5 Poets to be drawn in a Coach by four Horſes, vix. Py- 

ne rois, Rous, ZEthon, and Phlegon; by which Fire, Light, 

ore Heat and Flame, the four principal Effects of the Sun, 

* 25 alſo the four chief Hours of the Day, may be ſigni- 

0 Interea volucres Pyrois, ZEous & Ethan | 


Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon hinnitibus auram 


In Flammiferis implent, pedibuſque repagula pulſant. 

Fe. (p) Zephyrs.] is a ſo f 

Bu ing from the Weſt, and by its Quality it makes the 
Earth Fruitful; therefore it is called by the Greeks 
by Wi ZioLes; def, Zoyptess: a bringer of Life: By the La- - 
| tins 1t is termed, Favenins A , from iſhi 


or keeping warm, as if it were the Genital or Elemen-' 
tal Spirit of the World, as Pliny faith, J. 10. c. 25. 
Parturit almus ager, Zephirique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva ſinus. Virg. I. 2. Georg. 
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F to the (q) South the Mind doth weer, 


No more le jy og then they ſhow, 
Which charm'd onr 


is ay ge". OP 7 
[ grew, 
ut.” 2 
Sometimes ] bade the Ocean oY 
Clear, undiſturb'd aud free, 
2 | With 
—————————— 


(9) Auster] Is the Wind Warden bom the South, 
and is of a moiſt and warm Nature. It is eſteemed 


moiſt, becauſe it :\again thoſe Humours which 
the North · wind had diſpelled and ſcattered : Hence by 
Virgil it is called humidus; by Horace, Ulzs; by Ovid, 
Aquaticus ; by St. * uſtive, Pincerua pluviarum; and by 
ps 0g Nebwlofig. t is eſteemed bot and warm, be⸗ 
caule it bio weth from the South; or becauſe by it! 
Moiſtneſs or its Heat, or by both, it is hurtful to li 
ing Creatures, and to Plants, but n to Flow 
ers; from whence Virgil, L. 1. 
And Eclog. 2 1 8 
Perditts, & liquidis 5 72 | 
This Wind is a #7 ear Enemy to R Hence da 
tius I. 3. 3 * 
Pubenteſque roſa primos moriuntur Augtrvs. 
Therefore Awfer, by our Author, is faid,. fpirare i 
num, to blow way; and whilſt it blows, deeus 
unis, that is it makes the Roſe to wither or die, which 
as"it is the Queen of Flowers, and as it is produced from 
a"Thern, ſo it is the Glory of that Vegetable. Hence 
Antonizss Hallau, a Norman Writer, very wand ex- 
prefleth himſeff: 
rn, ramen ipſa memento 


O Bays una: Of torn Pd vu, © 


5 
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But if the Winds: awaken'd be | 
n Haves then fell and ron outragionſly. · 
of , 4A * , ö | ö 


IV. | 
Vall things wary that their Forms, 
* nothing cert ain doth appear, 
Wilt thow commit to tbe wild Storms 


Thy Veſſel, and let Fortune fleer? 
Ji, 2 that nothing can be conſtant here! 


4 


I 


— — .. ——— 
Fre 
Boer. A LL chis which thou recounteſt, 

O thou Source and Nouriſher 
of all Virtues, is molt true; nor can l 
deny the quick and carly Arrival of my 
Proſperity. But one thing, when 1 re- 
member ir, doth moſt ſenſibly aflidt me; 
for nothing doth more add to a Man's In- 
felicity, than the remembrance that he 
was once happy. Phil. That thou doſt 
yet groan under the Torment of thy ill- 
grounded Opinion, is not to be imputed 
to the evil Eſtate of thy Affairs; for if 
this empty Name of uncertain Happineſs 
moves thee, do but recolle& with me, what 
Plenty thou enjoyeſt, and what is yet re- 
ſerved ſafe to thee : And therefore if thou 
yet doſt poſſeſs that which in the beſt 
times 


* 
D 
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the true Reſemblance of her Father: Se 


neſs receives Diminution) ſhe pines awij 
with Grief and Tears, and with the De- 


young, ſo much of the Wit and. Spirit of 
the Grand-father and Father.doth ſhine? 
Since then it is the chief Care of Mento 


thou wouldſt but know it, to whom o 


times thou didſt account moſt precious, i 
being yet by the Hand of Heayen pre 
ſeryed ſafe and inviolate, canſt thou juſth 
then complain of the Injuries of Fortune! 
Symmachus thy Father-1n-Law, the Ds 
light and Ornament of Mankind, who: 
Welfare thou wouldſt readily purchaſe x 
the rate of thy Life; one, who by a 
admirable Temper and Mixture is wholl 
-made up of Wiſdom and Virtue, is yet 
ſafe, and fearleſs of his own Concerns; 
only laments thy Injuries, and grieves far 
thy Misfortunes. Thy Wife yet lives an Ex 
ample of Modeſty, and a Pattern of Che 
ſtity ; and that I may in one Word is 
clude all her Endowments and PerfeCtions, 


lives, I lay, and being weary of Life 
breaths only for thy ſake, and (in which 
thing alone I will yield that thy Happs 


fire of once more enjoying thy ſweet Cor 
verfation. Why ſhould I mention thy 
Conſular Sons, in whom, being yet 6 


preſerve Life, thou art moſt happy, it 


many 


* 


and Bleſſin 
Men value a 


many Advant 
main, which 


th Wherefore dry up thy Tears, Fortune 
bath not expreſſed: her Rage and Malice 
WMgainft you all; nor hah the Tempeſt 


hold, and afford to thee Cauſe of preſent 
Comfort, and Hope - of future Felicity. 
50%. And may they ever hold! for whilſt 
they are firm, however things go, I ſhall 
ſhift ſo as to keep my Veſſel above the 
ater, and perhaps to eſcape; but. not- 
ithſtanding you may ſee from what Ad- 
antages and Dignities I am fallen. Pb. 1 
ſhould think that we had made a good 
Advance, if thou didſt not yet retain a 
oncern for the Diminution of thy for- 
er Eſtate. But I cannot ſuffer that thou 
ouldeſt, with ſo much Delight, menti- 
dn thy Fortunes, and in ſo much Anxiety 
dewail the Loſs of ſo ſmall a part of them: 
For whoſe Felicity is ſo well grounded, 


el with his Lot? The Condition of hu- 
an Goods is anxious and inconſtant; 
for either they do not all at once arrive, 
IT if they do, they make no ſtay with us. 
One Man is bleſſed with a great Affluence 
of Wealth, but he is aſhamed of the Baſe- 
neſs of his Blood. The Nobility of N 

an's 
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yet te- 
ve Life. 


deen too violent, whilſt thy Anchors yet 


vho hath not in ſome things cauſe to quar- 


| 
| 


Mans Deſcent makes im. conſpicuous 
but being uneaſie within the Bounds of 
narrow Fſtate, and ſo unable to bear w 
the Port of his Anceſtors, he had rathg 
hve retired; and unknown. Another a 


bounds with Wealth, and is nobly boy = 
too. but he is Unmarried, and to comple nd 
his Happineſs he would have a: Wil: 
Another is happy in Wedlock, but Wl... 
wants Children, and is troubled that Wil. 
muſt. gather Riches for another Mu e 
Heir. Another hath the Joy of many n 
dren,. but is ſoon again mortified-by gt. 


ing the evil Courſes which they tal 
Thercfore we ſee, that no Man can aſi 
agree with the State of his Fortune; fa 
inall Conditions there is ſomething which 
untry d, a Man doth not know, and which 
alter trial he doth not approve. And all 
to this, that the Senſes of the Happy at 
reſined and delicate ;; and unleſs every thing 
happens to them as they deſire, or whel 
it pleaſeth them, they are impatient: Ht 
who is not uſed to Adverſity, is overcome 
and thrown down by every croſs. Ader 
ture; and the leaſt evil Accidents di- 
compoſe him: upon ſo, minute and flende 
things doth the Happin-ſs of the moſt Fot 
tunate depend. How many Men arc then 
in the World, doſt thou believe, * 
EME ; wou 


„ r uw or wo 6. 6.15 
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-ould think; themſctves 'ddvanced almot 

o Heaven, if 2 could attain hut to che 
aſt part of the Remainder of thy For- 
unes? Tbis very Place, which thou als 
ſt a Place of Baniſhment, is their Coun- 
ry who inhabit it: And thy Miferies ariſe 
only from the ill grounded Opinion that 
hou art miſerable. And again, every Lot 
may be happy to that Man who can with 
Equanimity and Courage bear it. Who is 
he ſo happy, who when once he grow 
impatient, doth not defire to change his 
State of Life? How much is human Fe- 
icity imbittered! which though it may 


em ſweet to the Enjoyer, yet is not to be 
rrained, but when it pleaſeth takes its 
0 Flight? So that hence it may appear, how 
i miſcrable even the greateſt Felicity of Men 


is, fince it will not remain with thoſe, 
who with Equality bear every kind of 
Lot, nor will bring Comfort to thoſe 
whoſe Minds are anxious and oppreſſed. 
wy therefore, O wretched Mortals, do 
ye ſo induſtriouſly feek abroad for that 
Felicity which is placed at home within 
your ſelves? Error and Ignorance miſ-lcad- 
and confound you. But I, in ſhort, will 
ſhew you the very Hinge upon which the 
trueſt Happineſs doth turn. ls there any 
thing more precious and eſtimable to _ 

| than 
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than thy (elf? No, thou wilt ſay. The 
if Wen o ved hinge well, and 


which cam by any means be withdraw 


— — — — wm — , 


Lol of which a Man can bear with ſuch 


the Command over thy ſelf, thou wil 
poſſeſs that which thou wouldſt never los 
and which Fortune can never take fron 
thee. And that thou mayſt Tee-that Be 
titude cannot conſiſt i thoſe things whid 
are in the Power of Fortune, only conſ 
der thus; If Happineſs be the Sovereig 
Good of Nature, living and ſubfiſting hy 
Reaſon,” then that thing cannot be it 


from us, ' becauſe that which cannot be 
taken away is worthily eſteemed the mol 
excellent. Hence it appears that Inſtabi 
lity of Fortune is not ſuſceptive of tri 
Happineſs. Add to this, that hg who i 
carried away by fading Felicity, doth e- 
ther know that it is mutable, or he doth 
not. If he knows it not, what Happineß 
can he take in the Blindneſs of his Igno- 

rance? If he knows it, he muſt — | 
ly be afraid leſt he ſhould loſe that which 
he knows is eaſily to be loſt ; and in that 
caſe his continual Fear will not ſuffer him 
to be happy. Perhaps he cares not if he 
ſhould loſe it, and he would not be much 
troubled at its Loſs. Even truly the Good 
is hut very ſmall_and inconſiderable, the 


28 


2 Equa- 
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quanimity and Unconcernedneſs. And be- 
auſe | know that thou art one who haſt 
een ſully perſwaded, and by many De- 
onſtrations convinced of the Immortality 
f the Souls of Men; it alſo being evi- 
nt that the Goods of Fortune receive a 
criod with our Bodies by Death; it can- 
ot then be doubted but if Death can put 
1 end to our Happineſs, that all Men, 
hen they die, are plunged into the 
depths of Miſery. Ard fince we know well, 
hat many Men have endeavoured to obtain 
elicity, not only by undergoing Death, 
t by ſuffering the moſt cruel Pains and 
orments, how then can it be imagined 
at this preſent Life can make Men tru- 


- | happy, ſince, when it is ended, Men 
not become miſerable e! 
0 | 2 77202 5 . N 

o METRUM IV. 

4 

ch Quiſquis volet perennem 

at Cautus ponere ſedem, &c. 

r pate _ 

beo warily wonld fix bis Seat, 

1 WY 0 hich ub Eaftern Winds ſhould beat, 
Nr Haves which rage againſt the Shore 

he Have any Power, g 


He muſt not build * the high 


And bfty Hills, which brave the Shy ; Nor 
or 
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Nor will his Houſe ſecurely ſtand 
” "T4 | 2 K Un the Sand. 
Each Blaſt will one of them annoy, 
Aid all its Force on it em 4 
The other ach, +5 and light, 
C bear the Meg 
Seeing the Danger then is greas 
o bim that loues a pleaſant Seat, 
Tay thy Foundation upon 
; | | The firmer Stone; 
And then though Air and Sea conſpire, 
 Contemn their Rage and ſlight their Tre: 


Sa happily in thy 2 yi ren ol - 


TS 


P ROSA V. 
* 


Pbi. NU foraſmuch as the Applicati 
of my Reaſons have ſunk in 

thee, 1 think i213 now time to uſe ſome mat 
powerful Medicines: Go to then, if tt 
Gifts of Fortune were not fading and n 
mentary, as they are, what is there toi 
found in them which may, at any tit 
be accounted thine ?. or which, if it! 
thorowly conſidered. and looked into, W 
not appear to be vile and ae 
Riches in their own Nature, or by 
Eſtimation of Men, precious? What | 
of Riches is moſt excellent? Gold, ot 
* gre 


* . N 
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reat Maſs of Silver gathered together? But 
iis appears more glorious by ſpending, it, 
han by treaſuring it up; for Avariee al- 
ays makes Men odious,, and Bounty 
akes them famous and renowned. And 
W that which is conferr'd upon another 
W:nnot continue with any Man, then cer- 
Winly is Money moſt precious when it is 
anſlated to others, and ceaſes to be poſ- 
d by him whochath given it. If all the 
loney that is in all Parts of the World 
Were gathered into one Hand, the reſt of 
Mankind would be needful and want it. 
he Second of a Voice, if it be emirxe, 
d not obſtructed by any Medium, doth 
t the ſame. time fill the Kars of many, 
eople; hut Riches, unleſs they be dimi: 
iſhed and canton'd, cannot meet the Ne- 
ities of many; and that being done, 
hey whom they have leſt muſt unavoi- 
ably ſubmit to Poverty. O therefore 
may I juſtly ſay) narrow, mean, and e ven 
dor Riches! which cannot all be enjoyed 
many at the ſame time, and which can- 
ot be poſſeſs d by one, without impove- 
hing and ruining the reſt of Mankind! 
goth the Brightneſs of Jewels attract the 
ye? But if there be any thing extraor- 
nary in their Splendor, it is the Bright - 
ls of che Stones, and not of the Eye 
Which 
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which beholds them; therefore 1 vey 
much wonder that Men ſhould admin 
them: For what is it which wants ch 
Faculties and Motions of a Soul, and thi 
Contexture of Joints, which can real 
| ſeem beauriful to a rational Nature? Fy 
although from the Hand of the pred 
Workman, and for Diſtinction's ſake, thy 
have derived ſomething of an inferion 
Grace and Beauty, yet they are place 
below thy Excellence, and by no mea 
worthy to attract thy Admiration. Do 
the Beauty of the Fields delight the 
much? Boe, Why ſhould it not; for iti 
fair Part of the faireſt Work, the Creatia 
of the Univerſe : So ſometimes we are & 
lighted with the Clearneſs of the Sea's Faq 
ſometimes we admire the Heavens, tif 
Stars, the Sun, and Moon- Pbi. W hat do the 
things concern thee? Dareſt thou gl 
in the Splendor of theſe things? Art the 
embeliſhed, or any way diſtinguiſhed if 
the Flowers of the Spring? or doth tl 
Plenty ſwell in the fruitful Face of Sum 
mer? Why art thou carry'd away withen 
ty Joys? Why doſt thou embrace thi 
ood which is out of thy Power? ik 
Fortune can never make that thine, whid 
the Nature of things forbids to be ſo. I 
Fruits of the Earth are doubrleſs = rh 


""n * 
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Nouriſhment of living Creatures; and if 
hou wouldſt confine thy ſelf to the ſup- 
lying only of the Neceſſities of Nature, 
hou wouldſt not ſo much ſeek after the 
Affluence and Gifts of Fortune: For Na- 
ure is ſatisfied with few things, and thoſe 
he leaſt: And if thou doſt, after ſuch 
Saticty, overcharge her with Superfluities, 
hat which thou doſt ſuperadd, becomes 
either unpleaſant or hurtful to her. To 
roceed, doſt thou think that it recom- 
ends thee to the World to ſhine in Va- 
iety of coſtly Clothes? the Sight of which, 
fit be grateful to the Eye, the Matter or 
he Ingenuity of the Workman is to be 
zdmired. Doth a great Retinue, and the 
\trendance of a numerous Train of Ser- 
vants, make thee happy? If thoſe Servants 
de vitious, they are a great Burden to the 
ouſe, and pernicious Enemies to the Ma- 
ſter of it. But if they be goed, why ſhould 
he Virtue and Goodneſs of others be put 
to thy Account? From all which it plainly 
appears, that none of theſe which thou 
udft number among thy own Goods, were 
ally to be eſteemed ſo. In which, ifthere 
de no things defirable, what Reaſon is 
there that thou ſhouldf grieve for the loſs 
ot them, or rejoice at their poſſeſſion ? It 
they are fair or beautiful by Nature, what 
F doth 
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are numbred amon 


doth that concern thee? For ſo by them 
ſelves, wholly ſequeſtred from thyRichs 
they would pleaſe: They therefore «« 
not to be eſteemed precious becauſe th 
thy Goods, but bs 
«Cauſe: they ſeemed fo before thou wert d 
#irous to poſſeſs them. What is it they 
that with ſo much Noiſe, and ſo mug 
Addreſs, we deſire of Fortune? It is, pe 
hape, to drive away the Fear of Povei 
by a general Affluence of Wealth; by 
this often happens otherwiſe : for there 
great need of many Helps even to key 
10 great an Acceſſion of Furniture, a 
Variety of things after they are obtain 
And it is moſt true, that they want mil 
things who poſſeſs the moſt: And on th 
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other fide, they want the feweſt D 
meaſure their Abundance by the Nee c: 
ties of Nature, and not by the Extra B 
gance of Excentrick and irregular Dem tt 
Is it ſo then, that Men have no pro ©: 
and genuine Good planted within the 1 
but that they muſt be forced to go abroully ti 
to ſeek it? Are things ſo changed, thi H 
Man, that excellent Creature, whoſe Real 
ſon almoſt entitles him to Divinity, e 
be no other way ſenſible of his own G - 
I 


Ties, than by the poſſeſſion of ſoul-lels a 
unneceſſary things? All other Beings # 
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content with their own. Endowments, and 
you only (who are the Image of God) 
vainly ſeek acceſſional Ornaments for your 
excelling Nature, from things placed fo 
much below yc u, not underſtanding: how 
great an Injury you do by it to your Ma- 
ker. He ordained the Race of Men to ex- 
cel all other earthly Creatures; and you 
depreſs your Dignity and Prerogative be- 
low the loweſt Beings. For if that Good 
which belongs to any thing be more pre- 
cious and worthy than that thing to which 
it belongs, fiance you eſteem'd the moſt. 
contemptible things to be your Good, 
vou ſubmit your ſelt, by that your Efteem, 
to them, and take the lower Place: And this 
is but what you deſerve. For fuch is the 
Nature of Man, that he doth then only ex- 

cel other Beings, when he knows himſelf: 
But he may be ranked below the Beaſts 
that periſh, when he once flights that ne- 
ceſſary and. important Knoyledge : For 
ſuch Ignorance is natural to other Crea; 
tures; but to Man it is unnatural and a Vice. 
How weak and open an Error is it in Men, 
who imagine that any thing which is fo- 
reign to their Natures, can be an Ornament 
tothem? That cannotin Reality beſo; for 
if any thing look bright and glorious with 
that which is put upon it, that which co- 
Vers it is ſaid to ſhine, and is admired 
F 2 bur 
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but notwithſtanding the thing covered fil 
continues in its natural Impurity and Diſe- 
ſteem. I therefore deny that thing to be 

ood which is hurtful to him who pos 

eſſes it. Am I deceived in this? Tho 
wilt ſay, no; for Riches have often hun 
their Poſſeſſors, ſince every ill Man is the 
more deſirous of other Mens Riches, ani 
he thinketh him alone who is in poſſeſſiu 
of ſuch things, to be a Man of Worth, iſ 
and to be eſteemed. Thou therefore who 
now ſo much feareſt to be aſſaulted by th: if 
Spear or the Sword, if thou hadſt entre 
into the Path of this Life not incumbreli 
with Riches, thou might'ſt, like the wif 
faring Man, with an empty Purſe har 
ſung before the Robbers. The Happinciil 
then derived from fading Riches is gloti- 
ous indeed and great; by the poſſeſſinn 
of which a Man loſeth his Security and 


Quiet. 
METRUM V. 


Felix nimium prior ætas 
Contenta fidelibus arvis, &c. 


2 


Too happy they, and too much bleſs'd 
Who £7 is 7, Ages live EO 


** 


Content with what the faithful Earth did give, 


il Who Nature's kindly Products thought the beſt! 
e , yet not loſt in Luxury, N 
be Did with the Acorn Hunger ſatisfy, 

of And the moſt craving Stomach fill. 


They knew not Hy pocras nor Hydromel, 


„ Nor could the a ering Elements join 

* Of Honey and of racy Wine ; | [ ſhine; 
. Nor did the (r) Serian E in () Tyrian —_ 
| 79 . 
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H Serian.] The Seres were People, who, Oroſius faith, 
I. 3. C. 23. did inhabit a Country betwixt the Rivers 


he Hydaſpes and Indus, in whoſe Territories groweth a Tree 
el covered with a ſmall Down, according to ſeveral Au- 
6 thors, as Virgil. Georg. I. 2. 


velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres. 
And Seneca in Oet. v. 667. 
Nec Maonia diſtinguit acu 
Que Phobeis ſubditus Euris 
Legit eois Ser arboribus. 
Claudian alſo, Jar. v. 179. 
Stamine quod molli tondent de ſtipite Seres. 
This Down 1s produced from the Bowels of the Silk- 
worm, which Worm 1s elegantly deſcribed in the fol- 
lowing Verſes by Antonius Halleus, mentioned before: 
Eſt Olli mater ſanies, dat frondea Nutrix 
Pabula, Thysbeo Morus polluta cruore. 
Dueis avidam ut clauſus latebroſo in carcere pavit 
Ingluviem, totoque Satur jam corpore turget. 
Viſcera dum vacuans paulatim huic molle figurat 
Lanicium; illuwviemque modis in tenuia miris 
Net fila, & teretem glomerans convolvit in orbem. 
Ut wero emeritus perfecit nobile penſum 
Exanimo ſumilis, pretiosã ut conditus Urn. 


His 


2 
9 
| 
| 
' 


Our Fathers on their 


„ Ts ſale upon an unknowns Shore. 


And there was no Reward for ſhedding _—_ 
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ally. Beds did ſſeep, 
Had ſmiling Viſions — Fo prin I? - 

e paſſing. Rivulets and lucid Streams 
Gave whotſom dranghts. Under the ſpreading Shade 
Of the tall Pine, through which no Ray could per, 

The gentle Mortal careleſs lay, - 
Shunurug the Heats of the Meridian Ray. 


IIT. 


No Man did plow the Deep, or ſtem the Flood: 
With ſwelling Canvaſs and with buſie Oar : 
Nor did the Merchant then txpoſe his Goods 


mh 


kk wi 


The threatuing Notes of the hoarſe Trumpet then 
Did not the Man of War awake ; 
Ambition did no hateful Onarrels make, 
Nor ſhining Blades wit 2 7 oy ſtain: 
For beadlong Fury never coul 
Move Men to go to War, 
When what was got was but a Wound or Scar, 
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Hic jacet, ac luci mox redditur; induit alas, 
Famque avis, & vermis, neutrumque C deniqut 


monſtrum eſt. 


o 


ſ 

G Tyrian] Is the Purple with which Silks are died, 

and it is called Tyrium , becauſe it is a Liquor } 

drawn from a Shell-fiſh, and enters into and infects the 
Wool, or the Silk, as Poiſon doth the Bowels and Veins 
of thoſe who take it: It has the Epithet of Tyrium, be. 

cauſe Tyre, a City of Phonicia, was famous for the Fi- 4 


ſhery of the Murex, which was the Shell-fiſh yielding 
this Purple Liquor, 


Book Il. Cnſolation of Philoſyply, =: 
8 IV: 
0*that thoſe Days would rome ag 
= hich long ago went floating by, : 
l. ſwallowed in the mighty Gulf of Tims;. 


Make now an uſeleſs part of vaſt. Eternity! © 
The Love of Wialth doth all engage, a 


And more than (t) Ftna's Flames doth rage, >- 
And nothing can the burning Thirſt aſſwage. 

Ill fare the Man who broke the deep 

And ſecret Cliſets of the Earth 
And gave to Gold and Dan a Birth, 
Which in their Cauſes did deſire to ſleep; 
And whence athouſand Troubles Men do daily reap! 


— . 
— _ 
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* why ſhould I diſcourſe of Digni- 
ties and Powers, which Men (wholly 
ignorant of the true Nature of Dignity 
and Power) advance and extol to the 
Skies? which, if they are conferr'd upon 


F 4 a 
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( Etna.) The Love of Riches is fitly here compa- 
red to the Fire of Ztna, for Etna is a Mountain in the 
Iſland of Sicily, called now by the Italians il Mont Gi- 
bello, which always burns and flames, and is celebrated 
by moſt of the antient Poets. Vg. 1. Georg. 

Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Ainam, 


Flammarumque globos, liquefataque volvere ſaxa. 


1 by ſeyeral others, whoſe Deſcriptions of it are com- 
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a wicked Man, not the raging Flames 9 
Etna, nor the moſt impetuous Delugen 
vage fo much, nor do ſo much harm x 
thoſe Weapons in ſuch an hand. I belief 
you remember, your Anceſtors deſired ty 
aboliſh the (2) Conſular Governmen; 
which gave beginning to the Roman Li 
berty, becauſe of the Pride of the Conſul; 

as their Anceſtos before, for the ſame Con- 
ſideration, had baniſhed Kings out of thei 
City. But if ſometimes (which ſeldon 
happens) good Men arrive at them, wh 
other thing is there pleaſing in them, be 

ſide 
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(u) Coenſular.] Tarquinius Superbus, the laſt of the Be 
man Kings, being become hateful by his Tyranny tothe 
People, who were alſo the more inraged by the imps 
. ous Violence of Sextus his Son committed upon the 

Chaſtity of Lucretia, was expelled, by the Aſſiſtance of 

| Brutus, after he had reigned twenty five Years: Then 
Tucius Funius Brutus, and Lucius Iurquinius Collatina 
were firſt created Conſuls. At length as the Form of 
the Roman Government had changed from Regal tobe 
Conſular, ſo, according to Livy, it was again changel 
from that of Conſuls to that of the Decem-viri: For the 
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Pride of the Conſuls every Day encreaſing, or rather the t 
Fierceneſs of the People being not wholly ſubdued, 0 
which had derived its Original from Shepherds, and o. 7 
ther ſavage People, who at firſt for their Defence had a 

thered into a Body, the Conſuls were laid aſide, and 1 

e Decem—viri ſucceeded ; whoſe Power, becauſe they I 
had acted many things very tyrannically, was con. ( 
demned, and akin away the third Year after it had 


been introduced into the Government. 
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ſides the Probity of thoſe whouſe and en- 
joy them? Sao it comes to pals that Vir- 
tue receives not Honour from Dignities, 
but Dignities derive Honour from Virtue. 
But what is this Power ſo much celebra- 
ted, and ſo much deſired? O ye tetrene 
Animals! do you not confider who they 
are over whom you ſeem to exerciſe Au- 
thority? If thou ſhouldſt ſee an ambitious 
Mouſe, claming a Superiority with her ſelt 
over the reſt of her Species, wouldſt thou 
not almoſt burſt with Laughter#- So then, 
if thou conſidereſt the Contexture and Tem- 
perament of his Body, what canſt thou 
find in the World more feeble than Man, 
or more ſubject to Caſualties and Misfor- 
tunes, to whom even a Fly (one of the 
ſmalleſt Products of Nature) by a Bite, or 
by creeping into the ſecret Receſſes of his 
Body, may be the Cauſe of Death? But 
why ſhould any Man exerciſe Authority 
over another, unleſs it be over his Body, 
or what is yet inferior to that, over his 
Poſſeſſions, which are the Gifts of For- 
tune? Shalt thou ever gain an Aſcendant 
over a free and clear Soul? Shalt thou ever 
move the high-born Mind, confiſtent with 
it ſelf, and knit together by the Bands of 
Reaſon, from the proper Centre of its 
Quiet? When a certain Tyrant once thought 


Fs by 


his Tongue; he hearing that, preſently bit it 
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by Torments to compel a (w) Free Ma 
to diſcover ſome Perſons who had con 
ſpired againſt his Life, the Man bit off hi 
own Tongue, and ſpit it in his Fac 
ſwelling and bloated with Rage: ſo by hi 
Wiſdom diſappointing the Tyrant, ant 
making thoſe Torments which his Cruel. 
ty had deſigned, Matter of Triumph to 
his Heroick Courage. To go further, 
what is it that any Man may d to ano- 
ther, which another may not do again to 
him? We are told, that it was the Co- 
ſtom of (x) Buſiris to kill his Gueſts, * 

| I 
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(w) Philoſophy ſpeaks here of Auaxarchus the Phils 
ſopher, a Follower of Democritus: This Anaxarchus ht 
ving incurred the Diſpleaſure of Nicecreon King of 
prus, was ordered by him to be put into a Mortar, and 
to be pounded with great brazen Peſtles? He bore it 
with ſo great Courage and Patience, that he ſaid to tie 
Tyrant, Beat on, beat on the Back of Anaxarchus, that 
canſt not hurt him. The Tyrant ſaid Ar out 


and ſpit 
it in the Tyrant's Face. 

(x) Buſiris.] He was the Son of Neptune by Lydia te 
Daughter of Epaphus, and a moſt cruel Tyrant of tht 
Egyptians : He ſacriſiced his Gueſts to Fupiter, not {py 
ring the Prieſt from whom he had received the Coun- 
ſel to do it: but whilſt he prepared to give the {ams 
Treatment to Hercules, he was, with Amphidama | 
Son, and his Minifters and Officers, killed by Hercw# 
at the Altar. 

—— Quis aut Euryſtea durum: 


Ans illaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras, Virg. Georg, | 3. 
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himſelf at laſt was killed by Hercules his 
Gueſt. (3) Regulus after a Victory put 
many of the Cartbaginians into Chains, but 
himſelf ſoon after was forced to yield to 
their Fetters. Poſt thou therefore think 
that the Power of that Man ought to be 
magnified , "Who cannot hinder another 
from committing that upon him which he 
lately committed upon another? Conſider 
too, that if there were any po x pro- 
per or natural Good in theſe Dignities 
and Powers, they would never be at- 
tained by wicked Men, for diſagreeing 
things do not uſe to unite; and Nature 
forbids that contrary things ſhould join: 
So that ſeeing wicked Men do often exe- 
cure Offices of Dignity and Truſt, it ap- 
pears that they are not good in themſelves, 
becauſe they can reſide in ſuch Subjects. 
The ſame may alſo be moſt juſtly ſaid of 
all the Gifts of Fortune, which are moſt 
commonly ſhower'd in greateſt Plenty upor: 

the 
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) Regulus.) He was Conſul, and having vanquiſhed 
the Salentini, who inhabited that Country near the 4- 
pemme Mountains, which is now called Parte de la Ter- 
ta d Otranto, he triumphed at Rome, and was the firſt 
of the Roman Generals who conducted a Fleet into A. 


frica; and being himſelf taken by the Carthaginiaus 


whom he had conquered, he was put to Death by them 
by cutting off his Eye-lids, 
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the worſt of Men. It ought alſo to hy 
conſidered, that no Man doubteth him ty 
be valiant, in whom he hath ſeen the Vir 
tue of Fortitude ſhine : Nor him to be ſwik 
of Foot, in whom he hath ſeen Swift 
neſs. So Muſick maketh a Muſician; the 
the Science of Phyfick a Phyſician ; and 
Rhetorick a Rhetorician, The Natur 
of every Thing acts properly according i 
to its End, nor is mix'd with foreign Effet i 
of different Beings, but of its own Ac 
cord repels what is contrariant to it, or 
may be deſtructive of it. Riches can 
not extinguiſh the unquenchable Thirſt of 
Avarice; nor can Power give him Com- 
mand of himſelf, who is already the Slave 
of his Vices, and bound in the inſoluble 
Chains of his Luſts. So Dignities cot- 
ferr'd upon ill Men do not only not wake 
them worthy, but rather ſhew their Un 
worthineſs, by laying them open, and dib 
covering their Shame, But how come 
this to paſs? you are pleaſed to impoſe up- 
on things falſe Names, and differing from 
their Natures, which are often laid open, 
and appear by the Effects of thoſe very 
things: So that even theſe Riches, and 
this Power, and that Dignity, ought not 
of right to be called by thoſe Names, Re 

| " 
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laſtly, the ſame thing may be ſaid of all 
the Gifts of Fortune, in which it is ma- 
nifeſt, that nothing is deſirable, nor is 
there any thing of native Good in them 
fince they are not always the Lot of good 
Men, nor make them good to whom they 
are allotted. TY 
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Novimus quantas dederit ruinas 
Urbe flammatà, patribuſq; cæſis, &c; 


We know what Ruin (2) Nero's Rage did canſe, 
When he (a) burnt Rome, and triumpb'd ver its 
Laws, 


When 


»» 


(2) Nero.] He governed the Roman Empire about the 
Year of Chriſt 57. So long as he uſed the Advice of his 
Maſter Seneca he governed well; but he being removed, 
he fell into a Courſe of all Wickedneſs and Impiety, and 
became a great Example of Infamy, Luxury, Avarice 
and Cruelty. Firſt he appeared upon the Theatre not 
only as an Actor, but as an Harper: Next, he would 
wear no Habit twice; he would never travel withouta 
thouſand Carriages, and all the Shoes of his Mules were 
of Silver : He fiſhed always with a Golden Net, and 
with purple and ſcarlet Cords: He gaping after all 
Mens Goods, did only defire to appear rich. Laſtly. ha- 
ving ordered Rome to be burnt, he laid it to the Charge 
of the Chriſtians, and put to Death the Chief of them, 
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When all the () Conſeripe Fathers he did kill, 
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Peter and Pau the Apoſtles; as alſo Seneca his Maſter 
Antonia his Aunt, and Britannicus his Brother, Oda 
his Wife, Agrippina his Mother; and at laſt he kill 
himſelf. Vid. Sueton. I. 6. 

(a) Burnt Rome.] Ile did not burn the whole City 
only a Part of it, where the worſt Buildings were; 
whuch he did for a Jeſt, that he might by it repreſen 
the Siege of Troy. Seton. 1. 6. 

(6) The Conſcript Fathers.) A blazing Star, faith du 
tonius, which is thought to portend Deſtruction to C 
vernments and Potentates, began now for ſever 
Nights to appear. Nero being troubled at this, con- 
fulred Babylus an Aſtrologer; he anſwered, that Prince 
were wont to expiate theſe kind of Portents by ſome 
illuſtrious Slaughter, and to avert their Effects from them 
ſelves, by throwing them upon the Heads of their, Mini 
ſters and the Magiſtrates : Upon which Advice he ſer 
tenced all the Nobility and Senators to Death. 

(e) His Brother.) Britannieus who was the Son of 
Claudius by Meſja.ina, as he himſelf was by Agrippm, 
he poiſoned him. 

(d) His Mother.) Agrippina was hter to Germs 
nicus, Siſter to Caligula, Wife, firſt of Domitianus, i 
terwards of Claudius, whom ſhe poiſoned that ſhe 
might make Nero her Son (who rewarded her with 
Death) Poſſeſſor of the Empire. When ſhe was dead, 
he went to view her Body, made Obſervations of al 
the Parts of it, and ſome he praiſed, ſome he diſpraiſed. 
Adduntur pradictis atrociora, ſaith Suetonius, nec mceris 
autoribus, Neronem ad viſendum interfecta matris cadaun 


Hen whilfs the Body cold aud breatbleſs 
ben 7727 the Tyrant did fu 25 


Fe he did praiſe, and theſe be did decry. 

This Meer yes to all thoſe (e) Lands gave Law, 
hich Phoebus in his daily Voyage ſaw, 

Srretching along from the remoteſt Eaſt 

Io th' utmoſt Poins of the Sea-beaten Weſt ; 

Ind all thoſe other Countries did controul | Pole. 

hich tow'rds the South reach from the Northern 

21d Nero's Power remove his Paſſions Sway, 

, force his Rage his Reaſon to * 45 

WP wer ſpould not added be to him whoſe Will 

Befure did prompt and urge him to do ill. 


iccurriſſe; contretaſſe membra, alia vituperaſſe, ſitiqus in- 
er im oborta bibiſſe. 
(e) All thoſe Lands. ] He 
rhich ſtretcheth it ſelf to the four Quarters of the 
1 Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. Thus Virg. Ex. 
6. 
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En! hujus, nate, auſpiciis illa inclyta Roma 
Imperium terris, animos aquabit po: 

Hic vir, hic eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis 
Auguſtus Ceſar, Divum genus, aurea condet 
Sæcula qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 

Saturno quondam ſuper & Garamantas, & Indos 
Proferet imperium: jacet extra 2 tellus, 

Extra anni ſoliſque vias, ubi cœlifer Atlas 

Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptum. 
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1 Parts, each Fault, each Beauty did eſpy; 
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the Roman Empire 
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tal and fading Poſſeſſions; I only defirg 
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Boe HOU knoweſt well that I & 
| the leaſt of any Man covet my 


an honourable Occaſion of being emplgj 
ed in Buſineſs and fit Matter to exerc] 
my Virtue, left it ſhould filently growy 
leſs and old. Phi. This is one thin 
| which may tempt, I had almoſt ſaid d 
bauch, ſome Minds naturally well inclin 
and endowed, though not yet arrived of 
the Perfection of Virtue, I mean the Ds 
fire of Glory, and the Fame of having 
ſerved well of ones Country and the Con 
monwealth : But how ſmall, and hoy 
truly void of Weight even that is, do bu 
from hence obſerve : Thou haſt lea 
from Aſtrological Demonſtrations , tai 
the whole Circuit of the Earth bears th 
Proportion only of a Point to the Gre 
neſs of the Heaven; that is, if it be com 
par d to the Magnitude of the Celeſti 
Globe, it may be judged to have no 8p 
or Compaſs. And of this ſmall Regia 
of the World, almoſt the fourth Part l 
inhabited by living Creatures, known 1 
us, as Ptolomy hath ſeemed to prove. Ani 
if thou ſhalt abate alſo all which is ove 
flown by the Sea, and Marſhes, and my 
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ind alſo all that Space of the Globe which is 
cart and overſpread with Sands, or burnt 
o by the too near Vicinity of the Sun, 
hou wilt find that what is left for the 
abitation of Men, is but a very ſmall 
proportion. And do you who are placed 
n, and confined to the leaſt Point of this 
point, think of nothing but of propaga- 
ing your Fame, and exerting your Names, 
"1 making your ſelves renowned? What 
there auguſt or magnificent in Glory, 
onfined to ſo ſmall and narrow Bounds? 
dd to this, that this little Encloſure is 
nhabited by ſeveral Nations differing in 
ongue, in Manners, and in way of Life : 


ro whom, as well by reaſon of the Diffi- 
blu tics and Inconveniencies of Journeying, 
dy the Diverſity of Languages, and the 
WU ofrequency of Commerce, not only the 


ame of particular Men, but even the 


eu Names of great Cities, cannot arrive. In 
obe time of Marcus Tullius, as himſelf in 
s Writings tells us, the Fame of the Ro- 
n Commonwealth, which was then well 
0Prown and robuſt, and redoubted by the 


"arthians and ſeveral other Nations in 
heſe Parts, was not yet known to thoſe 
ho inhabited beyond the Mountain Cau- 
err. Thou ſeeſt then how narrow and 
rait that Glory is which thou „ 

0 
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ſo much to pr e and dilate. De 
thou think uae de Glorice of a Romy 
Man ſhall reach thoſe Places where th 
Fame and Story of the illuſtrious Row 
Commonwealth would never reach? I 
11 he ge: and Inſtitutions of = 
r —.— ies diſagree among themſelve 
ſo that that which with ſome is adj 
cd to be Praiſe-worthy, with othen 
thought to deſerve Diſgrace and Punilh 
ment. Hence it appears, that it is not i 
Intereſt of any Man who: defires Renom 
to have his Name ſpread through may 
Countries, and divers People, but that 
ſhould be content with that Glory a 
Fame which he can arrive at amonglth 
Countrymen, and not care to haye lt 
Immortality of ir extended beyond i 


Bounds of one Country. But how maj * 
Men, great and famous in their Gene a 


tions, hath the Careleſneſs and Neglect 
Writers paſſed by in Silence? Although i 
deed one may juſtly ask, what can {ud 
Memorials profit a Man, which with the 
Authors muſt at length yield to the Po 
ers of Age, and be with them buricd il 
Oblivion? But Men imagine that the 
have obtained Immortality if their Nang 
ſhall but live in future Ages. But if tht 
would compare this to the infinite f 
| al 
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eſs of Eternity, what have they which 
zuld make them pleaſed at the Diutur- 
of their Fame! For if the Duration 
one Moment be compared with that 
ten thouſand Years, the Spaces of both 
ing definite, it hath ſome, though a 
ry little, Portion of it. But yet this ve- 
Number of Years, and as many more” 
can by Numbers be multiplied, cannot 
all be compared to endleis Duration: 
pr there * ſome Compariſon be- 
ixt finite Beings _— themſelves, 
It there can be none at all betwixt Infi- 
te and Finite. Hence it is that Fame 
owever durable and laſting) confidered 
th infinite Eternity, will ſeem not on- 
to be little, but indeed nothi But 
bu think you cannot do well, unleſs you 
we the empty Applauſe of the People; 
d foregoing the Pleaſures of a good Con» 
ence, and the Conſideration of the in- 
ate Worth of Virtue, and the Pleaſure of 
tions reſulting from it, you look for a 
eward from the partial Breath and vain 
piſcourſes of the Aam. Obſerve now 
ow one once ingeniouſly plaid upon the 
'ghtneſs and Folly of ſuch Arrogance. 
certain Perſon accoſted another with 
ontumelious Language, who had aſſumed 
0 himſelf the Name of a Philoſopher, not 

our 
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out of a Principle of Virtue, but for th 
itch of Vain- glory; and he added, thy 
he ſhould now know if he were a g 
Philoſopher, by bearing patiently the 
Juries offered to him: He putting on far 
while a counterfeit Patience, ſaid then 
the other, Doſt thou now believe me; 
be a Philoſopher? He anſwered-ſmat 
again, I had indeed believed it, if thy 
couldft ſtill have held chy Tongue. Wh 
then is it that great and worthy Men (i 
of ſuch I ſpeak) who would by virtuy 
ways acquire Glory; what is it (I ht 
Advantage which they receive by a gu 
Name after the Body is reſolved into Du 
For if (which our Reaſon and Religa 
forbids us to believe) the whole Fabrid 
of Man, Body and Soul, is diffolv'd, N 
dies together, then is there no Gly 
nor can there be when he (ro whom! 
belongs) doth no more exiſt. Nut if ti 
Soul which hath deſerved well, when i 
= from its earthly Priſon, doth tal 
a ſwift and unimpeach'd Flight. to Hear 
will it not deſpiſe the Earth and its N 
neſſes; and being wrapt in the Joys 
Heaven, rejoice that it is wholly d 
empt from ſublunary Conſiderations #8 
Concerns ? 
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METRUM VI. 


Juicunque ſolam mente præcipiti petit; 
ummumque credit gloriam, &kce. 


Mo Glory vainly doth purſue, 

And 1 it — the 8 Good, 

Let him the ſtarry Countries view, 

And then "twill ſoon be underſtood 

ow ſmall Earth is, compar d to that vaſt Frame; 


lud then he will deſpiſe, not ſeek a glorious Name. 
II. 


Why to be freed from Death ſhould Man deſire? 
For though his Fame doth widely fly, 

Though ſept Titles he acquire, 

At laſt the mighty Thing muſt die ; 

Ind in the Grave 1s no Bickle made 


perwixt the Great and Lom, the Scepter and the 
Spade, 
III. 


Where is the good (f) F abritius vow? 
And where the noble (g) Brutus? Where 


* 


(f) Fabritius.] He was a Roman Conſul, and cele- 
rated by both Orators and Poets, eſpecially for his Fi- 
lelity and Truth: Firſt becauſe he was tempted with 
ne Offer of great Gifts by Pyrrkus King of the Epirores, 
ind even of the Promiſe of the fourth part ot his King- 
voms, if he would leave the Intereſt and Service of his 


1 Country, which he refuſed: And alſo becauſe he ſent 
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C) Cato with bis rugged Brow? 


is little of them doth TE 
In a few Letters now r Fame 4 doth Gee, 


But nothing of their Perſons can the Keen 
Ws heal | 


Mex lie in dark Oblivion Shade, 
Nor are their Virtues ſpread Fame ; 
=, can they think 7 ir Fe 

a ame + © 
To — 22 that fancied Life muſt 13 
So Death wi Fevice vitorionſly have won the Full 
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back to the ſame King Pyrrhus Tymochares his Phylg 
who offered for a Reward to gire Poiſon to is il * 
Which Action was ſo admired by that Ki V1 


that he faid, it was more eaſie to divert the Sun fra 
its Courſe, than Fabritius from the Paths of Hond 
From whence Claud.Carm. 26. J. 130. 
Et nulli pervia culpa 
Pectora Fabritii aa im invicta vel armis. 
(g Brutus.] This was Lucius Brutus, ſo called fol 
Stupidity which he acted far fear of the Tarquiu. 
was he, who after the Expulſion of the Tarquins f! 
Rape committed upon Lucretia, did aſſert the 1 
Liberty, together with Collatmus; for which þ 
they were conſtituted the firſt Conſuls, 

( Cate.] As Brutus had his Name impoſed from 
feigned N ſo Cato derived his from his Wild 
becauſe catus lignifieth Wiſe; from whence Cato. 1 
were two excellent Men who were famous by this 

name; of one or both of whom Philoſophy may ® 
ſpeak, viz. Cato major and Cato minor, ſprun both 
different times, from the Portian Stock, 08 1 | 
lum, now called Traſeat, within a few Miles of 
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D UT leſt thou ſhouldſt believe that I 
D am an inexorable Enemy to Fortune, 
and wage an endleſs War againſt her, 1 
ſhall confeſs, that there are ſome Times 
when that faithleſs One may deſerve well 
of Men; then 1 mean when ſhe opensand 
diſcovers her ſelf, and freely confeſſes her 
ſelf to be what ſhe really is. Thou doſt not 
perhaps yet underſtand what I am about 
to ſay. The thing is wonderful which I 
defire to tell thee, and therefore I almoft 
want Words to expreſs this Paradox, to 
vit, that adverſe Fortune doth more 4 
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where there are many pleaſant Villa's, 8 Pala- 
ces, Gardens — with Grotto's, Caſcades, and o- 
ther Water- works belonging to the Roman Princes and 
Nobility. The firſt, who was called the Cenſor, flou- 
riſhed about the Year 550. from the building of the Ci 
ty, and arrived at a old Age. Cato minor, who 
was called Prætorius, in the very time of the Civil 
Wars betwixt Ceſar and Pompey; of whom Lacan fing- 
eth ſomething too profanely, Regard being had to 
Heatheniſh Superſtition of thoſe times, thus, 

Victrix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed vida Catoni. 

Horace alſo, 1. 2. Carm. Ode 1. thus; 

Audire magnos jam videor duces 

Non indecyro pulvere ſordidos; 

Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, 

Prater atrocem animum Catonis. 


+ fit and truly more advantage Men thay 


roſperous: For this, under the Cloak aui 
hew of Happineſs, when ſhe ſmileth and 
eareſles, lies and deceives; the other al 
Ways fairly and openly declares her Enm 
ty, and ſhews her Inſtability. by her con 
fear Changes: That deceives, this ind 
ſtructs; that by a precious Shew of Goof 
binds the Minds of thoſe ſhe favours ; thi 
by the Knowledge of her Fickleneſs freq 
and abſolves them: Therefage t | 
obſerve the one always faithleſs, airy, wx 
vering, and ignorant of its own Condit 
on; the other ſober, ſtay'd, andeven pri 
dent in managing and making the belt ul 
of- e Laſtly, proſperous Fortum 
by her Allurements and Blandiſhment 
draws Men from the right, aſide, and ol 
of the direct way, leading to that which 
is the ſovereign Good; whilſt, for thi 
moſt part, the other doth not only lea 
Men, but as it were draw them with 4 
Hook to true and genuine Happineſs, Fur 
ther, thinkeſt thou that it is to be eſteem 
ed the leaſt Good which we receive fro 
this hard, and at the firſt ſight, horrid 
Fortun”, that ſhe doth diſcover to th 
the Hearts of thy faithful Friends, fiad 
ſhe diſtinguiſheth between the conſtail 
and doubtful Countenances of thy Com 
* 2. _ 


— 
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anions and Acquaintance; and when ſhe s 
geparteth, that ſhe raketh away her Friends 
ind leaves thine. At what rate wouldſt 
hou have bought the knowledge of this, 
when thou wert (as it ſeemed to thee) in 
hy proſperous Eſtate? Forbear then to 
geplore the Loſs of thy Riches and Ho- 
ours, ſince thou haſt found the moſt va- 
uable Jewel, the moſt precious kind of 
iches, I mean the Knowledge of thy un- 
Iterable and ſincere Friends. 


ME TRUM VIII. 


Quod mundus ſtabili fide 
Concordes variat vices, &c. 


bat this great Fabrick of the Univerſe 

V1th by a conſtant Order 1 Change; 

bat Elements, which by Nature "ſag ee, 

re by a Ligne perpetual firmly bound ; 

bat Phœbus in his Chariot brings the Day, 

lud that the Moon doth rule the ſable Night, 
bich Heſperus officiouſly leads on; 

hat the ſalt Waves are kept within their Bounds, 
ſt they ſhould on the Right of Earth encroach, 
all th" Effect of Love, which rules the Sea, 
bich doth command the many-peopled Earth, 

Ind even to Heaven its Empire doth extend. 

be his Reins ſhould careleſly remit 

e things which now affectionately love 
ould preſently declare an elfen: 


And 


us BORE P US; K. 
\ And packs the well-mqv'd. Machine: ſoon 
Fo, People of a di erent Lip doth. on 
With, ſacred Cords : This ties the Nuptial Ku, 
: And with cba 4 Hows does what ii bound confirm 
This dath to Friendſhip dictate binding Laws. 


Ob Mew, i if which rules in Heaves, | 
ad ae, er your noble Adrmnds. 
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Tbe A R GU ME NI. 
loſopby now urgeth: Arguments, o 
2 1 all — 2 Frer Happineſs ; I 
Put that they do very err in the way. 
f obtaining it, whilſt ferns believe to find. 
in Riches, others in Diguities, in tb 
avour of Kings, inebe — of great A- 
bievements, in „ or in the Pleas 
e the Bahr She demonſtrates clears. 
; that it is in none of theſe, becauſe they 
re ſo far from being to be accounted 
was, that they are accompanied with a: 
Feat many Evils; but in God, who is the 
wereign and only Goody and that by his 
order the World is governed, 

G 2 P R O- 
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Y this time ſhe had ended þ 
Song, _— —_— to hq 
| more, was ſo charmed by th 
Oh Pleaſantneſs of it, that I fl 
long expecting that ſhe wal 

proceed: But at laſt ſaid 1, O thou c 
Support and Stay of languiſhing Min 
how much haſt thou refreſhed me eith 
with the weight of thy Sentences or g 
{weetneſs of thy Numbers ! ſo that n 
I almoſt think my ſelf an equal Match { 
Fortune, and able to reſiſt her Blow 
Therefore I do not only not fear the 4 
plications of thoſe Remedies, which thi 
didſt ſay a little before were ſharp, bu 
earneſtly defire to hear what they are 
well perceived that, returned ſhe, wil 
with Silence and Attention thou didſt 
ccive my Words; and I did then expi 
ſuch a State of Mind in thee, or whit 


more true, I did then create in thee {il 0 
an one. And indeed what yet remain I. 
be ſaid is of ſuch a Nature, that wha P. 
is firſt taſted, ir ſeems to bite, and is 
pleaſant; but when it is once ſwallo f . 


it turns ſweet, and is moſt grateful to! 


Stomach. But becauſe thou ſayſt i 
| would 
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vouldſt now gladly hear, with what De- 
ire wouldſt thou burn, if thou eouldſt 
magine whither I am now about to lead 
hee? Whither is that I pray thee? (ſaid 
), To that true genuine Felicity, an- 
wered ſhe, which thy Mind doth appre- 
end as if it were in a Dream, and of 
vhich thou ſeemeſt to have ſome Foretaſte. 
zut thy Sight is ſo clouded with falſe 
orms, and light Appearances, that it 
annot bear the Luſtre of that Object. 
Then I intreat thee without Delay, ſhew 
e that true Happineſs. I will moſt wil- 
ingly, at thy Deſire, do it, replied ſhe : 
But [ will endeavour to deſcribe thar falfe 
ad adulterate Cauſe which is better known 
o theez and that being fully laid open, 


hou wilt be better able to comprehend 
„bat exact Model of true Felicity which 
call draw, by caſting thine Eye upon its 
'Y ontrary. 
vpe 


METRUM JI. 


Qui ſerere ingenuum volet agrum, 
WIS Libcrat arva prius fruticibus, 
bei Falce rubos filicemque reſecat, &c. 


He who the grateful Field would ſow, . 

Muſt Shrubs and Fern out of it throw, 

"at ſo the Corn may hag and grow. 
a 


2. 


- 
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To bim auho uuth aſfamſiue Peas 
Did once his Palate witiate, 
The Labour of the buſie Bee 15 ſons. 
A ben the (a) South-wind, a e ng Peace, 
Doth its Storm · breathing Noiſes ceaſe, 
The radiaut Glories of the Sars increaſe, 
u ben () Lacifet's vidtorions Ray 
Huub chac'd Night's darker Shades, away, 
The clothid in, * comes the Day. 
So if thou canſt by Jelf 2 
From that which 2 thy Eyes deceive, 
Thy Mind will * the ee Good perceive 


PROSA 1 


"HEN fixing her Eye a little, andy 
it were withdrawing her #elF in 
the moſt inward Cabinet of her 'Mmi 
_ the thus began; All the Care mou 
fold Studies of Men do indeed 
different Paths, but they tend to — 
End, which is Happineſs : And Happms 
is that compleat Good, of which wheni 


Man is once poſſeſſed, he hath nothin 
wor 


— — 


— 


42 The South. wind.] It is of its Nature to bring Ran 
to drive on the wateriſ Clouds. 


(6) Lucifer. ] It is the Tong ar, which i 


Venus: By the'Greoks it is dec oe, and 
Latins when it goes before the Sun, and al 


it followeth him Heſpexis. 80 Virgil. 8 v. . 
Naſcere * diem weniens age Lucifer almum. 
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more to defire. | This indeed is the Sove- 
reign Good of all, and contains all others 
in it: To which, if any thing were want- 
ing, it could not be the chief, becauſe 
there would be ſomething without it ſelf, 
ſome foreign Advantage which were to be 
deſired. It is therefore apparent, that Bleſ- 
ſedneſs or Happineſs is that perfect State 
in which all other Goods meet and cen- 
tre; which, as I have ſaid; all Men en- 
deavour to arrive at by different Ways and 
Means: For in the Minds of Men there 
is naturally inſerted a Deſite of che true 
Good, but wandring Error leads them to 
the falſe and fictitious one; ſo that ſome, 
believing it to be the chief of Goods to 
want nothing, labour for an abundance of 
Riches : Others again believing Happineſs 
to conſiſt in being reverenccU/and eſteem- 
ed by their Country-men, endeavour all 
they can after Honouts. There are alſo 
thoſe who place it in Power, and theſe 
endeavour either to rule themſelyes, or to 
be Favourites to thoſe who actually go- 
nern. There are thoſe alſo who fancy an 
high Renown to be. the height of Hap- 
pineſs; and theſe, by all the Arts of War 
and Peace, haſten to propagute their Names, 
and to arrive at Glory. Muny meaſure the 
Fruits of this \Goo by Joy and. Chearful- 
G 4. neſs, 
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in the World to abound in Luxury, 


any one deſireth above other things, be 


neſs, and they think it the happieſt hy 


to be diſſolyed in Pleaſures. Some ther 
are who uſe theſe Cauſes and Ends inter. 
changeably; as they who defire Richesy 


.a Means to obtain Power and Pleaſures; g 
as they who deſire Power, either that by 


it they may get Money or purchaſe ; 
Name: About theſe and ſuch like thing 
the Intention of all human Actions ani 
Deſires is verſed and employed, as No. 
lity and popular Applauſe are ſought aft 


by ſome, which Men think do make then 


famous, and Wives and Children by 6 
thers are deſired for the ſake of Pleaſure 
Only Friendſhip, which is a ſacred kind d 
Tie, is not to be reckoned amongſt the 
Goods of Fortune, -but amongſt thoſe d 


Virtue : Bur all other things are deſire 


either for the Power or the Pleaſure which 
they afford. Now for the Goods of tht 

y they are to be referred to the thing 
mentioned before : For Strength, and tht 


large Proportion of Parts, ſeem to gift 
Power and Worthineſs, Beauty and Swift 
neſs, to afford Glory and Fame; and Health 


and Indolence of Body yield Joy and Ples 
ſure. In all theſe things it appears that 
Happineſs is only wanting; for whatevel 


judge 
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judgeth that to be the chief Good: But 
we have already defined Happineſs to be 
the Sovereign of Goods; wherefore every 
one judgeth that to be the happieſt State, 
which he deſires above all others. Thou 
haſt now therefore before thine Eyes an 
exact Scheme and Form of human Felici- 
ty, that is, Riches, Honours, Powers, 
Glory and Pleaſure, which laſt was only 
conſidered by (c) Epicurus; and conſe- 
uently he did declare that Happineſs con- 
ſted in that alone, becauſe he imagined 
that other things did withdraw Joy and 
Chearfulneſs from the Heart and Spirits. 
But I return to the Studies and Inclinati- 
ons of Men, whoſe Minds are always bent 
upon the chief Good, and are ever ſeek- 
ing after it, though it ſeemeth to be as 
with a darkned Underſtanding, and like a 
drunken Man reeling about, and not kno w- 
G 5 ing 


(c) Epicurus.] Epicurus was 2 Philoſopher known e- 


nough: In Phyſicks, he taught that Bodies were com : 


pounded of Atom:; and in Ethicks, that the chief or ſu- 
vereign Good did conſiſt in Pleaſure: And argued thus; 
ce there are no other Goods except Riches, Honours, 
Power, my and Pleaſures; that Good amongſt theſe 
which excells the others ought to be eſteemed the Sove- 
— Good; but Pleaſure ſeems to excel all the others, 
: cauſe the reſt are not ſought after, but becauſe they 
Wag to bring Joyfulneſs and Pleaſure to the Mind. Vo- 
Ptuous Men are from him uſually called Epicwres, 
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ang which Path to rake which may le 
Aim theme. Do they, let me ask the, 
ſeam to wander, who endeavour 10 py 
themſclwes inte a Condition of wantmy 
nothing ? Ceatwinly there is no State doth 
ſo much afford Happineſs as that of he 
ving Sg and Affluenee of all goud 
Ib being out of need of bein 
btholden to another, but having ſuffcien 
far ane's ſelf. Or are they guilty of Fd 
ly who think that what is the beſt da 
deſerve Eſteem and Reverenoe? Centais 
ly no; for that thing is ſurely not vil 
and contemptible, which all Mem with h 
much Lutention labour after. Is nat Pom 
to be numbred amongſt - Goods? Why 
2 For = that % be * N feeble ant 
Without Strength, which is apparent) 
better than all other things 2 1 Ro 
nown not to be regarded? But it cannd 
be denied, but that whatever is moſt & 
Cellent ſeemeth alſo te be moſt renowned, 
Fio to what purpoſe ſhall we ſay that Hap 
pineſs is not an anxious and melanche!y 
thing, nor ſubje& to Grief and Troubls 
fince even in the leaſt things Men ſeri 

_ for what may delight and pleaſe them 
Theſe are the things which Men defire to 
obtain and poſſeſs, and for this Cauſe di 
they labour after Riches, Dignitics, Com 
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ads, Glory, and Pleaſure, that they 
— W. 2 ä and Abundance wirh- 
in themſelves, that ſo they may arrive at 
Eſteem, Poet and Fame, It muſt there- 
fore be a Good, of Whieh all are in queſt 
by ſo divers Ways and different Studies 
And from hence it my calily appear ho 
great the Power and Force of Nature is, 
ſince not with ſtanding that all Men differ 
very much in their Opinions of Good. 
yet they All agree in the choice of the 
End of it. 


MET RUM UL 


Quantas rerum flectat habenas 
Natura potens, &. 


Vll tate my Harp, and touch each warbling Strinz, 
And I, her Bard, will fing 
Of Natare's powerful Hand, 
Which doth with Reins the Univerſe command. 
My Song ſhall comprehend each Law, 
By which ſhe doth all Beings bind and aue, 
Til read her mighty (4) Paudedts ver, 
My 
—— ——— l OCD 2 AEST HT 
(s) Fandects. ] I ſtile the Book of Nature ſo here, be- 
cauſe the Etymology of Pande#e is from Ty. ame, 
and IK capio, as containing all ſorts of Learning 
5. kings: But properly the Yon, or Bod of the 
V w called D gathered compiled from 
37 Clvilians, were el — e 
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My Eye into each Page ſhall look 
* of 4 0 ) Elephintine fk oh 
And I her choiceſt Secrets will explore. Y 
1 the (F) Punick Lion ſbould furget 
Himſelf, and to à ſervile Chain ſubmit; 
Though the ſhame Hand which gave him Mea 
8 Preſumes the noble Beaſt to beat; 
| Although he meanly then looks low, 
Aud ſeems to dread bis haughtyKeeper's Brow, 
0 Tet if the Blood his Face 0'r-ſpread, 
Which that imperions Blow did ſhed, 
His waken'd Courage doth ariſe, | 
And he remembers that by Right he im 
De powerful Monarch of 1 Lawns andW/1d: 
Aßam d of bis baſe Fears, he loud doth cry, 
His Plaints invade the Sky, 
He breaks bis Chain, and meets his Liberty; 
And his preſuming Keeper ſhall 
A bloody Vietim to his Fury fall. 
When (g) Philomel, which from the Wood 
The ſleeping Sun was wont te ſerenade, 


Bo 


I 


Inv 


lth 


. 
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(e) Elephantine.)] Libri Elephamini were the Books 
wherein the Orders and Decrees of the Senate of Rome 


were written: They were called ſo from the Large- m 
neſs of them. wh. uf 

77 _ African, or of Africk, and particularly ki 
of that Part of it near Carthage. pb 


(s) Phbilomel.] The Text is, qua canit altis garrula 14 
mis Ales, I have rendred it by Philomel, becauſe ſhe par- 
takes of the common Nature of all of her kind, 
Story of Philomela, Daughter of Pandion King of Athen, 
and the Fiction upon it by the Poets, is ſo well known 
that I need not inſert it at length here; She was raviſh- 
ed by Trreus King of Thrace (who married her Siſter 
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Into her Priſon is betray'd; 
Although>ſhe have the cboiceſt Food 
Which Man can for her Taſte invent, 
Yet that will not prevent; 
But, if ſhe from the Priſon view the Shade 
Of that delightful Grove, 
Where ſhe had often mourn'd her Tragick Love, 
The Meats prepar' d ſhe doth deſpiſe, 
Charm'd with the Woods which entertain her 
[Thoughts and Eyes, 
She nothing but the Woods afar, 
And to their Praiſe her choiceſt Notes direds, 
The Sapling forc'd by a ſtrong Hand, 
His tender Top doth downward bend : 
But if that Hand doth it remit, 
It ſtrait towards Heaven Fs lifts up its Head. 
The Sun in the (bh) Heſperian Main 
At Night his Royal Bed doth make, 


Bat 
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> 


Progne.) He cut out her Tongue that ſhe might not 

diſcover the Rape, but ſhe wrought the whole Story in 
Embroidery, and ſent it to her Siſter out of Priſon :; 
Now at the Feaſt of Bacchus they were all met toge- 

ther; Progne therefore took her Siſter out of Priſon, and 

made her kill her Son 1tys, and dreſs him and ferye him 
up at Table to Tereus, who being enraged, would have 

killed them; but purſuing his Wife, ſhe was metamor- 

phoſed into a Swallow, Tereus into a Lapwing, Itys into a 

Pheaſant, and Philomel into a Nightingale, who with war- 
bling Notes is ſtill feigned to lament the Misfortunes of 
ber Family. Ovid. Metam. lib. 6. ver. 510. 

% Heſperian.] Philoſophy takes this Argument from 
the Sun, whom the Poets fable to hide himſelf in the 
Sa when he ſets, that by ſo doing, having purged and 
waſhed off the Filth Duſt which he hath c tract- 
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But 255 (i) 4 ſeeret Path agdin 
e 


ade aruty towards the Toth take, 
Tl 25 their Ori * 


2 gladly thitber wan 10 retreat; 

To nothing certain Order duth remain, 
But that which males the End ts mert 
Herb ir Beginning, and a Round tale 
Fix'd on the BAH. of Stabiluy. 


- - 
— 
. — — 
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AYP go 0 46 O Men, whoſe [Tag 
things below, 

that I may were) call you earthly Anime 
do think cver of your Beginning, though 
it be but with a dreaming and darkned | 
_— on, and you have always the tm 
7 gon in view, although 30 


| hive no clear and perfe&t Notion of it:M'" 

So that though — — Intention les 

Jag 

A K 

Ne B N 

od in tis Cours in the Day-time,” he mi io we. 
Morning appear more pure and ſplendid. Heſperv 


ah Sea is denominated from that Star which appeartl 
firſt to us after the ſett ing of the Sun. 

(i) Secret Path.] Becaule the Way by which the ec 
returns from the Weltera to the Eatern Part of Her 
ven is wholly uaknown; for all Countries haye thok 
other Countries placed on the parc of the Globe cob 


to them for Antipodes, che Sun not pearing n 
Ie amy * 


. 
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you to the true Good, yet indireft and 
manifold Error-.draws'you from it. Conifi- 

der now if Men can by thaſe Means. 
which they endeavour to attain Here 
neſs, arrive at their deſired End, For if 
Riches, if Honours, and other the like 
Acceſſions can place one in ſuch a State, 
that he ſhall ſeem to want no otherthi 
to make him happy, then will 1 confeſs 
that Felicity may be derived fromſuch Ac- 
quiſitions. But if ſo it be that theſe can- 
not make good what they ſeem fo fair 
o promiſe, and that thoſe who 
hem in the greateſt meaſure, do yet want 
many other Advantages and good things, 
will not the counterfeit and miftakea Face 
f Happineſs be clearly diſcoveredin them? 
irſt of all therefore I ask thee, who not 
long ſince didſt abound in Riches, whether 
ometimes in that great abundance thy Mind 
vas not anxious and diſcompoſed upon the 
receiving of any notable Injury? Boer. 
ruly I never remember that in my moſt 
numerous Proſperity my Spirits were ſo 
tee as not to be oppreſſed with ſome 
rouble or other. Phil. And was not that 
decauſe ſomething was abſent which thou 
lidſt defire, or ſomething preſent which 
hou wouldſt have had away? Boer. So it 
truly, Phil, Why then thou deſiredſt 
the 
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the Preſence of that, and the Abſence | 
this? Boez. I confeſs it. Phil. Every My 
_ -wanteth that which he deſireth. 

-Doubtleſs he doth. Phil. Can that My 
then who wanteth any thing be faid 9 
have all things within himſelf ſufficienthy 
his Neceſſities? Boez. No. Phil. And did 
not thou in all thy Plenty labour und 
this want? Boer. What then? Phil. Tha 
hence it follows that Riches cannot pu: 
Man beyond all Want, nor make him Seh 
ſufficient, although this was it which th 
ſerm'd to promiſe. And this alſo I thi 
of great Moment to be conſidered, th 
Money hath nothing in its own Natur 
-which can hinder its being taken from th 
Poſſeſſor, though * his Will. B. 
I confeſs that. Phil. It ought to be co 
feſs'd, when we ſee every Day that tt 
ſtronger takes it from the weaker. Fra 
whence ſpring all Debates at Law, att 
all Complaints in Courts of Judicature,bu 
from this, that Men deſire to recover thet 
Eſtates and Goods, of which they hat 
been bereft cither by Force or Fraud! 
Boer. It is plain. Phil. Then every Ml 
needeth foreign Helps to maintain the ac 
ſeſſion of his Money. Boer. W ho deni 
it? Phil. But he would not want fud 


Help unleſs he were the Owner of Mo 
* ne) 
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ney, which he is in a poſſibility of loſing. 
Boer That 1s Cnoueifibnable. "Phil. Then 
is the thing turned into its contrary z for 
Riches, which were thought to have 
made a Man ſelt- ſufficient, do rather make 
him have need of Aid froni others. B 
what way do Riches drive away Neceſſi- 
ty? Can rich Men be neither hungry nor 
thirſty? Are not the Bodies of the Rich 
ſenfible of Wintet's Cold? But perhaps 
thou may'ſt ſay, ſuch Men have wherewith 
to ſatisfy this, and to quench that, and to 
keep our the other. By theſe Means it's 
true that Riches may comfort and ſupport 
thoſe who ſuffer theſe things, but they 
annot wholly free them from ſuch In- 
conveniences. But if theſe Neceſſities, 
which are ever gaping and. asking for 
more, cannot be. ſupplied with Wealth, 
then there ſtil] remains ſomething which 
ſhould be ſatisfied. I ſhall not now urge 
that the ſmalleſt things are ſufficient for 
Nature, and that nothing is enough for 
Avarice, But if Riches cannot remove 
Want, but rather create it, why ſhould 
Men vainly imagine that they can. meet 
and ſupply all humane Neceſlities? 


6-4 


METRUM Il. 


6 fluente dives auri gurgite 
on expleturas cogat avarus opes, & 


ma rich — Averice with bis Wealth wil 


Alder 2 vage. s thro' bis Meads jþ  ſboxld fir 
2 Chains of ace his Neck and Arm, 
þ with an Arbor Dal he tills bis Faris 
Care all his buſte Life unquiet make, 
And at bis Death his G him forſake, 
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UT it may be ſaid that Dignitiemm 
der thoſe Men honoured and eſteen 
who polſeſs them. I ſhall only then ak 
if they have the Power to place Vim 
in the Minds of thoſe who enjoy the 
and clear them from Vice? Surely no; 
it bath been found by Experience, that thy 


are ſo far from expelling vitious in 
thh 


— 


— * & 


(*) Tage A great River in 5 which hari 
run 400 Mites, falls into the Sea two Leagues belt 
Lisbon; it is called by the Inhabitants of the Count 
Taio, by the Portugueſe 4 Trio, by the French le T4 
— is aid to carry Gold-ſand in the | bottom of it; whid, 


it is believed, it waſheth from ſome Hills, where Min 
af that $ctal are engendred, which it paſſeth by in i 
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that they rather make them more conſpi- 
cuous. Hence it is that we often ſo much 
diſdain their being conferr d unde 


ſerving Men. For which Reaſon, I) n- 
tullus called () Nonius rhe Conſul, even 


9 
* 
— — nee 


(1) Cuulus.] He was # noted Poet, who was ſo fa- 
tyrical in his Verſes, that he did not fpare the Emperor 
himſelf; he might therefore well reflect upon Nonins, 
ſo great a Magiſtrate. Carm. 5 3 
2 eft Catulle, quid moraris emori 
Sell in Curuli $truma Nonis ſedes : 

Per Conſulatum pejerat Vatinius. 
Quid eſt Catulle, quid moraris emori? 

n) Nonius.] Many Criticks believe that Boetias did 

not know that Strama was the Sir-name of N,, 45 


7% Scaliger and others; but certainly, as the French 
01888 Commentator well obſerves, and as it may be obvious 
i to others who will confider well, he is not accuſable 

either of Ignorance or Miſtake; for Struma was 
TEES the Cognomen of Nonzus his Family, it is not yet plain 
eh bere that he was tiled ſo in Contempt by Catullus: for a 
ir. name was often impoſed upon thoſe who firſt did bear 
1 it from ſome notable Defe& either of Body or Mind ; as 
0 upon him who was firſt called Servins à Serve, a Slave; 
i Spurio, a Baſtard ; Bratrs 4 Bruto, a brutal fin- 
“ Perſon. Add to this, that this ſort of Sirname is ne- 
oer found to be joined amongſt the antient Romans 
ui wich the Name of any Perſon to whom Diſgrace was 
lon or deſigned by it: Struma was the Sirname of Nonins, 
i hich doubtleſs was impoſed-en him or ſome of his An- 
gr <<fiors, who were infetted with the Suma, which is 
hick Bi Diſeaſe cauſed by a Wen or Swelling on the Neck or 
lion rm. holes, or on both, and is taken by ſome-now tobe 


the King's-Evil. It is the likelier alſo that Caullas did 
intend a Reflection upon .Neuixs, and made his Allufiun 
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When he was n Ivory Chair, th 
FP gotch or Impoſtume of th 
dunn State, Doſt thou not ſre why 
L great Inconveniences Digi- 
ties have wroùght to wicked Men? They 
Deformities would leſs appear if they wen 
more obſcure. and could be content tobe 
without honourable Titles. And let me noy 
ask thee, if thou thy ſelf (notwithſtanding 
the Dangers which hang over thee )coulll 
condeſcend to be Colleague with (u) Dt 
coratus in the Magiſtracy, who hath diſcy 

FR yerel 


to the Diſeaſe, as I have rendred it, becauſe he join 

Nonius the Prator in the aforeſaid Verſes to Vatinins tit 
Cenſul, who labouring under that Diſeaſe, was oft 

called by his Enemy Cicero, Struma aut Strumoſs human. 
_'Pro Seſtio, medentur civitati, qui exſecant peſtem aliqus 

uam Strumam: In Vatin. Struma denique Ebore in 
demigrarum; and elſewhere, tumidum habemw 0 
ratorem. | 

Y Decoratus.] This is the Perſon to whom Theodend 

inCaſſiodorus writes,Var.l.5:Ep.z l. That he ſhould compel ſom 

Men to pay the Money demanded of them, if he ſhould truly ſu 

that they were Debtors, becauſe he was an Aﬀeſſor to th 

Maſter of the Offices: which however did not hinder bi 

that. he might be — ES 7 cog Scurrn & Delas 

(Scurra, becauſe he followed great Men, and by Sch 

fing and Taunting did gain his Living: 
be PT Mimum agit ille 

Urbani qualem us Scurra Catulli. 

A Delator, i. e. an Informer, becauſe he had ſecretij u 
- euſed other Men.) Domitian did order that this ſort d 
Men ſhould be puniſned, ſaying, as Suetonius doth relit 

it, Qui delatores non caſtigat, invitat. 


— 
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vered himſelf to be a ſaucy Buffoon and 
an officious Informer? For it is not rea- 
>nable to reverence thoſe Men who have 
arrived at Honours without deſerving 
them: But if thou ſeeſt a Man endowed 
vith Wiſdom, thou couldſt not but think 
him worthy of Reverence and Eſteem, 
and of the Wiſdom with which he is en- 
lowed. Boer. No ſurely, for Virtue hath 
her proper Worth, which ſhe transfers to 
hoſe who are her Votaries. And foraſmuch 
as Honours conferr'd by the People cannot 
make a Man worthy of them, it is clear 
that they do not contain the genuine 
Beauty of true Worth and Dignity: In this 
Men alſo ought to be wary; for if a Man 
be fo much the more abject, by how 
much the more he is deſpiſed of every 
one; then Dignities which cannot pro- 
cure Reverence or Efteem to ill Men, 
whom they expoſe to the World, do ne- 
ceſſarily make them more the Subjects of 
Contempt and Scorn. Nor do Dighities 
themſelves come off clear; for. impious 
Ferſons are reveng'd on them, fince they 
ſully and ftain the Brightneſs of them by 
their contagious Villanies. And that thou 
may'ſt know that Eſteem and Reverence 
cannot be purchaſed by theſe tranſitory 
and empty Dignities, conſider, that if a 
n Man 
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Man who hath often been Conſul, ang 
run through many other honourable De. 

grees of Magiſtracy, ſhould perchance ar 
rive in a barbarons Nation, would his 
Honours, doſt thou think, make him be 
reverenced by thoſe Barbarians?” Further, 
if it were of the Nature of Dignities tg 
make Men venerable and reverenc'd, it 
would perform that Office in all Place: 
amongſt all Nations; and at all Times; 
Fire; Here · ever it is, never parts with 
its innate Quality of being hot. But be: 
cauſe- Honours do not proceed from any! 
Power in themſelves, but ariſe from the 
falſe Opinion of Men, they "immediately 
vaniſh, when they chance to be amongſt 
thoſe ho do not eſteem them to be Dig. 
nities. But this is amongſt foreign Ni. 
tions. Let me then ask thee, if they ab 
ways endure even with thoſe from whom 
they have their Beginnings? The (o) Pre- 

rorſhip 


(0) Pretorſhip.] The Reman Pretors, as their Lawyen 
relate, at rt? Bbc the Magiſtrates who pro 
poſed only the Edicts, and the Matter of which the &. 
nate was to conſult; but in proceſs of time they ob- 
tained, by the Conſent of the People, the Power of mi 

ing Edicts and Laws themſelves. Afterwards much 
oß their Buſineſs was to take care of, and to exhibit, at 
their own. Expence, the Circen/ian and Scenick Plays: 
From hence the Pretorian Dignity is here called by o 
Author, Inane Nomen C gravis Sarcina. | 
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ip heretofore was a great and honou- 
— — and much ſought-after, but 
now it is only an empty Name, and an 
heavy Addition to the Senator's Expence: 
ho ever heretofore had the (p ) Superin · 
tendency of the Markets, and was to pro- 
ide Corn for the People, and had the 
are of. the publick Victuals, was eſteemed 
great and honourable; but now what is 
here more vile and: abject than that: Em- 
ploy So that what Laid a little bęfore is 
ery clear, that the thipg which hath no 
proper innate; Beauty, muſt neceſſarily, 


dmetimes be ſplendid. and admired, and 
ometimes undervalued and ſlighted, as. tha 
Opinion of the People flows or ebbs. If 
Dignities therefore cannot give Men Re- 
erence and Eſteem, if they become vile 
by-the Contagion of ill Men, if they loſe 
heir Luſtre by the Change of Times, if 
bey are eſteemed worthy, or otherwiſe, 
cording to the Eſtimation of Men, what 


Beauty 


TB Tee 


— 


0 The Praſectus anne, or he who provided the 
publick Corn, was heretoſore ſo great an Officer amongſt” 
de Romans, that Auguſius himſelf accepted of that Fre- 
ure, and either held it ſo long as he lived, or but a 
tle before his Death he did ſubſtitute C. Turrianus: but 
n the time of Boetius that Office was ſo embaſed, that 
t only had the Inſpection of the Bakers, and Sellers of 
Wine, as Caſſiodorus relates, lib. G. variar. form. 18. 
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Beauty then is there in them which ſhouls 
make them deſirable, or what Dignity cu 
they confer on others} "117-89 3Fþ 


METRUM IV. 


Quamvis ſe Tyrio ſuperbus Otto 4 
Comeret & niveis Lapillis, &c. 


| Nero, with Purple and with Pearl adors'd,” 
. Was 425 and by, all Men loath d and ſcorn; 

The Senators with (q) Curule Chairs be gracd 
Which Gift the Giver's Luxury yet embai'd; © 
Who then can think that true Felicity | | 


| Refides in Hononrs, which we daily ſee 
An impions Tyrant's gaudy Donatives to be? 


— 1 n _ r 


| 82 This, as was ſaid before, was the Cu 
made of Ivory, and carved, in which the Chief Mag 
ſtrates were carried to the Senate-houſe. # _ | 

Cuilibet hic faſces dabit : eripietque Curule, 
Cui volet importunus Ebur, frater, pater, res 

d | Hor. I. 1, Ep. 
Signa quoque in ſella noſſem formata Curuli 
Et totum Numide ſculptile dentis opus. 

. Ovid. 1. 4.de Pont. Ec. 
Prator adeſt vacuoque loco ceſſere Curules. Lucan. lids, 
Nero did confer this and other Enſigns of Dignity upol 
thoſe Senators whom he 1 moſt: and becaul 
they were diſpoſed rather at the Will of the Ermperd 
than upon the Conſideration of Deſert in thoſe hop 
ſeſſed thein, they are ſtiled by our Author mdecore: Gf 


rules. | | 
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Phil, CAN Kingdoms or the Familia- 

rity of Princes. make a Man 
mighty ? Boet. How can it be otherwiſe, / 
fince their Felicity doth. always: endure 2 
pb. But miſtake not, for both Antiquity | 
nd the preſent Times abound with Ex» - 
amples of Kings and Porentates who have 
been forced to change an happy for a ca- 
lamitous Eſtate. And then we may juſt- 
ly cry out, how great and glorious a thing 
Is Power, which is not of Ability to pre- 
erve even it ſelf? But if Dominion and 
the Rule over many People be the effici- 
nt Cauſe of Happineſs, doth not it fol- 
low, that if it be defebive in any Part, it 1 
muſt neceſſarily diminith that Happineſs | 
and introduce Miſery ? But although hu- 
man Empires extend themſelves far and 
ide, there muſt of neceſſity be many Peo- 
ple over which every King can have no 
ommand ; and on whatſoever Hand this 
rower which conſtitutes Happineſs ſhall 
fail, there muſt Impotence enter, which 
wſes Miſery, Hence therefore it is na- 
ural to aver, that Princes muſt have a 
larger Portion of Miſery than of its con- 


H trary. 
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ctrary. A (r) certain Tyrant who well uy 
«derſtood the Danger of his Condition, di 

well expreſs the Fears ard Cares whid 
attend Government by the Terror of 
naked Sword hanging over a Man's Haſ 
What then is this thing call'd Powe 
which cannot expel Care, nor baniſh Fe} 
Men defire to live ſecure, but cannot 
and yet they glory in and boaſt of they 
- - a g Power, 
— — — — 


Ahr.] He means Diamſius King of Sigh 
who hath been noted by all ſucceeding Ages tor hit 
rannical Government. His Hiſtory 1s ſo well know 
. extolling the —— 
tering Di , and extolling neſs which i 
thought he did enjoy in the poſſeſſion of great Pow 
and Wezith, the Tyrant attired him one Day as aN 
aud ordered a Royal Table and Service to be prepund 
for him, that he might have a Taſte of that Felicity w 
be ſo much a ed: But whilſt Damocles was in l 

Royal Robes with delicious Fare before him, Orv 
were given to hang a naked Sword with the Pai 
downwards juſt over his Head, and only 
Hair; which when Damarles percei 
«cat nor take any Pleaſure in his Royal Attendance: F 
Which Diony/is made him perceive that the Liſe q 
Prince (though living in great State and Plenty) is 
e, fince he is continually — and 


Dulcem elaborabunt, ſaporem. 
Nen avium cithareque cantus 
Somram reducent. Hor, 1. 3. Carm. Ode t. 
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do wer. Canſt thou believe him to be 
owerful, whom thou ſeeſt not able to do 
hat he would? Or him mighty, who 
goes ſurrounded with a Guard, to terrifie 
thoſe of whom he himſelf is more afraid, 
ind whoſe Power is ſeated in the Num- 
of his Attendance? And now why 
ou!d I rrouble my ſelf to diſcourſe of 
he Favourites of Princes, when 1 have 
ew d even Kingdoms themſelves to be 
ubje& to ſo much Imbecility ? eſpecially 
ince theſe gaudy things are often dif- 
praced and ruined, as well when the Prince 
3 fortunate as when he is unhappy. Nero 
vould allow (s) Seneca his Friend and Tu- 


or this only Favour, to chuſe the manner 
H 2 of 


Ran _— 


— _— 


(s) Seneca.] He was a Philoſopher of the Set of the 
ſtoicks, and born at Corduba in Spain; he was Uncle to 
«an the Poet, and Tutor to the Emperor Nero, (anno 
60.) who afterwards ſentenced him, that he might 
oſſeſs his Wealth, to drink Poiſon, which working not 

Effect with him, he ordered him to be put into an 
lot Bath, and his Veins to be opened, out of which 
Blood flowing, he gently expired. Tacitus ſaitli, that 
when one of the Centurions was ſent to him to de- 
ounce the Certainty of his Death, he faid, Neque a- 
 ſupereſſe poſt matrem fratremque interfettos, quam ub 
WK a40r15, pr aceproriſqus necem adjiceret; That there was 
nothing now left for him to do after the Murder of his 
| 1 but to add that of his Teacher and 
1176 to k - — 
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of his Death after he had condemned hin, 
The Emperor (z). Antoninus expoſed (u Pa 
ęPinian, who had long been great at Coun, 
to fall by the Swords of his Souldier, 
Both of them would willingly have re 
nounced-their Authority; and Seneca wy 
willing to have given his whole Eſtate 
and all his Riches into the Hands of Nx 
ro, and to have retired: but whilſt the 
Force of Fate puſhed them on toward 
their Fall, neither of them could accom 
pliſh what they deſired to have done. Why 
then is this Power, of which Men, eve 
when they enjoy it, are afraid? of which 
when they are deſirous, they are not ſur 
not 


2 
— 


(t) Antoninus] He was ſirnamed Caracalla, and ws 
Succeſſor to Severus in the Roman Empire, having kk 
led his Brother Geta. The Impiouſneſs of which Fact 
ordered Papinian to excuſe or wipe off to the Senate u 
the People: Papinian refuſed to do it, ſaying, tax 
Parricide was ſooner committed than -concealed; a 
that it was another kind of Parricide to accuſe an i 
nocent Perſon murdered; which Refuſal ſo -irritate 
Antoninus, that he commanded he ſhould be killed 
his Souldiers. | 

(u) Papinian.] He was a moſt famous Lawyer, as 
is ſaid to have excelled all thoſe who preceded and for 
lowed his Time in the Knowledge of his Profeſſion: Bs 
ſucceeded to Scævola, whoſe Diſciple he was, in the A 
miniſtration of the Affairs relating to the Treaſury d 
the Emperor Severus, to whom he was related by l 
ſecond Wife; and was ſo well eſteemed by that EA 
peror that when he dicd he left his Sons.to his Care 


See 


the 
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nor ſafe? and which, when they would 
Jay it down, they cannot be acquitted of 
ir? Are thoſe Friends to be truſted to in 
time of need, whoſe Friendſhip is not 
founded upon Virtue, but upon thy For- 
tune? Believe it, they whom thy happy 
Eſtate have made fo, will change when 
that is altered; and when thou art miſe- 
rable, they will be thy Enemies. And 
what Plague in the World can be grea- 
ter, or hurt thee more than ſuch an Ene- 
my wh hath gain'd an Intimacy with 
mee! 


MET RUM V. 


Qui ſe volet eſſe potentem, 
Animos domet ille feroces, &c. 


He to his Paſſions Laws muſt give, 
Who would at Fame and Power arrive; 
He muſt not too himſelf forget, 
And to Luſt's ſervile Toak ſubmit. 
Although thy Laws and Power extend 
To fruitful (w) India“? diftant Land; 
Though frozen (x) Thule's ſtabborn Brow 
Should to thy dreadful Scepter bow ; 
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(x) og. "Tis fo called from the River Indus, and 
is 4 vaſt Territory terminating Aſia towards the Eaft, al- 
though here it — for = 2 ? 

( Thule] Was the laſt of the Iſlands which the Ro 
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Tet. if black Care invades thy Breaſt, | 


F Grief and Plaints do thee moleſt, 
Thos neither powerful art, nor bleſ#d. 


* — 


7 N OA VI. 


UT O how deceitful oft, and how 
formed is the thing called Glorj! 

Hence not without Reaſon did the Tr 
gedian exclaim ; ¶ 96a, 0'!Za, puueltn 
01 Of Cog, Odd e vr eifroy als 
02s utyzv, OGlory, Glory, there are thu 
ſands of Men who have 1 nothing, whit 
Lives nevertheleſs thou baſt rendred pen 
for many have ſurreptitiouſly gotten t 
themſelves great Names by the falſe a 
miſtaken Opinions of the Vulgar, thu 
which nothing can be more mean lt 
baſe: For they who are praiſed and # 
I uded undeſervingly, muſt needs, if thy 

ave any Modeſty, be aſhamed and blul 

i 1 


nme 


— — — — — — — 
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mans had diſcovered, and lay the moſt Northerly fi 
towards the Weſt; wherefore here it is taken for the 
It is generally believed to be Iceland, and depends pn 
the King of Denmark as King of Norway. About it 
End of the Ninth Century it began to be frequented by 
Exropedns . 
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at the Recital of their own Praifes. But 
if Eſteem and Praiſe be purchaſed by De- 
fert, what Satisfaction yet can they add 
to the Mind of a wiſe Man, who mea- 
ſures not his Good by ular Rumour, 
but by the juſt Rules of Truth and Con- 
ſcience? And if it ſeem a fair and noble 
thing for a Man to have made himſelf fa- 
mous, and to have propagated his Name, 
then by Conſequence it muſt be adjudged 
the contrary, not to have done ſo. But 
ſince, as I have before demonſtrated, there 
muſt be many People ia the Earth whom 
the Renown of one Man could never 
reach, then of neceffiry it muſt follow, 
that he whom thou accounreſt glorious, 
muſt to the greateſt part of the World be 
inglorious and obſcure. Amongſt theſe: 
things I do not think popular Favour to» 


* 


be worthy to be taken notice of, which is 


neither the Product of Judgment, not ever 
was or can be of Duration. And now who 
doth not ſee how vain, how empty, and 
how uncertain Titles of Nobility are? 
which if referred to Renown, they are 
wholly foreign to it: For Nobility ſeems 
to be that Fame and Praiſe which pro- 
eeedeth from rhe Merits of Anceſtors. 
Now if Praiſe can give Nobility, they 
neceſſarily are noble who are praiſed, Then 
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it follows thou canſt derive no Splendy 
from the Nobility of another, if thou haf 
none of thine own, Bur if there be ay 
Good and Advantage in Nobility, I think 
it is only this, that it ſerves to impoſe4 
kind of Neceſſity upon thoſe who po: 
ſeſs it, of not degenerating from the Vir. 
tues of their Progenitors. 


MET RUM VI. 


Omne hominum genus in terris 
Simili conſurgit ab ortu, &c. 


The many Nations of the teeming Earth 

Do from the ſame Beginning ſpring ; 
To the ſame fruitful Lois they owe their Birth, 
Dey have one Father and one King: 
"He to the Moon gave Horns, and gave the I 
To Phcebus, which adorns the welcome Day: 


Hit Love and Bounty gave the Earth to Men, 
Theſe did with Stars adorn the Sky ; 
He in the Body did the Soul inſhrine 
bil noble Part he ſeut from high. 
A Beings therefore from this Source do flow, * 
Ont of this Root theſe noble Branches grow. 


If Men conſider then from whence they riſe, 
Why fpould they boaſt of Pedigree? 
On God their Marker let them caſt their Eye 


And no one can ignoble be 
But he who 17 doth to Vice ſubmit, 
And doth his noble 


Origine forget. 
P N O. 
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PROSA VI. 


WA! Y ſhould I here diſcourſe of the 
Pleaſures of the Body, the Deſire 
of which is full of Anxiety, and the ſatiſ- 
fying of them, of Repentance? What dan- 
gerous Diſeaſes, what intolerable Pains, 
being like Fruits of Iniquity, do they bring 
to the Bodies of thoſe who enjoy them? 
and what Joys are to be found in the Mo- 
tions of them, I confeſs I know not. But 
this I know, that whoever will call to 
mind his Luxury and Luſts, ſhall find 
much Kitterneſs in the Iſſue of them. If 
theſe things can make Men happy, I ſee 
no Cauſe why Beaſts alſo may not be ſaid 
to be in a poſſibility of obtaining Happi- 
nels, ſince by their Inſtinct they are urged 
to intend and purſue bodily Delights. The 
datisfaCtion of having a Wife and Chil- 
dren were great, but it hath been ſaid, 
though againſt Nature, that ſome in their 
Children have found Tormentors : How 
biting and uneaſie the Condition of ſuch 
1s, it is not neceſſary to tell thee, who haſt 
before this tried it, and who art now un- 
der ſo great a Diſcompoſure, In this 1 


Hy ap- 


— 
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approve the Opinion of ( y ) Etripides, wh 


ſaid, that be who had no Children is hyp 
py in his Misfortune. 


MET RUM vn. 


Habet omnis hoc voluptas, 
Stimulis agit fwentes, Ke. # 


Theſe who do Pleaſures court, 
- That they will leave a Pain wh nh fo 


2 as the buſy Bee 


por doth fly when ſhe 
Honey 2 ven; ſo 79 


2 with no 
Mud like that angry 


They ſorely w 4-48 0 
— | rm A —— 
7 ROSA vun. 


Fou what I have ſaid then it ny 
without doubt appear, that all the 
mentioned Ways are wrong and decet 
ful, and cannot lead Men to that Hap 


— — —„ 


) Euripides. ] k he war a Poet he w Il 
4 U ute +] Thom r 


be hath the Wees an wick our Autidt 
Quotes above. 
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neſs whicl they promile : And with how 
many Evils and Ineonveniences they are 


perplexed, I ſhall foon ſhew thee., Com 


ſider then thus: Haſt thou a mind to a- 
maſs Wealth? then thou muſt bereave the 
poſſeſſor of it. Wouldſt thou ſhine in 
Dignities and Titles? thou muſt ſuppli- 
cate him who is the Fountain of them, 
and who only can confer them; and ſo 
thou who deſireſt to out- go others in Ho- 
nour, ſhalt by meanly asking it become 
contemptible. Doſt thou affect Power? 
thou wilt expoſe thy felf to Danger, by 
ſubjecting thy ſelf to the Traps and 
Snares of thoſe who are under thee. Art 
thou deſirous of Glory? being diſtracted 
by ſharp and ſevere Diſpenſations, thou 
ſhalt forgo thy Security and Quiet. Wouldſt 
thou lead a voluptuous Life? think then. 
that all Men will (corn and contemn him 
who is a Slave to that vile and frail thing, 
his Body. And now . how weak a 
Foundation do they build, how un - 
certain a Poſſeſſion do they rely, who va- 
lue and affect corporal Delights? Cariſt 
thou ſurpaſs the Elephant in Bulk, or the 
Oxe in Strength? Canft thou excel the 
Tigers in Swiftneſs / Behold the vaſt Space 
and Extention of the Heavens, their Firm 
nels, and the Swiſtneſi of their Motions, 


* 
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and then at length ceaſe to admire vile c b. 


leſs things. Nor is the Heaven more " h. 
be admired Tor theſe Qualities mentioned, Wi a; 
than for thoſ- exact Orders and Methods f 
by which it is governed. How flecting, Wl 
and of how ſhort Duration is Beauty ao 


Exactneſs of Feature, how ſwiftly it pab 
ſeth, fading ſooner than a vernal Flow 
er! For as Ariſtotle faith, if a Man had the 
Eyes of a (z) Lynx, that ſo he might 
pierce through every Medium which 
thould oppoſe him, would not he, if he 
looked into the inward Receſſes of the 
+ Body of (4) Alcibiades, whoſe outwad 
Form was ſo fair and charming, find it 
noiſom and foul? And therefore thy Ni 
ture doth not make thee appear ou 

bo * 3 ut 


— 


_——_— 


(z) AH] It is a Proverb now to ſee with the 
Eyes of a Lynx, which did ariſe thus; Linceus is ſaid to 
Den firſt who found out Mines of Braſs, of 
Silver, and of Gold: from hence it was fabled that be 
was ſo fharp-fighted, that he could with his Eyes piers 
through the Earth, and ſee what was done in Hell. 
: Non poſſis oculo quantum contendere Linceus, 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas Lippus inungi. 5 
Horat. Epiſt I. 1. Ep. i. 
(a) Alcibiades.) He was General of the Athenun, 
one of great Endowments, and very beautiful: At firſt 
his Life was very vitious, but afterwards, by the Itſtru- 
 Rions and Perſwaſions of Socrates, he changed his Mun. 
ners and became virtuous. 


| 
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but the Infirmity of the Eyes of thy Be- 
holders. Eſteem bodily Goods" as much 
25 thou wilt, but confider, that hat thou 
ſo much admireſt may in three Days be 
ſhaken and diſſolved by the raging Fires 
of a Feyer. From all which we may ga- 
ther this, that thoſe things which cannot 
confer thoſe Goods which e 
nor are perfect and conſummate by a gene- 
ral Meeting of all Goods in themſelves, 
can neither always conduct to Happinels, 
nor by themſelves make any one happy. 


ME TR UM VIII. 


= quæ miſeros tramite devios 
ducit ignerantia, &c. | 


Alas! what Ignorance doth blindly lead _ 
Poor Mortals from the noble Paths of Good! 

And doth with vain Imaginations feed 
Their Minds of that which is not underflood! 


Upon the bearing Tree we find not Gold, 
Nor will the Vine a Diamond afford; 

Who would his Nets upon the Hills unfold, 
Hoping with Fiſh ſo to ſupply bis Board? 

The early Hunter who defigns to chaſe _ 
The Royal Hart, or the ſwift-footed Roc, 

To the wide Foreſt will himſelf addreſs, 1 
And will not to the (b) Tyrrhene Waters — 


Dee 9 


S — 


N see 1 


Y Daene The Tyrrhene Sea is that of the 
Mediterranean Sea which waſbeth the Southern Coal ot 
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Some Mew the. Sea's profoundeft Bottom ſom 
And do the Cloſets of the Deep deſcry, 
Can tellalbere the moſt Orient Pearls are foul 
And where that Fiſp which yields the Purple Dy 


y kyow the Shores which chop frequent 
By all the tendreft of the ſi 
can deſcribe the Caf exadly where 


The fierce (c) Sear Urchine * bis young one, 


Tet t becanſe the ſoverei Good lies 
Are pee ſe be gs 6 
Aud what above the Pole orice) its Het 
They vainly think upon the Earth to find, 


What Wiſp can to their Bly equal be? 
Honours and Riches 1 may ſuch Men 

And theſe . en ebrain'd, ben ay 100%, 
Too late, the Worth and Value of the. true, 


— — JXXkK⏑Äð1 


e Elek. bee | | 
Gens 
inimira e 211 


* —— FIR covered ahi x oli 
to be of a fierce Nature; and, 9 
ſab, was often eaten by the Antientz. 


W rh | 
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PROSA N. | 


E T it ſuffice that I have hitherto de» 
ſcribed the Form of counterfeit Hap- 
pineſs: So that if thou conſidereſt well, 
my Method will lead me to give to thee 
perfect Draught of the true. Boez. I 
now ſee plainly that Men cannot arrive at 
a full Satisfaction by Riches, nor Kio —_ 
by enjoying Principalities or Kingdoms, 
_ Mey ns and Reverence by the Acceꝶ 
ſion of Dignit ies, nor at Nobility by Glo- 
ry, nor at true Joy by carnal Pleaſures. 
Fbi. Thou ſayeſt well, but knoweſt thou 
the Cauſes of all theſe? Boe. I perceive them 
by the ſmall Light I can afford tomy ſelf, 
but | ſhould be very glad to know them 
more fully from thee. Pb. The Reaſon 
is moſt obvious, for human Error. doth 
ſeparate and divide that which is ſimple, 
and by Nature indiviſible, and doth tran- 
ſport it from that which is true and per- 
ſect to their contrary. Let me ask thee, 
can that, doſt thou think, which needeth 
nothing want Power? Be. No, I am not 
of that Opinion. Phi. Thou thinkeſt right 
indeed; for if there be any thing which, up- 
on any occaſion of Performance, doth thew 
a Weakneſs or want of Power, it muſt, as 
to that, neceſlarily need foreign Aid. Ba. So 
| | | * 


- 
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it is. Ph. And therefore Sufficiegcy and Poy, 
er are of one Nature. Bo. So it truly ſeem 
Pb. And thinkeſt thou that things of thi 
kind are to be undervalued and contemy 
or rather to be reverenced of all? Bo. Th 
are doubtleſs worthy of Reverence. Ph. [x 
us then add to Sufficiency and Power Rx 
verence, and fo then judge of theſe three 
as one. Bo. Let us join them then, becui 
the Truth muſt be confeſs'd. Ph. Why 
doſt thou think then? Is that an obſcu 
and ignoble thing which is grac'd with 
theſe three great Attributes of Self-ſuffc: 
| ency, Power and Reverence, or other 
Ways is it noble and worthy of Fame! 
Confider then, as we have granted befor, 
that he who wants Gifts of Fortung 
who is moſt powerful, and moſt worth 
of Renown, if he, I fay, want Fant 
which he cannot give to himſelf, he my 
on that hand, in ſome meaſure, ſeem more 
weak and abject. BU. I cannot indeed i 
ny it, but aver as it is, that Renown at 
tends the aforeſaid things. FB. Then by 
conſequence Renown differs nothing froi 
the three above-mention'd Attributes. Bu 
grant it. Ph Muſt not then that thing 
which wants not the Help of another, 
which can by its own Strength perfom 


every thing which is famous and r 


/ 
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of neceſſity be joyful alſo, and always 
rleaſant? Bo. I cannot indeed well com- 


rchend how any Grief or Trouble can 


poſſeſs the Breaſt of one in thofe Circutn- ; 


ſtances. Pb. Then we may well grant 
that ſuch are always in a State of Joy, if 
what I have ſaid be true. And then may 
we alſo grant Self- ſufficiency, Power, No- 
bility, Reverence and Pleaſure, do differ 
only in Name, but not in Eſſence or Sub- 
ſtance, Bo, It is neceſſarily ſo, Ph. Then 
therefore Mat which is one ſimple Nature 
s torn violentiy aſunder by the Pravity of 
Men; and whilft they endeavour for a 
part of a thing which wants Parts, they _ 
neither get that Part, nor the entire thing 
which they ſo -much defire. Bo. How 
can that be? Ph. Why thus; He who in 
amaſſing Riches propoſeth only to him- 
elf the end of avoiding Poverty, is' no 
way ſollicitous to obtain Power; he had 
rather be unknown and obſcure, and chu- 
ſeth rather to withdraw from himſelf ma- 
ny natural Pleaſures, than run the hazard 
of loſing that Money which he hath ga- 
thered, But ſurely ſuch an one by this 
means doth not purchaſe Self-ſufficiency, 
when he loſeth Power, when he isprick'd 
with Trouble, when his ſordid Ways 
make him be looked upon as an OR 
h when 
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when he is hidden in Obſcurity. If u 
come to the Perſon. who enly ain x 
ower, he {quanders away Riches, he& 
ſpiſeth Pleaſures, he flights Honour which 
is not accompanied with Power, and co 
tem Glory: So then thou ſeeſt hg 
many things that Man wanteth. Ford 
ten he muſt ſtand in need of Neceſſuig 
ke mult be ſubject to great Anxietics, ul 
when he cannot drive away theſe thing 
he ſhews clearly his want of that wü 
he did moſt affect, I mean. wer. One 
may alſo reaſon thus of Honours, of C, 
xy, and of Pieaſures. Por whillt eng 
one of theſe. is the ame with the «| 
* whoever cndcavours to obtain any of the 
wichout the other, loſeth that. which | 
defireth, Bo. What then if a Man ſhould 
deſire to gain all theſe things together! 
Ph. I would then ſay, that he hath a m 
to arrive at the ſovereign Good; but al 

it be thought that it ſhall ever be ſou 
in theſe Acquiſitions, which [have ſhes 
ed already, not to be able to perform at 
thing they promiſe? Bo. No ſurely. Fl. 
theſe things therefore which are beliens 
able to ſatisfie our Deſires, we malt If 
no means ſeck for Happineſs. By. I cor 
feſs it, and nothing can be ſaid more ti 
than this. Pb. Thou haſt now then tit 


Ford 


* 
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Form and Cauſcs of that adulterate ſophi- 
ſticate Felicity : Now turn again the Eyes 
of thy Conſideration upon the contrary 
Proſpe&, and thou ſhalt ſoon comprehend 
that true and genuine Happineſs which I 
ſo long have promiſed thee. Bo. That 
blind Man may ſee, and who runs ma 
read it, for thou ſhewedſt it to me before, 
when thou didſt endeavour to open to me 
the Cauſes of its Counterfeit: For if | be 
not miſtaken, that is the true conſummate 
Felicity which makes a Man ſelf-fufficient, 
powerful, revelenced, noble and pleaſant. 
And that thou"mayſt know that thy Say- 
ings have ſunk deep into my Underſtand- 
ing, I ſay, I know that that which one of 
theſe (for they are all one) can truly per- 
form is, without doubt, the chief Good 
and true Happineſs. Pb. O my Pupil, 
thou art moſt happy in this Opinion, pro- 
vided thou wilt add this to it, which 1 
ſhall offer ro thee. Bo. What is that? 
Pb. Thinkeft thou that any thing on this 
hde Heaven cam confer that Good of 
which thou ſpeakeſt? Bo. I think not in- 
deed; and thou haſt already ſhewed me, 
that nothing can be deſired beyond ſuch 
a State of Perfection. Pb. Theſe things 
then aboye-mentioned either confer the 
Likencſs of the true Good, or elſe coy 

| m 


* 
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ſeem to give me ſome imperſect Gol 
bur the true and perfect one this can 
no means afford, Bo. I agree with yg 
Pb. Seeing then thou knoweſt alrah 
which is the true Happineſs, and bi 
the falſe one, ir remains thou ſhoulf 
be informed from what Fountain to 
rive that true one. Br. That 1 ind 
expect with much Impatience. Ph, y 
as Plato ſays in his (d) Timeus, that eit 
in the leaſt things the Divine Aſſiſtu 
ought to be implored, what doſt thouthit 
is fit to be done, that we may deſerret 
find the true Source and Seat of the ſos 
reign Good? Bo. I think we ought tot 
voke the Father and Governour of 
things, for without ſuch an Invocation 
Work is well begun. Pb. Thou ſar 
| | * righ fy, 
| (4) Timews.] Times amongſt his Verſes men 
this Precept of Pythagoras: , 4% px in 1 
Otoiow , FHAινν. πε%jẽẽ at 
nem dein ante N * 
Nina, o gf . . 
From whence Pac faith in his ook which be wad 
Timaus, A A EWteaTts: Tere tys Ii) dre lf 


cao owpgg@ming (4*TEY 1011, OM 7401 i Ju 
X; THIKES N ty 3A8 TOY (147 O- Othv de a Ne 
Nd That every one who hath but the leaſt unt 
a good Mind and Inclination when he beginnett WINE er 


> jg be it great or ſmall, is always wont to call ic orlc 
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cht. And then ſhe warbled out this Di- 
ine Oriſon. 


METRUM IX. 


qui perpetua mundum ratione guber- 
mas, &c. 2 


| g % 


thou who with x Reaſon ruPſ# 

be World, great Maker of the Heaven and Earth] 

bo doſt (e) from Ages make ſwift Time proceed, 

ad fd thy ſelf, makſt all things elſe to move 

bom (F) exteriour Cauſes did not force to ſow? 
is 


e) From Ages. ] Philoſophy makes a Difference be- 
xt Eternity, Age, and Time, which are ſeveral kinds 
Duration. Eternity belongs to that Being which 
ks without a Beginning, and will be without an End, 
God. An Age or Zuvwn is of that thing which is 
leed without an End, but not without a Begin- 
g, vix. of a created thing, ſuch as is the Mind and 
ly, of which there is no other than an exteriour 
e; for thoſe being created by God, ſhall endure for 
Time is of that thing which is neither without 
pinning nor without End, as of a Corporeal Form, 
h as is the Form of a Beaſt, the Form of a Plant, 
d the Form of inanimate Bodies. | 

(7) Exteriour. ] Philoſophy uſually aſſigneth four Cau- 
, viz, the Final, the Efficient, Material, and the 
mal; the two former are called Exteriour, the two 


, er Interiour Cauſes. The Bodies which they call 
oe ylcal or Natural, ſuch as are the Heaven and the 
7 b, have both interiour and exteriour Cauſes; and 
ed Minds bave not interiour but only exteriour ones. 
od hath neither interiour nor exteriour Cauſes; 


frefore he could not be compelled to create this 
ond eicher by a final or an efficient Cauſe. 
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This Work of (g) floating Matter, but the Rn 
Of ſovereign Good, (h) above black Exvy pla 
Within thy Breaſt: Thou every thing doſt dray 
From the ſupreme Example; faireſt. ty ſelf, 
Bearing the World's Figure in thy Mind, 
Thou formedſt this after that Prototype, 
And didft command it ſhould have perfect Pan; 
T hou by harmonious Meaſures faſt doth bind 
The Elements, that cold things may with bu, 
And moiſt with dry agree, leſt ſubtil Fire 
— high, or iVeight ſhould preſs the Ea 
And Water lower than they now are plac'd, 
Toa doft the (i) Middle Soul firmly connect 

| 0 


2 1 
_—_— 
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(2)* Floating Matter. ] The World is rightly called Met 
ter, becauſe it is a thing extended every way, as My 
ter is. It is well alſo called ſluitans or floating, har 
the Heaven, the Earth, and all other Bodies of whid 
the World conſiſts, are perpetually moved, if not ing 
yet in moſt of their Parts. g 

) Above black Exvy.] God is rightly ſaid here, 
vore carere, becauſe being not forced to create the Wal 
by an external Cauſe, but by the Form of the d 
Good which was fixed in his Mind, that is, by hi 
and his infinite Wiſdom. Livor in our Author meat 
no other than Envy, and God is rightly faid to wal 
Envy, having no Being which he can envy, himſelf h 
ing the chief Good by whom/and for whom the Wal 
was made; and there can be nothing better tian 
chief Good. | 

(i) The Middle Sou. Here our Philoſopher mean 
the Spirit or Soul of the Univerſe, which was boram 
the Law of Nature, after the Production of the 
ments of the World. It is rightly alſo by our au 
called, 1. Anima. 2. Triplicis natura media. 3: 
movere. 4. A Deo connec. 5. Per conſoua men 
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"fb threefold Nature,which each thing dothm ove, 
* by agreeing Numbers it reſolw; 
When that is done, and cut inte two Orbs, 


t moves about returning to it ſelf, 
| And 


3 


vi. 6. Secta circxire. Firſt this Univerſal Spirit or 
boul is acknewledged not only by the facred Authors, 
ut alſo by the profane, as Plato, Ariſtotle, and many o- 


Principio cælum & terras rampoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Trtaniaque aſtra 
Spiritus intus alit : totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitaz molem; & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde homimum pecudumque genus, viteque volantum, 
Et que marmoreo fert monſira ſub equore pontus. 
Igneus eſt ollis viger & cœleſtis origo 
Seminibus : quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebet ant artus, moribundaque memorg, 
Hiuc metuwnt, cupi , dolent, gaudentqʒ: nec aura: 
Reſpiciumt, clauſa tenebris & carcere caco. 
gil. ZEneid. I. 6. v. 724. Secondly, this Soul is ſaid 
d be of a three fold Nature; net that it conſiſts of threr 
ements, as ſome think, but becauſe it is one, and the 
piddle one alſo, of three things, which by our natu- 
bt we can know and diſtinguiſh; to wit, it is 
Jaced betwixt the Mind, which we cannot perceive by 
ur Senſes, and the Body which we may. Thirdly, it 
lad, cuncia meavere, not becauſe all Bodies are moved 
ly this Spirit or Soul; for many are ſolid, whoſe Parts 
d therefore reft and are quiet; but becauſe no Bodies 
Pay be moved unleſs this do maye. Fourthly, it is 
ud 4 Deo cometh, becauſe as no Body doth move but 
Touch or Contract, fo this Soul or Spirit of the 
old cannot move unleſs it be connected with the Bo- 
to be moved; but it was connected by God, by 
dom, when it wan firſt made, it was moved by thoſe 
Ws of Nature which God himſelf did conſtitute. 


— 
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And then incompaſſing the Mind profound, 
Doth by that fair Idea turn the Heaven. 
Thou by ſuch Cuuſes doſt produce all Soul 
And H leſſer Lives, thou mak'ſt them to be ji. 
| x h 


—_ — 


Fifthly, it is ſaid, per conſona membyi reſolvi, becauſe thif 
anima mundi is a molt liquid Body, whoſe Parts, as thy 
are moved and reſolved into divers Places, ſo they ex 
ter the different Members of the informed Body, Bt 
theſe Members are agreeing as amongſt themſelyes, þ 
with this Soul or Spirit, by which they are to be mo 
ved; fo that the 1 Members have Motion firſt from 
the Soul, then the greater from the leſſer Members, ad 
alſo from the Soul. Laſtly, it is ſaid, ſecta circuire, be 
cauſe joining its End to the Beginning of its Motion, i 
may ſeem to form that Motion into a Round: Andi 
is cut or divided, becauſe it being liquid, as Water « 
Air, it is a Maſs or Congeries of ſeveral little Bolig 
which, as they are moved, are ſeparated one from the 
other. This Soul is ſaid to circulate through the Body 
in which it doth reſide, becauſe every Body, unlels 
be reſiſted, continueth its Motion: So the Sap of a I 
doth rather chuſe to aſcena to the Top of it, that 
it ſelf through the Bark: And it is eaſier for this 9p 
rit or Soul to circulate in its Body, than to go out ofif 
ſeveral Bodies being ready every where to reſiſt it. 
( All Souls — leffer Lives.] Our Philoſopher mem 
eth by this human Souls, and thoſe alſo of vegetatit 
and Enfitive Creatures; and he giveth to them the l 
thet of Minores, becauſe they are included in leſſer Yoon 
hicles or Machines; putting this Difference however * 
tween Man and other Creatures, that there is in lin 
beſides this corporeal Spirit which is ſubſervient to 
cipal Form, a Mind which hath the Faculty of thi 
ing: From whence it is that this corporeal Spirit 
ma Man its Name and Dignity, and therefore it may 
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i their light Vebicles, and them doſt ſow 
Heaven and Earth: They then again to thee 
By 4 hind Law, and Ordinance benign, 

ihe a recoiling Flame 1 A revert. 

) Father, let our Minas aſcend on high, 

ud view thy T hrone anguſt let them behold 
The Fountain of all Good; and when we have 


und the true Light, may our Minds Eyes on thee, 


% Ci, be for ever fr. 

of Diſpel the _ remove the mighty Bulk 
% Earth-bred-weight, and in thy Splendor ſhine, 
bon art ever clear! thou to the Good 


10% Peace and Reſt; whoever ſeeth thee, 

* tet End, Beginning, Bearer, Leader, Path, in one! 
be — 

0, i 

11 nnn. 

7 0 


O W that thou haſt had the Cha- 
racer of the true, and alſo of the 
aſe Felicity truly repreſented to thee, I 
bink it time to ſhew thee in what the 
ertetion of Happineſs is placed. And 
yhilſt we are in queſt of this, I think oor 
[ e 


— 


d that in a Man there is only one Soul, and that en- 
lowed with Reaſon. 


ay Eſe apibus partem divine mentis, C hauftus 

* EÆtherios dixire ; Deum namque ire per omnes 
fort Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cælumque proſundum. 
10 0 Hinc becu les, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
wy Quemg; ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 


Virg. I. 4. Georg. v. 220. 
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beſt, Method will be to examine, wheths 
there can in Nature be ſuch a. Good g 
that which. thou haſt before defin'd, |; 
the Vanity of Imagination, and Heat d 
Thought, ſhould deceive us, and carryy 
beyond the Truth of the Matter ſubjedd 
to our Inquiry. But that ſuch a thin 
doth exiſt,, and that it is as it were. th 
Fountain of all Good, cannot be dem 
ed; for every thing which is ſaid tobein 
perfect is proved to be ſo by the Diminuꝭ 
on of that which is perfect Hence iti 
that if any thing in. any kind. be. ſaid tale 
imperſect, it is preſently underſtood thi 
in it there is alſo ſomething perfect. Fa 
if Perfection be taken away, no Man ci 
tell in what that which is ſaid to be in 
perfect can exiſt, For Nature doth nt 
derive her Origine from things diminiſh 
and. inconſummare, but proceeding, irot 
an ini ire and abſolute Subſtance, ſhe e 
tend: her ſelf in the remoteſt and moſt fu 
leſs Beings. So that if, as before | hat 
demonſtrated; there be a certaim imc 
fect Felicity, a fading Good, there mi 
alſo be, without doubt, a ſolid and 
fect one. It is moſt logically and ml 
concluded (ſaid. I). But where this doi 
reſide (continued ſhe) thus conſider; Thi 
God the Governor of all things is gov 
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b proved by the univerſaf Opinion of all 
Men. Por ſince nothing can be found our 
which is better than God, who will deny 
Him to be good, than whom nothing can 
be better? Reaſon then doth ſo clearly de- 
monſtrate that God is good, that at the 
ſime time it evinceth the ſovereign Good 
to be in him. For if it were not ſo, lie 
could not be the Ruler of ail things; for 
there would be ſome Being exceliing him, 
which would poſſeſs the per ſect Good, and 
in this World ſeem to excel him, and be 
antienter than he. We have already ſhewn 
that all per ect things excel thoſe which are 
lis perfect. Wherefore that we may not 
infinitely produce our Reaſons, it muſt be 
onfeſs'd that the great God is full of the 
preateſt and moſt perfect Goodneſs. But 
e have already thewn thut perfect Good- 
e is true Happineſs. Therefore it ne- 
ceſſirily follows that true and conſumm ite 
Happineſs reſides only in the gre\t and 
moſt perfect God. This (returned 1) 1 
apprehend aright. nor can | by any means 
ly againſt it. Then pray thee (faith me) 
ee how well and irrefragably t Hu canſt 
prove what | have ſaid, to wit, that God 
8 wholly repleriſh.d with the ſovereign 
Good, How ſha!l I do that ? (replied 1), 
Doſt thou preſume (ſaid ſhe) thar the 
12 Father 


"1 "ny 
"| 
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Father of all things hath received this ſo 
%creign Good, with which he is provd 
to abound, from any thing withcur him 
Aclf, or that he hath it ſo naturally that tha 
ſhouldſt imagine that He poſi Ning it, ac 
Happineſs poſſeſſed, are of different Sub 
Atances? If thou doſt think that he rec 
wed it from any foreign Hand, thou mul 
imagine the Giver to be more cxcellen 
than the Receiver. But that God is the 
moſt excellent of all Beings, moſt wor 
thily we confeſs, if we own then that the 
Jovercign Good is in him by Nature; an 
yet we may conceive that it is not the ſame 
That he is, ſince we ſpeak of God, why 
is the Prince of Nature, let him who cn 
find out who it was that joined theſe fi 
differing things. Laſtly, whatever doth 
eſſentially differ from any thing, it cat 
not be ſaid to be that from which it is un 
derſtood to differ. Therefore that which 
is in its Nature differing from the chie 
Good, cannot be ſaid to be the Good i 
ſelf: Which to think of God would be 
moſt impious and profane, firce nothing 
can excel him in Goodneſs and Wort, 
Nothing that ever was can in its Natur 
be better than that from which it drawetl 
its Beginnings. Wherefore that which 
the Principle of, all things muſt, as * 
* ; 
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Subſtance, with the trueſt Reaſon be con- 
cluded to be the chief of Goods, Boer. Mott. 
| right. Phil. But Happineſs was before 
granted to be the chief of Goods. Bo. So 
it was. Ph. Therefore it muſt neceflarily 

be confeſs'd that God is the very Happi- 
neſs. Bo. I cannot oppoſe the Reafons. 
yeu have given, and I confeſs you have 
drawn a very right Concluſion from your 
Premiſcs. Ph. Look then a little fuither,. 
and ſce if this Truch can be proved more 
firmly thus, to wit, that there cannor be- 
two ſovereign Goods which differ in them 


* ſelves : For it is clear, that of the Goods 
rho which differ, one cannot be what the o- 
ther is; wherefore neither can be perfect 


when one wants the other, But it is evi- 
dent, that that which is not perfect can- 
not be ſovereign atherefore thoſe which 
are the chief Goods can by no means be 
diverſe in their Natures. But I have right- 
ly concluded that Good and Happineſs are 
the chief Good : Wherefore the higheſt 
Divinity muſt certainly be the higheſt 
Happineſs. Bo. Nothing can be truer than- 
this; nothing by the Courſe of Reaſoning: 
more firm; nor can any Concluſion be 
made more becoming of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty. Ph. Upon the whole Matter then, 
3 Gcometricians, after they have demon- 
— ſtrat-ꝗ 
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ſtrated their Propoſitions, are wont to ip 
fer and draw their Toziquare Or Conſe 
quences, in the ſame manner ſhall | de 
duce to thee ſomething like a Corollary, 
thus: Becauſe by the attaining of Beat. 
tude Men are happy, and Beatitude is Dj 
vinity it ſelf, by the attaining of Diviniy 
it is man feſt that Men are made hapyy, 
But as from Mens being endowed with the 
Virtue of Juſtice, they are denominate 
Juſt; and from thit of Prudence they ax 
pronounced Wiſe, ſo ſhould they who ar 
poſſeſſed of Divinity by parity of reaſag 
be eſteemed Gods. Every happy Manthe 

is a God; hurt by Nature there is only Om 
yet by ſuffering others to participate of 
the Divine Eflence nothing hinders but 
there may be Many. Bo, This truly . 
very fair and moſt precious, call it De 
duction or Corollary, which you pleas 
Ph. But there can be nothing nobler tha 
that which Reaſon commands us to {ub 
join to this, Bo. What is that? Ph. lt i 


tis, Since Happineſs ſeems to comprehend 


in icmany things, to conſider whether they 
all, by the Variety of Parts conjoined, de 
conſtitute the Body of Happineſs; or whe- 


ther there may be any one amongſt them 
which may compleat the Subſtance of it 


and to which all the reſt may be coferrs 
al 0 
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By. I could wiſh that thou wouldft open 


theſe things to me by recounting them. 
b. Do not we account Happineſs a Good? 
„. ves certainly, and the chiefeſt. Pb. Add 
ati WW :hcn that Good to all the aforeſaid things, 
Di 8 for chat Happineſs which is Self- ſufficien- 
cy is a ſo the Height of Power, of Reve- 
07. rence, of Nohility, of Pleaſure. What 
the WG f thou then, are all theſe things a Self- 
te (ufficiency, Power, and the reſt, Members 
a; WY and conſtituting Parts of Happineſs ; or 
arc WY arc they, as all other things are, to be re- 
ag ferr'd to the Sovereign Good, as their 
0 WY Source and Principle? Bo. I well under- 
ne, WY ftand what thou doſt aim to ſearch for, bur 
l defirc to hear what thou doſt propofe.. 
but WY Pb. Obſerve then the thing thus fifred 
„and diſtinguiſhed upon. If all theſe things 
* were Members of Happineſs, they would 
differ among themſelves; for it is of the 
Nature of differing Parts to compoſe one 
Body: But it is already demonſtrated that 
al chings are the fame, therefore they are 
not Parts; for if ſo, even out of one of 
e them Happineſs might be compoſed, which 
% ab urd. Bo. This 1 doubt not; but 1 
e Leſire to hear that which remains. Ph, It 
ms clear that all other things are brought to 
i, de tried by Good as the Rule and Square: 
For Self- ſufficiency is therefore deſired. be- 


— 
S 


14 cauſe. 
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cauſe it is thought to be Good: So al 
may be ſaid of Power, Eſteem, Nobility, 
Pleaſure, Good then is the Cauſe why 
things are deſired; for that which neithe 
in Reality nor Shew doth retain any thin 
of Good, is by no means to be defired! 
On the contrary, whatever by Nature 
not good, if yet it ſeems to be ſo, is def. 
red as if it really were fo. Hence it i 
that Goodneſs, juſtly looked upon, is th 
Cauſe, the Sum, the Hinge from wh 
all our Deſires ariſe, in which they centres 
and upon which they turn. That which 
is the Cauſe of our deſiring any thing 
ſcems it ſelf moſt to be deſired. For if 
any Man defires to ride abroad becauſe q 
his Health, he doth not ſo much defire the 
Motion of Riding as the Effect of hi 
Health. Since therefore all things art 
ſought after for the ſake of Good, the 
cannot be more deſirable than Good it (ell 
But we have before ſhewed that it is Hap- 
pineſs for which all theſe aboveſaid things 
are deſired, where it is clear that only 
Happineſs is ſought for. He then who 
conſiders this cannot deny that Good and 
Happineſs are of one and the fame Sub- 
ſtance. Bo. I ſee no Cauſe why any Man 
ſhould diſſent from your Opinion. Ph. And 


we have ſhewed that God and Hoppe 
[ha 


Co 
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inſeparably joined in Eſſence. Bo. You 
have ſo done. Ph. We may then ſecure» 
ly conclude that the Nature and Subſtance 
of God reſides in Good, and can be fought 
for no where elſe. | 


ME TRUM XxX. 


Huc omnes pariter venite capti, 
Quos fallax ligat improbis catenis _ 
Terrenas habitans libido mentes, & & 


Come hither all! O come to me, 
Whom in her impions Chains 
Imperions Luſt detaint, 
Which in an earthly Mind affeds to be. 
Here Eaſe from Labours you ſhall find; 
This is the Port of Reſt, 
Which Storms cannot moleſt; 
Here's Refuge for the ſickeſt Mind. 
Whatever T agus golden Sand, 
Or (1) Hermus in his yellow way, 
Can to the World convey, 
Or India with its warmer Hand, 


15 Which 


K 


* 


0 Hermus.] It is a River of the Leſſer Aſia, called 
now le Sarabat: It hath its Source in Phrygia the great- 
er, and taking its Courſe Weſtward; and being increa- 
ſed by ſeveral Rivers, amongſt the reſt Pactolus, it en- 
ers into the Ægean Sca by the Bay of Smyrna, ard is 
ſd to have Golden Sands. 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus. 

Virgil. Georg. I. 1. v. 151» 
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lich Diamongs yields, and Pear ls both, 


'T hat which doth raiſe our Thong bts fo high, 


40 VT 


Can never clear t « 
But rather doth it blind; © 
And in thickDarkneſs doth it clothe, 


The mighty ſhining Bait 
Which fo 240 4" Joveg 
Doth in Earth's joue Caverns lie. 
But the gay Light which Heaven doth rule, 
From which its Force it bath, 
Doth in no obſcure Path, 
But by clear Light conduct the Soul. 
He then who ſees thats Source of Light, 
And will it comprehend, 
Compar'd to it, hell find 
That the Sun's Rays are wrap'd in Night. 


| — 
. 


 PROSA Xl. 
me] Aſſent, and am overcome by ti 
Strength of thy Reaſons, Phil, 
how great a rate wouldſt thou value tht 


Good, if thou didft rightly know it 


Bo. Ar an infinite rate; if at the ſametint 


1 might attain to the Knowledge of Gov 


who is the true Good. Ph. That tha 
ſhalt do ſo, I ſhill make clear to thee If 


_ undeniable Reaſons, if thou wilt but gra 
me thoſe things which alittle before I hat 


aid down as Conclufions. Bo. I graft 


them all, Pb. Have not I made it ON 


— MH 
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that thoſe things whithare defired by moſt 
are not therefore true and perfect Goods, 
becauſe they differ amongſt themſelves; 
and that when one is abfent, the other 
cannot confer abſolute Happineſs? And 
then that they are the perfect Good when 
they are moulded up into one Form, that 
is to ſay, when Self- ſufficiency, Power, 
Veneration, Renown and Pleaſure col- 
lectively meet. For if they be not one 
and the ſame thing, they have nothing to 
recommend them, or to make them to be 
numbred amongſt deſirable things? Bo. I 
grant thou hiſt demonſtrated thete things, 
nor can they by any means be doubted of. 
Ph. Theſe things then when they are di- 
ſtinct not being Goods, and when rhey-- 
meet immediately being made Goods, do- 
not they owe their Beings of Good to U 
nity? Bo. So it ſeems to me. Pb. But 
wilt thou yield that every thing which is: 
good, is fo — the Participation of the ſo- 
8 Good, or not? Bo. It is certainly 
b. P Thou muſt then by the ſame Rea-- 
lon acknowledge Unity and Good to be 


e be fame thing: For the Subſtance of 
zug thoſe things muſt be the ſame; whoſe 
hae Effects do not naturally differ. By. 1 can-- 
pra not deny it. Ph. Rnoweſt thou then that 


every Being doth fo long endure and = 
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ſiſt as it is entire and knit together by l 
nity, but that as ſoon as it looſes that Bon 
it is diſſolv'd, and Privation follow 
Bo. How doſt thou make out that? Pb. Thy; 
As in Animals or ſenſitive Creatures it i 
plain, the Soul and Body being united ax 
continuing together, the Being then isc&> 
led Animal, a living Creature: But ſoſon 
as this Unity is diſſolved by. the Separas 
on of theſe, it immediately periſheth, o 
ing to be what it was before. The he 
dy alſo it ſelf, which whilft it remains is 
one Form by the Conjunction of its Men 
bers, re tains the Form and Reſemblanced 
a Man; but if by diſſevering and ſegregs 
ting the Parts that Oneneſs is diſtrafted 
It is no more what before it was. Inthe 
ame manner, if we run through all othe 
Beings, it will ſurely appear, that even 
thing, as long as it preſerveth Unity doc 
ſubſiſt; and if that dies, the other mult 
alſo die with it. Bo. Though L conſide 
never ſo long, yet I can ſee no other thing 
Ph. Is there then any thing, which in 
much as it lives naturally, doth forgo i 
Defire of Subſiſting, and affect Corruptr 
on and Annihilation? Bo. If I conſider 
thoſe living Creatures which have 20 
Power of willing or refufing, I do not i 


Nature find any thing, which wr 
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ſome foreign Impulſe, or the Concurrence 
T Accidents, doth caft away its 


of ourwar 
Intention and Deſire of ſubſiſting, and 
willingly haſten to Deſtruction; for eve- 
ry Animal is endowed with that great 
Principle of Self-preſervation, and purſues 
it, and doth eſchew Miſchief and Death. 
But if I, caſting an Eye upon the Vege- 
tative World, conſider Herbs and Trees, 
and other inanimate things, I confeſs I am. 
under a doubt, and know not well what 
to think of them. Pb. But even of thefe 
there is no Cauſe that thou ſhouldſt doubt; 
for behold Herbs and Trees firft chuſe a 
convenient Place to grow in, where their 
Nature, as much as 1t can, hinders them 
from withering and periſhing ſoon; for 
ſome ſpring in the Fields, others u 

Mountains, others riſe in Lakes and Mar- 
ſhes, others put forth amongſt the Stones; 
ſome chuſe the moſt barren Sands for the 
Place of their Birth; and all theſe, if any 
Hand ſhould endeavour to tranſplant them 
to any other Place, would forthwith wi- 
ther, But Nature gives to every thing that 
which is agreeable to, and convenient for 
them, and endeavours that they ſhould not 
periſh before their time. Doſt thou not 
know that all Herbs and Trees, as if their 
Mouths were faſtned downward in the 


Earth, 
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Earth, do draw:up their N ouriſh ment h 
the Root, and diffuſe their Strength 6 
Berk as through their Marrow? And a 
that the ſofteſt and moſt tender Matter u 
the Pith or Marrow is, is always laid up 
the moſt in ward Cabinet, and covered by 
a ſtrong Coat of Wood; and the wpper. 
moſt Garment of Bark is oppoſed to the 
Storms and Weather, as being fitted bel 
to endure them? And canſt thou not hen 
behold and admire the Diligence and Car 
of Nature, which propagates all thingsly 
a Multiplicity of Seeds, which all Me 
know are as a Foundation for a Building 
not to remain for a time, bur as if it were 
forever? And even thoſe things which ar 
thought to be inanimate, do not they by 
the fame Reaſon defire that which proper- 
ly belongs to them, and to preſerve their 
Beings ? For why ſhould Levity carry the 
Flames upward, and Gravity make the 
Eath tend downwards towards its Centre, 
but that theſe Places and Motions agree 
with their ſeveral Bodies? Furthermore, 
whatſoever is agreeable to the Nature of 
thing, that preſerves that thing, s 
that which hath an Abhorrency from it 
corrupts and deſtroys it. Now that which 
is hard, as a Stone, doth moft tenaciouſſy 
adhere together in all its Parts, and reſiſts 
| an 
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an eaſie Diſſulution; but what things are 


liquid or lowing, as Air and Water, yield 
ealily to thoſe who would ſeparate them, 
but ſoon again return and flide back to 
thoſe things from which they were divi- 
ded: But Fire doth utterly refuſe any ſuch 
Diviſion. And now 1 do not treat of the 
yoluntary Motions of a knowing and diſ- 
cerning Soul, but of natural Intentionand 
Inſtindt. Thus we fwallow our Meat 
without thinking of it, and draw our Breath 
in our Sleep without perceiving it: For the 
Love of Life is not derived to living Crea- 
tures from the Inclinations and Bent of 
their Souls, but only from the Principles 
of Nature; for the Will, often puſhed on 
by urgent Cauſes, affects and imbraces that 
Death which Nature fears and abhors : 
And on the contrary, we ſee that the 
Works of Generation, by which alone the 
Race of Men is propagated, and which 
Nature always affects, often reſtrained by 
the Will. Therefore this Love which e- 
very thing beareth to it ſelf, doth not pro- 
ceed from the Motions of the Soul, but 
from the Intentions of Nature : For Pro- 
vidence hath given to all Things created 
dy it, this greateſt Cauſe and Principle of 
Duration, to wit, a Defire of exiſting as 
long as it can. Therefore doubt not but 

every 
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every Being hath a natural Appetite wil” 
wards Living, and an Abhorrence of I 
ſolution. Bo. I now confeſs that plaink 
and without doubting, I ſee thoſe thing 
which before ſeemed uncertain to m 
Ph. Igo on then; Whatever doth defy 
to ſubſiſt and endure, doth alſo deſire); 
nity; for if this be taken away, its Eſſen 
is diſſolved. Bo. That is moſt true. Ph. Ih 
all things defire one thing. Bo. 1 aflen 
Pb. But I have before demonſtrated thy 
that one thing muſt be that which is goo 
Bo. You have ſo. Ph. All things ther 

fore deſire Good; which Good you my 
deſcribe to be that which is deſired of al, 
Bo. Nothing is truer : For either all thing 
muſt be reduced to nothing, and ſo being 
deſtitute of an Head, float and rove about 
without Governance and Order; or if 
there be any thing to which all things d 
tend, that muſt be the chief of all Good 
Ph. Irejoice but too much, O my Pupil; for 
thou haſt fixed in thy Mind the very middk 
and manifeſt Note of Truth: But this thing 
hath been diſcovered to thee, becauſe 1 
little before thou ſaidſt thou wert ignorant 
of it. Bo. What is that? Ph. Thou didit 
not know what was the End of all things: 
And this is it which every one deſires. And 


becauſe we have from our former Argy 
ment 


m1 
| 
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ents gathered, that Good is that which 
the Subject of all Mens Defires, we 
nuſt neceſſarily confels that Good is the 
nd of all things. | 


METRUM XL, 


Quiſquis profunda mente veſtigat verum, 
Cupitque nullis ille deviis falli, &c. 


Who into Truth doth deep Reſearches make, 

nd would not in his Oueſt his Way miſtake, 

et him into himſelf revolve his Eye, ; 
alle his Thoughts, each Property eſpy 

f Beings 3 let him too infirud hi; Mind, ¶ find: 
That what ſhe ſeeks without ſhe in ber ſelf may 
ben that which cloudy Error did verſpread, 

ll, like the Sun, exalt its radiant Head. 

vr when Oblivion did the Mind in vade, 

did not wholly Light exterminate. | 

The _ Seeds of Trath lie cloſe beneath, 

And riſe when Learnings gentle Zephyrs breath: 
Elſe bow could Truth in thy Diſcour'e appear, 
Unleſs its bidden Principles lay there? 

Jo if what (m) Plato's Maſe did fing is true, 
To learn is but Remembrance to renew. 


_— 


(m) Plato in his Pheds toucheth upon dene or 
Neminiſcence. It is ſaid there that Socrates had fre- 
quently this Saying in his Mouth, C ,h n ped Sno1g un 
EMA? TH &v djpinors Tvſkdvs 9a; that is, that to 
learn is no other thing than to remember what had been 


forgotten before. 
P R On 


P ROSH XII. 


Boer. Now very much aſſent to Na; 
ſince this ſecond time thou hy 
brought theſe things to my Remembrang 
At firſt when my Memory was drown 
by the contagious Conjunction of my 50 
dy with my Soul, and then when | after 
wards loſt it in thoſe Preſſures of Sort 
under which 1 laboured. Pb. If thou wi 
a little recollect what thou haſt grantal 
above, thou wilt not be far from remens 
bring that thiag of which a little befax 
thou didit confeſs thy I norance. N 
What thing was that? Pb. k "__ 
what Power the Univerſe is govern 
Bo. I confeſs I did in that own my wat 
of Knowledge; but although 1 have ab 
ſpect of what thou wilt infer, yet 1 det 
to hear it made more plain from tl 
Mouth. Pb. A little time before thou Cid 
think that there was no Reaſon to doubt 
but thit this World was governed by 
God. Bo. Nor do I think otherwiſe now, 
nor ſhall Lever think that it ought to be 
doubted; and I will briefly recount to yol 
the Reaſons which lead me to this Opt 
nion. The differing and contrariant Part 
of which this World is compos'd, had „ 
y 
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ver been brought together into one beau- 
tiful Form, wirhout the Aſſiſtance of a 
powerful Hand to join them: And even 
after ſuch a Conjunction tbe diſagreeing 
Qualitics of their Natures bad diſſociated 
the Parts, and ruined the Fabrick, if the 
me conjoining Hand had not kept them 
together: For the Order and Methods of 

ature could not fo certainly proceed, nor 
produce ſo regular Motions, diſpoſed and 
imited according to Times, Places, Act- 
ings, Spaces, and Qualities, unleſs there 
were one remaining, fix'd and immovable 
Being to meſnage ſo great Varieties of 
Change. I give this excellent Being, what- 
wer it is, by which all things created en- 
dure, and are actuated and informed, the 
known Denomination of God. Pb. Seeing 
that thou haſt ſo right a Sentiment of 
theſe things, there is but little more to be 
done now that thou may ſt once more be 
happy and ſafe, and that thou may'ſt revi- 
it thy own Country: But let us reflect a 
little upon what we have before propoſed. 
Have not we agreed that Sufficiency is of the 


be Nature of true Happigels? And have we not 
en eranted that God is that true Happineſs? 
r, We have. Pb. And that towards the 
I Government of this World he ſhall need 


00 Helps of foreign Inſtruments? for _ 


4 
bf 

= 

* 
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—" 
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all things. Bo. It cannot be denied. 


himſelf, whom we have granted to 


and preſcrving it from Corruption. Bil 


ſelves to him their Ruler? Bo. That muſtne 
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he ſhould, he ſhould not then be (elf 
ficient. Bo. That neceſſarily follows. 


Therefore by himſelf alone he difpoſzthy 


And I have ſhewed that God is the te 
Good. Bo. I remember it well. Þb.| 
that Gbod then doth he order ei 
thing, becauſe he governs all thing 


the Sovereign Good; and he is thi 
| and certain Rule and Method q 

overnment which keeps rhe Machined 
the World together, giving it Stabil 


entirely agree to this, and I did fore 
before that this was it which thou vg 
about to ſay. Phi. | believe it; and not 
I believe thy Eyes are more intent up 
theſe great Truths. But what 1 ſhall 
it not leſs open to thy View. Bo. Wh 
is that, Pb. Since God is rightly beliewd 
to govern all things by his Goodnels, al 
all thoſe things, as I have before taugl 
do haſten by a natural Bent and Iatenia 
towards Good, can it be doubted burttht 
they voluntarily ſubmit to his Govert 
ment, and that of their own Accord the 
willingly comply with, and yield up then 


ceſſarily be,other wiſe the Government coul 
not ſubſiſt: If People were ſuffered to dn 


dit 
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F-rent ways, there would be no Safe- 
for thoſe who obey. Pb. Is there any 
ing then, which follows the Dictates 
Nature, that endeavours to go contra- 
to the Laws of God? Bo. No ſurely. 
þ, But if there ſhould be fo prepoſterous 
one, ſhall it ever be able to prevail a- 
vinſt him, whom by the Right of true 
Lappineſs we have granted to be moſt 
wer ful? Bo. If there were ſuch an one, 
nainly it could never prevail. Pb. Then 
ere is nothing that either will or can re- 
| this Sovereign Good. Bo. I think 
deed there is nothing. Pb. It is then 
e Sovereign Good which ruleth all things 
owerſully, and diſpoſeth them ſoftly and 
armoniouſſy. Bo. How am I delighted 
ot only with this Sum and Concluſion of 
hy Reaſons and Arguments, but much 
ore alſo with thy very Words! ſo that 
length thoſe wicked People who impi- 
uſly have reprehended the Government 
God, may bluſh and be aſhamed of 
eir Folly. Ph. Thou haſt read, amongſt 
de Mythologiſts, the Story of the Giants 
mo ſtormed Heaven; but the Divine 


ums, according to their Demerits, re- 
cll'd and puniſhed them: But wilt thou 
ow that we commit gnd compare our 
kealons together? Perhaps by ſo doing 
me clear Spark of Truth may break our. 
Bo. 


— 


w 
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Bo. Do as it pleuſeth rhee: Pb. No By 
then will doubt but that God is Omnipoteꝶ 
Jo. No Man in his 8 nſes doubteth of i 
Phi. And that there is nothing which he wi 
is Almighty cannot do. Bo. Nothing ſure 
7b. Can God then do Evil? Bo. No: f 
Is Evil nothing? ſince he cannot do 
who can do all things. Bo. Doſt thi 
play with me, leading me by thy Re 
ſons into an inextricable Labyrinth, whit 
ſomerimes thou entreſt where thou go 
out, and ſometimes thou goeſt out wh 
thou entreſt? Doſt thou endeavout thit 
to amuſe me by thy intricate Reaſoniq 
encloſmg me in a wonderful Circle ꝗ 
Divine Simplicity? For a little hefore, 6 
ginning at Happineſs, thou didſt derlat 

to be the Sovereign Good, and that! 
did reſide in God; then that God him 
was that Good, and the Fulnefs of Hip 
pineſs: And hence thou didſt infer, at 
give to me as a Mark of thy Bounty, thi 
no Body could be happy, unleſs he wer 
God. Again thou ſaidſt, that the vet! 
Form of Good was the Subſtance of Gdl 
and Happineſs; and didſt teach that thif 
was the only genuine Good which wi 
deſired by all things in Nature. Thou 
ther didſt argue and demonftrare, thut 
God by his Goodneſs did goverii tit 


orld ö 


* 
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World, and that all things willingly o- 
cy'd him, and: that vil had not any Na- 
ore and Exiſtence which might be pro- 
xerly ſo called: and theſe things thou 
idſt explain by no ſtrained or far-ferch'd 
Reaſons, but by ſtrong and natural Truths, 
ne thing ſtiil confirming and verifying: 
mother. Phi. I have not deluded thee, 
or by the Aſſiſtance of God, for which 
ve lately pray ed, we have run through 
ur chief Work: For ſueh in the Nature 
nd Form of the Divine Subſtance; that 
neither communicates it ſelf to foreign 
hings, nor receives ſuch into its own Na- 
ture; but, as Parmenides ſaith of it, 


IIarro dy Guy xy As TPRe pag” CpnAs y- 
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God is like to a- Sphere which is every 
way round. 


He rolleth the moving Globe of the Word, 
whilſt himſelf remains immovable: And 
It [have notdrawn my Reaſons from thiugs 
without, but thoſe within the Compaſs 
of my Subject, wonder not at it; for as 
Mat) before hath tauzhr us. there ought. 
0 be a Conſonancy and Alliance betwixt 
he Word and Matter which we handle: 


ME- 
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METRUM XI. 


Felix qui potuit Boni 
Fontem viſcere lucidum, &c. 


| Too happy were that Mortal who 

The Incid Springs of Truth could view! 
Ah too tov happy would he be, 

Who from Earth's Bonds himſelf could free 
Though the (n) | hreician Poet's Song 

Did make the Hoods about him throng ; 
Though the light Touches of his Hand | 
Did make the rolling Rivers ſtand, 


Ant 


A. 


2 


(n) The Threician Poet] was Orpheus the Son of 4% 
lo and Caliope: he received his Harp either from 4 
or Mercury, and was faid to play ſo charmingly, the 
the Woods and Stones moved, that the Floods ſtopy{ 
their Courſe when he plaid, and the wild Beaſts, by the 
Sweetneſs of his Notes, were made more mild ad 
tame. He had a Wife named Euridice, who whillt it 
fled through a Wood from Ariſteus, (who was in lor 
with her, and purſued her) was bitten by a Serpent 
and died. The fa Accident did ſo much ate Orphew, 
that he went to the infernal Shades, and with the Sweet- 
neſs of his Notes did ſo charm Pluto, that he reſtoredto 
him his Wife, but upon this condition, that he ſhould 
not look upon her till he did reach the higher Regions 
but O his Love not permitting him to obſerve th 
condition, Euridice died again, and deſcended to tix 
Place which ſhe had fo lately left. The Moral of thi 
Fable is, that Orpheus, by the Civility of his Manners 
and the Goodneſs of his Temper and Example, did d- 
vilize the barbarous People of Thrace, i 


is 
— 


Joy ©. 
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And made the Hind fearleſs abide 

Cloſe by the Lion's crnel Side; 

And made the ttmerons Hare not fear 
Before the keener Hound t appear; 

Vt when the warmer Fires of Love 
About his Breaſt did — me, 

Thoſe Numbers which did all things tame 
Could not aſſwage their Maſter's Flame. 
He of the Gods above complain'd, 

And to the Shades he did deſcend: + 
There he did ſtrike his ;uneful Strings, 
And with his choiceſt Art he ſings, 
Whilſt weeping out whatever he 

Had learned from fair Ciliope, 

[bat Grief could dictate, or what Love, 
All that th'tnfernal Powers could move, 
He draws his dolorous Song t'tmprove, 
Whilſt he thoſe Deities doth tmplore 

His dead Euridice ts reſtore, 

The (o) three-jaw'd Porter, grim and fierce, 
Strack with the Glories of his Perſe, 


8 


WO Did fand amaz'd: the Furies who 

L Torment the gailty Souls below, | 

* 5 mp, aud Tears down their Cheeks did flow, 

Y) ion wow xo more did reel 

2 Under the Motion of his Wheel, 

the K IWhilſt 


(0) The three. jaw d Pvrter.] Cerberus, a Dog feigned 
7 — to have three Heads, and to keep the Gates 
ell. 

9) Lrion.] He was Father of the Centaurs ; he flew 
s Father-in-law : Jupiter took him up into Heaven, 
* _ he would have raviſhed Juno; which being 
an to Jupiter, he put a Cloud in the Place of Juno, 
n her Shape, of which the Centaurs were begotten; 

and being thrown down to the Earth again, for boaſt- 


| 1 
2 * 
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HP hilt thirſly ( Tantalus did. 
'T he River 2 did by him wr or 
And the (r) charm'd Vultur now no more 
"The growing Liver did devour. 
At length the infernal Fudge cry'd out, 
Me are d ercome; be now hath bought, 
At the Expence of Verſe, his Wife, 
"Therefore ſhe ſball return to Life : 
Tet this Tnjunction I will lay 
- "tor him, whilſt he's on his way, 
Wat he his Eyes ſhan't backward caſt 
Till the inferual Bounds are paſt. 
But who, alas! cas grove a Law © 
aHbich Lovers and their God fhall awe? 


* 
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0g that he had lain with Juno, Fupiter caſt him im 
Hell, where he was faſtned to a Wheel, with which k 
was 8 about . 
Vol vitur Ixion, & ſe ſequitur itque. Ovid. Ma 
(q) Tantals.) He was = danſe em and My 
the Nymph, and Grandfather to Agamemzen ard 
lau. He ance entertaining the Gods, to make a Tull 
of their Power, did dreſs and ſerve up to the Fealt N 
Son Pelops; which Fact was ſo abhorred by the Go 
that for his Puniſhment he was ſet in Water up to 
Chin, and Apples touched his Mouth, yet he had oc 
Power to ſtoop to.quench his Therit, nor to take ths 
Appels to ſatisty his Hunger. 
(r) The charm'd Vultur.) Tityus was a Giant. Wii 
Fupiter had lain with his Mother Elara, for fear of} 
he put her into a Cave till ſhe was delivered of her Sd 
Jiu; but when he was at Age, Juno, to revenge æ 
Felt, perſwaded him to raviſh. Laram; which be 4 
tempting, Jupiter ſtruck bim dead with a'Thunderb® 
and ſent him to Hell, where a Vultur feeds upon 
- Liver, which growech · wich the Moon. 
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Since: Love to its own Law's confin' d, 
Which dath its Maker firmly bind: 

Fir having left the Realm of Night, 
And almoſt reach'd the Land Light, 
Orpheus h1mſelf did turn to fee | | _— 
His too- -much lov'd Euridice, Rea? 6 


IL by his fatal Curioſity, 


This Fable doth” belong to you 

Whoſe Minds the Keen Good would view ; 
Fir he who all his Thoughts doth throw, - 

And fix on thin "gs terrene and low, 

The Nuh Good muſt ſurely leave, 

Which from above be did receive.” 


Anicius Manlus Severin 
„ O £T1U£Y 
OF" THE» 4 


Conſolation ff Philo ophy, 


B O OK the Fourth 
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The AR GUM ENI. 


bi loſopby teacheth Boetius, who wonder 

why evil things bappen to the good, an 
good things to evil en, that the gud 
are powerfull, and the other impotent; 
that Rewards are appointed for thoſe, ou 
Puniſhments for them,; that impious Met 
are more miſerable, if tbey do Injuries an 
remain unpuniſhed. Afterwards ſhe dt 
Fines what Providence is, and what Fate. 
"Then fbe .demonſtrates, that all Fortuitt 
whether proſperous or adverſe, is good. 


RO. 
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2 ROSA l. 


HEN Philoſophy, preſerving: - 
the Dignity and the Gravity 
of her -Countenance, had in- 
ſoft and ſweet Strains ſung: 
theſe things, I not having 
who'ly forgot my Grief, and the Di- 
ſemper of my Mind remaining, did - 
thus interrupt her, being now ready to- 
have continued her Diſcourſe. Thoſe + 
things, O thou Fore-runner and Giverof:- 
the true Light! which thou haſt hither-- 
to delivered, are evidently clear and un- 
anſu erable, as well from that Divine Te- 
ſimony wh'ch they bear about them, as- 
ſtom they irrefra.:able Reaſons : And al-- 
though I had forgotten them, through the 
Frevalency of Grief for the many Injuries- 
which I have endured, yet, as thou haſt” 
ſaid, 1 was not wholly ignorant of them: 
but this one thing, I muſt' own, is the 
greateſt Cauſe of my Sorrow. to wir, that 
vhilit there is one good Ruler of all 
things, there ſhould be any Evil at all,or 
the leaſt, that it ſhould paſs unpuniſhed. 
And how worthy this is of Admiration- 
thou may'ſt conſider. To this alſo ano- 
ther greater Miſchief is adjoined : For- 
K 3 whilſt 
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whilſt Impiety doth bear Command aud 
flouriſh, Virtue doth not only want in 
Reward, but is alſo trampled upon hy 
wicked Men, and bears the Puniſhmen 

due to its Enemy. No Man therefor 

can enough wonder and complain thi 

Affairs ſhould move ſo under the Govets 

nance of a God all-knowing, almighty, 

and willing nothing but what is the bel. 

And it would indeed; returned ſhe; be 4 

thing not only of infinite Wonder, but 

alſo horribly monſtrous, if in the well 
gulated Family of ſo great a Maſter, the 
worthleſs Veſſels, as thou imagineſt, ſhoull 
be honoured, and the more preci: us ona 

be deſpiſed : Bur thou art miſtaken, it i 

not truly ſo: For if theſe Concluſion 

which I have drawn be a little reſerve 
entire, thou ſhalt well know by the Av 

thority of God, of whoſe Reign and G- 

vernment I now ſpeak, that the Good att 

always powerful and mighty, the evil Meh 
ever Caſt- aways and weak; that Vice never 
paſſeth without 1's Puniſnment, nor Vir 
tue without its Rewards; that Happinels 
always attends good Men, and Misfortunes 
the wicked: Theſe and many other things 
of this kind ſhall be proved to thee, which 


may put an end to thy Complaints, and z, 


ſtrengthen thee with all Firmneſs and 80. WW te 
lidity. Phi 
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lidiry. And becauſe I have lately ſhe wn 


uo thee, with a full Face, the Figwme of 
we Happineſs, and alſo in what it is- 
placed, and all things being run through 
nich 1 think neceſſary to be premiſed, F 


ball now chalk out to thee that direct 
wy which will lead thee again to thy 
town Habitation. 1 will alſo affix Wings 
eto thy Mind, by which it may raiſe it: 


ef on high, that ſo all Trouble being 


butWone away, and all Obſtacles remov'd, 
chou may'ſt by my Direction, by my Way, 
they my Conveniences of travelling, return 
ute into thy own Country. 


METRUM I. 


Sunt etenim pennæ volucres mihi 
Q ceiſa conſcendant Poli, &c. 


Fir I have nimble Wings, which can 
Fanſcend the Polar Height ; | 
Which when the ſwifter Mind-prets on, 
She from the hated Earth doth take ber Flight; 
Above the (a) Globe of Arr doth go, 
Aud leaves the Clouds below. 
K 4 Above 


2» a _ 


ich 
and (a) The Globe of Air.] The Air is defined by its own 
80. Bounds; and becauſe it is fo diffuſed that it ſurrounds 


the G'obe of Earth on all its Parts, it is called by our 
Philoſopher Aeris Globs, | | 
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Above that Region ſhe deth fly, | 
Ju which (b) perpetual Flames appear, 
(Which gently warm the Sky) 
Cans'd by the Motion of the rolling Sphere: © 
 . And till ſhe reach thoſe Spheres, ſhe doth not fin 
Which Stars adorn, but with the Sun's will join ky 
Or elfe along by (c) aged Saturn's fide, [wa 
' Or as a (d] Suuldier with ſtern Mars he'll rid 
Through ery Sphere he runs, where Night 
Moſt clondleſs is, and bright, : 
And when this ſpacious Courſe is run, 
She to the outmoſt Sphere doth come, 


R 


\ 


An 


. an 


%) Perpetual Flames.] Here, it is ſuppoſed, is meat 
. no other thing than that part of he Ather which f 
called by Cicero, in his Book de Nat. Deor. Ard with 
mus, eftque tennis, ac perlucens, & equabili calore juſt 
ſus: where the Vertex or top of the Æther being coll. 
dered, the Mind being carried higher, doth contem 
plate firſt the Planets which are placed below the d 
as Venus, Mercury, and the Moon; then the Sun it ſel 
then thoſe which move in Orbs higher than the Sun, s 
Saturn, Fupiter and Mars; then the Fixed Stars, and 
then God himſelf, 

(e) Saturnus.] He is here called Gelidus Senex, tht 
cold old Man: Senex, becauſe the Poets feigned him 9 
be the moſt antient of the Gods, and becauſe his Mo- 
tion is low, like that of an old Man. He is ſaid allo to 
be gelidus, becauſe he being the higheſt of all the Planes 
doth give the leaſt Heat and Refreſhment to the Ea. 

(d) 4 Souldier.] Miles Coruſci Sideris. The Mind then 
contemplates Mars, another Planer, below Saturn and & 
bove the Sun, and is here called his Souldier, becaule 
Mars was by the Antients called the God of War; and 
thoſe who accompanied him were called his Souldiers. 
He is called Coruſcum Sidus, the bright or ſhining Stu, 
becauſe he ſhines more bright than Saturn. 
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— of God, Angels, and of bleſl 
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And doth its Limits paſi ö 
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And then the Convex back fhelt preſs 

Of the ſwift Miber, then ſhe Il be 

Prepar d th (e) Empyrean Source of Light toſee, 

Here the Great King bis mighty Scepter bears, 
And bolas the Reins of ib Univerſe: 

Here the great Judge 2 Robes doth ſtand, 

And firm his moving Chariot doth command. 

If wanaring long, at length thou ſhalt arrive 

At this bleſs'd Place, thou then wilt ſoon perceive - 

The Country which thon long haſt left, and ſay, 

From hence I ſprung, and here Lil gladly ftay.. 

If lboking then beneath the Realms of Light, 

Thou once again wouldſb view Earth's diſmal Night,” 

Ten li ſee thoſe Tyrants whom the egg dread, . 

Far from thoſe ſhining Borders baniſhed... 


PROSA IL 


beet, O Wonderful! thou promiſeſt great 
"things indeed] nor do doubt but 
thou canſt perform them; therefore I in- 
treat thee, without delay, to ſatisfy my 
Expectation, . Pb. Firſt then thou ſhalt 
know that virtuous Men are always armed 
with Power, and that the wicked are al- 
1 ways 
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le) Enpyrean.] This is the Cælum Empyraum ſi us 
Bextor um, the higheſt Heaven, where is fu poſed to be the 
1 Spirits depar- 


—— 
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ways deſtitute of Strength; and "theſt at 
ſertions do minually demonſtrate each 
ther: For ſince Good and Evil are c 
trary, if Good be powerſul, Evil muftt 
weak and frail; and if thou knoweſt th 
Frailneſs of Exil, the Firmnefs of G 
muſt alſo be known'to thee. Hut that th 
Credit and Truth of my Opinion map 
Four more abundantly, I will proceed} 
oth ways, confirming what is Propole 
now on this, now on that part. That 
are two Poles upon which all humane 
tions do turn, that is to ſay, the Wil 
and Power; if either of theſe be abſe 
nothing can be done: For the Will being 
wanting, no Man attempts to do that wid 
he will not do; and if Power faileth, th 
Will is of no Effect. Hence it is, th 
if thou ſeeſt any Man defirous to obtii 
that which he doth not 'compals, tha 
needſt not doubt but he wanted the Poe 
of obtaining that which he would hay 
Bo. That's clear, nor can it be denied. f 
Whom then thou fecſt do that which i 
had a mind to do, canſt thou doubt tit 
he had a Power to do it? Bo. No ſurely 
Ph. And in that a Man is able to do 
thing, Men eſteem him mighty; and | 
that he is not able, he is looked upon 
weak, 30. I confeſs it. P. Doſt tho 
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remember then that it was collected from 
former Reafons; that every Intention of 
Man's Will, however actuated by diffe- 
rent Studies, doth haſten towards Happi- 
neſs? Bo. I remember well that that was: 
demonſtrated. Pb. Canit thou call to 
mind that it hath been ſhewed, that Hap- 
pineſs is the Sovereign Good, and that 
when Happinefs is ſought for, Good is de- 
fired of all? By. I need not call it to- 
mind, becauſe it is always fixed in my 
Memory. Ph. All Men then, the good as: 
well as the bad, with one and the ſame 
Intention, endeavour to arrive at Good. 
By. It naturally follows. Ph; And it is 
certain when Men have obtained Good, 
they are made good. Bo. It is moſt cer- 
tain. Ph. Do good Men obtain then what 
they deſire ? Bo. It ſeems ſo. Yb. But if 
evil Men obtain the Good which they de- 
fire, they may not ſtill be evil? By. So it 
b. Ph. Since therefore then both Parties 
are in queſt of Good, but theſe only ob- 
tain it and the other loſe it, it is not at all 
to be doubted but that good Men are 
powerful, and the wicked weak and fee- 
ble. Bo. Whoever doubts of this, does 
neither rightly conſider the Nature of 
things, nor underſtand the Conſequences 
ot Reaſoning. Pb, Again, if there be 
LWOog 
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two, who, according to Nature, propos 
to themſelves e ſame thing, and one 
them acts naturally, and performs his lp 
tention, but the other cannot adminiſter the 
natural Office, but imitates him by ang 
ther Method than what is agreeable h 
Nature who did accompliſh his Purpoſe 
yet this Man doth not attain his End; 
which of theſe doſt thou judge to be mol 
powerful? Bo. Although I gueſs at whit 
thou ſay'ſt, yer I defire thou wouldſt fy: 
ther explain thy ſelf, Ph. Thou wilt mt 
deny but the Motion of Walking is nx 
tural to Men? Bo. No, I cannot, Pb, And 
thou donbteſt not, bur to perform thy 
Motion is the natural Office of the Fee 
Bo. Nor will I deny it. Ph. If then he 
who is able to uſe his Feet walks, and i 
another to whom this natural Office d 
the Feet is wanting, creeping upon his 
Hands, doth endeavour to walk, which gf 
theſe, by right, ought ro be eſteemed 
more able? Bo. Proceed with what fe- 
mains; for no one doubteth but he who 
is able to move naturally upon his Fees, 
is more powerful than he who cannet. 
Pb. But the Sovereign Good, which eren 
the Virtuous and Impious propoſe to them» 
ſelves as their End, by the one Party 
' fought by the natural means of Moder 
14 wh 
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whilſt the other endeavours after it by 
various and; differing Deſires. of earthly 
things, which is nor the natural way of 
obtaining it; doſt thou think otherwiſe? 
Bo. No; for che Conſequence is plain, and 
it appears out of that which before I 
granted, which was, that the Good were 
endowed with Power and Might, and 
that the evil Men were deſtitute of it. Pb. 
Thou doſt rightly run before me; and it 
s a good Sign, as Phyſicians obſerve, 
when Nature. exerts her ſelf, and reſiſts 
the Malady. Burt becauſe I perceive thou 
art quick of Apprehenſion, and ready to 
underſtand, I ſhall continue to thee m 
Reaſons: Behold then how plainly the In- 
firmity and Weakneſs of vicious Men lies 
open, who cannot even attain to that to 
which their natural Intention leads them, 
and which it almoſt compels them to ſeek. 
And what doſt thou think would become 
of theſe Men, if they were deſerted by this 
almoſt unconquerable Bent and Help of 
Nature, which always goes before them ? 
Conſider with thy ſelf how great the Im- 
potence of wicked Men is: Nor are 
they ſlight and empty things to which 
they aſpire, and which they have not 
Power to obtain: But they attempt the 
chief and higheſt of all things, and there 
they 


D, 


"vi Eros vb Book f 5 
| they' fail; nor ean bring that to effect g 


ter which they by Day and Night ende Ml 7 
vour ; and 94 obtaining Shi the g 
Might of the Virtuous is eminent. Pg x 
as thou may'ſt deem him a good Walker, 
Who hath been able to go 'fb far on hi b 
Feet, that no way doth lie beyond the 
Place at Which he is arrived; fo muſt tho b 
neceflarily judge him to be moſt mig © 
who hath artained that thing beyond 7 
Which nothing is to be deſired. True then 
it is, that wicked Men are wholly deſh . 
tute of thoſe Powers which the Good 
plytpoſſeſs: For why do they leave Vii 1 
rue and ' purſue Vice? Is it becaufe thy Wl | 
know not Good? But what is more weak ill ; 
and baſe than the Blindnefs of Ignorance? WM. : 
Or are they perhaps acquainted with the MW. 
| «way which they ought to follow? bit , 
Luſt, or ſome inordinare Deſires do leal WM + 
them aſide; ſo doth alſo Intemperance'to Wl 5 
weak Natures, which cannot reſiſt Vice. ; 
But do they knowingly and willingly de- } 


ſert Good, and turn to Evil But thi t 
Way tbey do not only ceaſe ro be miplity, 2 
Sur alſo even to be. For thofe who ney F 
lect the common End of all Beings, do 1 
alſo leave off to be. Which thing per- 1 
| "haps to ſome may ſeem wonderful, thit d 
"the Vicious, who make up the molt nv 4! 
+. merou 
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70us Pait'of Mankind, ſhould not be Men; 


bot it is moſt truly fd. And thus it is. 
do not deny but that the Wicked are 
wicked; but that they have any Being, 
purely and ſimply, 1 For as thou 
may'ſt call a Carcaſe a dead Man, bur ſim- 
ply thou canſt not call it a Man; ſo will I 
grant that the Vicious are vicious Men, hut 


- abſolutely that they exift I cannot confeſs. 


That Thing is or hath a Being which ob- 
ſerveth its Order, and retains its Nature; but 
that which faileth in this, deſerteth its natu- 
ral Being. But thou may ſt ſay, that even the 
Wicked have a Power to act: Nor will 
deny it; but this their Power is not de- 
rived from Strength but Weakneſs, They 


can do Evil, tis true, but they could not 


do that if they perſevered in doing Good; 
which Poſſibility doth clearly demonſtrate 
that they can do nothing: For if, as we 
have before gathered, Evil be nothing, it 
is clear that whilſt flagitious Men ean un- 

do ill, they can do nothing. And that 


thou may*ſt underſtand what is the Bent 
and Force of this Power, we have before 


determined that nothing is more powerful 
than the Sovereign Good. Ba. That's 


true. Ph, And that Sovereign Good can 


do no ill. Bo. It can do none. Pb. Is 
there then any one who thinks that Men 
| can 


whois not mad. FB. But they may do ky 


8 ed, that al | IoOwer is to be reckoned 'o 
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un do all things 9 30. No Mart (urgh 


Ba. I wiſh they could not. Pb. The 
ſince he who can only do Good, wp 
do all things, and thoſe Who are po werſi 
to do Evil cannot do all things, it is mol 
evident that thoſe Who do Evil are le 
powerful. '- And yet it further aſſiſts oy 
towards the proving of what l have ſheys 


mongſt things to be defired; and that i 
things are to be referr'd to the chief Go 
das the Height and Eminency of their Ne 
- !ture:' But the Power of committing Wick 
edneſs cannot be referred to that Good; 
therefore it is not deſirable: But all Powe 
is deſirable. It is therefore clear that the 
Power of doing Evil is not Power. Up 
on the Whole Matter, from hence thi 
Power of good Men, and the undoubtedly 
MWerakneſs of evil Men may well appenſf z, 
Hence alſq is the Opinion of Plato ven- W 
ed, Thar. only wiſe Men can attain to tu 
which they deftre, whilſt the Wicked, e 
them endeaveur what they will, can ne- 

ver accompliſſi what they de ſire to them: 

ſelyrs, that is, to- aim at Happineſs; tor p;, 
they do what they liſt, whilſt by choſe 
Actions in which they delight, they think 
they ſhall obtain the Good which t . 


? 
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fire; but they can neyer be Poſſeſſors g 
it, for Impiety can never becrown'd with, 
nn . 
METRUM Il | 
4 


Quos vides ſedere celſos 
Solii Culmine Reges, &c. 


} 


Who the vain Coverings could withdrau 

Of Princes cloath'd in Purple, who 

urrounded with their Guards do go, 

lad from their powerful Thrones give Law | 
Whoſe ſterner Looks fierce Threatnings wear, 
Whiſe boiling Breaſts doth Fury breath, 

Shall find thoſe mighty Men beneath | 
Their Robes, do heavy Fetters bear. DYE? 
tir Luft on this fide doth infuſe ' © | 
Her Posſons, on the other Ire 97 
Blows up and ſets the Mind on Fire, 
Or Grief or Hope doth it amuſe, 

Since then ſo many Tyrants have 
Over one ſingle Head the Sway, 

His Actions can't his Will obey, 

Who to ſo many is a Slave, 
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Pil Nos thou ſee then in what a 
Puddle of Filth Impiety dorh 


wallow, and with what Rays of Light. 
Good- 
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4 r, that good Men never go without a Re. 
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- Goodneſs doth ſhine out? By which ity 


ward, and evil Men without Puniſhmeny 
for that which cauſes any thing to be up 
dertaken and done, may juſtly de (aid tg 
be the Reward of rhat thing which is 
done; as the Crown which is won is the 
Reward of him who runs in the Race for 
it. But we have already ſhewn that Hay: 
pineſs is that Good for which all Marten 
are undertaken. Therefore Happinek i 
the Reward propos'd to all human Action 
and of this the Virtuous can by no men 
be deprived, nor can any Man by ri 
be called Good who wanteth Goodnely 
therefore Virtue can never want its R6 
ward. But however evil Men may be u 

uiet or rage, yet the Crown ſhall new 
fl from the Head of the wile Man, nt 
wither upon it. Nor can the Impiety d 
another Man bereave a worthy Soul of i 
Honour: But if a Man be carried avs 
by the Enjoyment, of any foreign Goody 
he may be deprived even of this, eithet 
by him who gave it to him, or by any o- 
ther. But becauſe every Man's prope! 
Good procureth to him his Reward, who 
ſoever ceaſeth to be good loſeth that Re- 
ward. Laftly, ſince a Reward is dehired, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be a Good, " 

þ W 


n judge him who is capable of Good 
o be uncapable of a Reward? But thou 
wilt ſay, of what Reward is he worthy? 
Of the faireſt, certainly, and moſt conſi- 
lerable, Call to mind that remarkable 
orollary, which a little before gathered, 
gave to thee, and conſider thus: Since 
he Sovereign Good is Happiness, it ap- 
pears that all good Men, in that they are 
good, become happy; and thoſe who are 
pood, are as it were Gods. Therefore is 
he Reward of virtuous Men ſuch, that 
jo Time ſhall impair it, no Power diminiſh 
h) nor any Impiety darken ir. Since theſe 

ings then are thus, a wiſe Man eannot at 
l doubt of the Puniſhment which inſe- | 
arably atrends wicked Men: For fince 
ood and Evil are Contraries, ſo are Re- 
vards and Puniſhments: Therefore as we 
ce that Rewards follow good Actions, 
here muſt neceſſarily alſo, on the other 
hand, be the Puniſhment for Evil. Then 
8 Virtue it ſelf is a Reward to virtuous 
len, ſo Vice is a Puniſhment to the Wick- 


0- ed: Whoever then is punithed with Pain 
pet and Uncaſineſs, it is not to be doubted is 
10» affected with Evil. If therefore they will 
de- rightly weigh themſelves, can they ſeem 


ed, ¶ to be free from Puniſhments, whom Wick- 
ho edneſs, the moſt extreme Evil, doth not 
| only 
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only affect, but even vehemently inſech 
Baut now behold, on the other hand, wü 
Puniſtiment àttends ebil Doers; for tha 
Haſt ſearnt a little before, that every Being 
. Is one, and that that One is Good, Heng 
it follows, that every Thing which % 0 
hath a Being, ſeems to be good: What 
ſoever then fails to be good, fails to he! 
80 that it appears that evil Men ceaſe ; 
be what they were; but the remaining 
Form of the Body ſhews that theſe ej 

- Men were before however Men; whey 
fore when they loſe their Virtue, they 
fo loſe their human Nature. But fine 
only Virtue can carry Men above the cons 
mon Pitch of Humanity, it is ſure that 
thoſe whom Vice hath” depoſed from the 
"common Condition of Mankind, it mu 
alſo throw below the Merit of Men. The 
it happens that you cannot eſteem him ty 
be a Man, whom you (ee thus transform 
by his Vices. Doth the violent Oppre 
for, and the Raviſher of other Men 
Goods, burn with Avarice? Thou maj 
ſay that he reſembles the Wolf. Is he 
fierce, and doth he give himſelf overt 
Controverſies and Chiding? Thou may 
compare him to the Dog. Is he treache. 
rous, and one who delights to deceive? 
He is then like the young Foxes. Is be 
N intem- 


* 
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ntemperate in his Anger? He ſeems to | 
| eren with him the Fury of the Li- 


0 n. Is he timerous and fearful of what 
0 wght not to be fear'd? He is like the 
. 1s he light, and doth. he incon- 


tantly change his Purpoſes? He differs 
jothing from the Birds of the Air. Doth 


I e wallow in filthy and - unclean Lufts ? 
* e rolls himſelf in the Mire like the na- 
4 y Sow. S9 that whoſoever leaves off to 


evirtuous, ceaſes to be a Man; and ſince 


8 cannot attain to a Divine Nature, he is 

rm 'd into a Beaſt. | 

Je . 1 

MET RU m. 

Ven Neritii Ducis, 

* Et vagas pelago rates 

* Eurus appulit Inſulæ, &c. 

nv bill be on unknown Seas did wide | 
a} rove, 

4 Eaſtern Winds at length to that * drove I 

lem w/e ( Neritian Captain's wandring Sail, 

g Circe Danghter of the Sun doth dwell; 
he | 1 24 here, 


r 00 * Nah 
Ty) I Neritian Captain] Ulyſſes, He was the Son of La-. 
he and Anticiea, an cloquent and wiſe Captain of the 


*c1ans, who, after the Siege of Troy was ended, was 
"Mn into many, Dangers at Sea, during the Time of 
ears, before he could arrive at Ithaca, of which 


1 King, as alſo of Dulichium, both in the 
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| tians, Valle di Compare. and its Circuit is not of boy 
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Where, with enchante4 Dranglbes, ſhe entertain i 0 


Her neu. come Gueſts, and hindi them with hn 


Fi into variexs Forms ber Magick Han 
Doth turn thoſe Men, and doth all Herbs comma 
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Haty x dn, tre Tesins ieoy wloxieSeor Us 
| Homer. lib. 1. O 
Ithacs.is ſituated betwixt Zephalonia to the Welt, and 
Echingdes to the Eaſt, which Iſlands are now call 
the 1talians Le Curxolari, and by the French Les Cu 
res. The modern name of Ithaca is now, by the þ 


twenty Miles. Dulichium is one of the | Eghinady yin; 
flands, it is very ſmall, and is rather to be called a on 
and lies betwixt the Coaſt of Ætolia and Zephalonia | 
is now by the Italians called Dolichio. He is here d 
led the Neritian Captain, from the Mountain Nn 
which is a Mountain in Ithaca, with which Title B 
went to the Trojan War. 
(gs) Circe.] She is {aid to have been the Daughters 
the Sun and of Perſe a Nymph, and to have been it 
skilful in Magick and Sorcery : She was married tot 
King of the Sarmatians, and having poiſoned her tl 
hand, ſhe fled to 1zaly, and inhabited a Mountain th 
where ſhe led a vitious Life, and entertained her Gπ f E. 
with all ſorts of Debaucheries; therefore ſhe is fabi ne 
to have turned Men into Wolves, Tigers, and other fa 
of Beaſts. ' thr 
. — Lccipimus ſacra data pocula dextra, | 
Due ſimul arenti ſitientes hauſimus ore, 
Et tetigit virga ſummos Dea dira capillos, 
Et pudet, & referam. ſetis borreſcere cœpi; 
Nec jam poſſe queri; pro verbis edgre raucum ercugy 
& in terram toto procumbere vultu, 
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One the Reſemblance of a Boar $atb. Gear, 
He the (Y) Marmarick Lion's Paw dath wear, 
And like the Wolf another doth aper, 8 
Who. when he would with Tears his Fate lament, © 
Doth clothe in dreadful Flowlings his Complaiut : 
The Indian Tyger*s Laos another ſhows, 
And round the Palace mild aud calmly goes: 
But the (1) Arcadian God when be had ound 
His lov'd Ulyſles in theſe Fetters bound, P 

| Releaud 


Oſque meum ſenſi pando occalleſcere roſtro; 
Colla tumere toris; & qua modo pocula parte 
Sumpta mihi fuerant, illa veſtigia feci. — 
Ovid. Metam. I. 14. 
) Marmarick.] Marmarica is a Country of Africa, 


ing towards Egypt, where the greateſt and ſtrongeſt 
ons are found, as India is the Place where the fierceſt 
6 WT i2ers are. 

ll 


Mille Lupi, miſti is Urſcque Leeque, 

Occurſu Br xa rn ſed a la 3 

Nullaque erat noſtro fadtura in corpore uulnus; 

Quinetiam blandas movere per aera caudgs, 

Noſtraque adulantes comitant veſtigia, donec d 

Excipiunt Famuls. Ovid. Metam. lib. 4. ver. 260. . 
6) The Arcadian God.] Our Philoſopher ſtiles Mercu- 
„Numen Arcadis alitis: Numen becauſe he was feign- 
to be the Son of Apollo and Maia; and alſo the God 
f Eloquence. Ales, becauſt he was feigned to have 
Vings upon his Head and Feet, becauſe Eloquence, o- 
er which he was ſaid to preſide, takes its Courſe ſwift- 
through the Air, and diffyſeth it ſelf. through the 
World : And Arcas, becauſe he was born in Arcadia. 
ence Virgil. ZEneid, lib. 8. 
Vobis Mercurius pater eſt, quem candida Maia 
Cyllenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit. I 
tur was ſaid to have given an Herb to Pen after 

had run through ſo many Hazards, and been toſe d 
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Releas'd him Jour from all theſe poiſonous Harms 
Which h+ deriv'd from the Circean Charms, © 
Tet had the Mariners now drunk a-cheer, 
And into Stine ſoon metamorpbof d were: 
They deeply taſted of th infected Bowl, 
Drunk with their Fate, about they madly roll; 
And now they change their wonted humane Food 


And range about for Acrons in the Wood; 
_ and Members loſt, the Voice doth fail, 
Only | 


the nobler Mind doth ſtill prevail, 
Anddnh the Sadneſs of the Change bewail, 
Bat O] too weak are Circe's Force and Hand 
Againſt whoſe Power Virtue can bravely ſtand 
She in ber Fortreſs plac'd, deſpiſeth all 
The ſtrong Efforts of both, Vice doth enthral 
He Ong Powers; and where it entrance find, 
(The Body ſafe) it wornds the ſtrongeſt Mind, 
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Boer. I Confeſs that vicious Men are n 
unjuſtly called Beaſts, for alt 
they retain the Form and Shapes of an 


Tl 
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upon ſo many Seas, by the Help of which he was 
from the Charms of Cirte. 
Paciſer huic dederat florem Cyllenius album, 
Moly vocant Superi; nigra radice tenetur. 
Tutus eo, monitiſque ſimul cœleſtibus, intrat 
Ile domum Circes, & ad inſidioſa vocatus 
Pocula, conantem virga mulcere capillos 
Rep, ait, &. ftrifto pavidam deterruit enſe. 
ws, Ovid. Metam. lid. | 
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man Body, yet the Qualities of their Souls 
ſhew them to be changed into them. But 
would not have it in the Power of thoſe. 
vicious Perſons, who even rage with-a 
Deſire of deſtroying juſt Men, to do ſo. 
Ph, Nor is it in their Power, as ſhall be 
ſhewed in a convenient Place; but if this 


Ae 


have, were taken away from them, they 
would be caſed of the greateſt part of their 
Puniſhment : For it would almoſt ſeem 
incredible to any one, and it is yet true, 
that evil Men muſt neceſſarily be more 
unhappy when they have compaſſed what 
they defire, than when they cannot do ſo: 
For if it be a miſerable thing but to have 
Will to do an ill thing, it muſt be much 
worſe to have a Power to do it, without 
which the - wretched Deſire would lan- 
puiſh without effect. Since then cach of 
heſe things hath its Unhappineſs, it muſt 
df neceſlity be, that a threefold Misfor- 
ne muſt urge thoſe Men whoboth will, 
an, and do commit Wickedneſs. Bo. I 
grant it, but I ſhould much deſire that 
eril Men were ſoon depriv'd of this Miſ- 
fortune, I mean of the Power of doing 
il. Pb. They ſhall be diſpoil'd of it ſoon- 
er than perhaps thou wouldſt have them, 
or than they think ny ſhall: For there 

is 


Power which People think ill Men to 
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% nothing of ſo late a a Beginning wi | 
-the dee of 05 thats 
continue long, or e mæutabili 
and the, great Hopes and ſubtle Machi 
ions. of ill *— meg by de. 
foreſeen End ruinated and deſtroyed: ul 
thing puts an End to their Wicke 
For if Vice ſubjects Men to dare 
longer they are vicious, the 
mult be miſerable; whom I ſhould ju 
the moſt unhappy of all Beings, if «hy 
Unhappineſ were not ended at 11 
Death: For f I have made a true Ct 
cluſion conce the Misfortune whid 
attends Impiety, that Miſery woc veal 
out end which certainly 22 Bo, 
is a molt wonderful Conſequence, and 
ficult to be granted; yet I muſt ach 
led 24 4 hut too much agree Wl 
thoſe things which we have conclude 
fore. Pb. Thou doit rightly judge: 
he who thanks it hard to aſſent to a0 
cluſion, it is fit he ſhould demonſtrateth 
the Premiſes are untrue, or that from! 
Collation of the Propoſitions a "neocls 
Concluſion is not to be drawn; other 
if the Premiſes be granted, he baih 
Reaſon to blame the Inferenee from thel 
For this which I am now about to ſay V 


not ſeem leſs wonderful, but it or 
0 
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follows from hat hath been before pro- 
paſed. Bo, What is that? Ph, That wick- 
ed Men are more happy when they are 
puniſhed gecording to their Demerits, than 
I they could eſcape the Hand of Juſtice. 
Nor do I now offer to thee that which e- 
yery Man can think, that the Manners of 
I Men arc corrected by Vengeance, and 
that by fear of Torment-rhey are reduced 
to the right way, and that they arc Ex- 
umples to other Men to fly from things 
ich are blame-worthy: But I, after a- 
nother manner, believe theſe Wretches if 
they cſcape Puniſhment to be unhappy, 
although no Regard be had to the Cor- 
re&tion and Example. Bo. And what a- 
her manner is there beſides thoſe above- 
mentioned? Ph, Have we not granted al- 
zeady that the Good are happy, and the 
Impious miſerable? Zo. We have. P. If 
then there be any Addition of Good to a- 
ny Man's Miſery, is not he bappier than 
another, whoſe Miſery is pure and ample, 
without the mixture of any manner of 
Good ? Bo. It ſeemeth ſo to be. Pb. And 
if to the ſame miſerable Perſon, who wants 
all manner of Goods to thoſe Evils which 
have already made him miſerable, another 
Would be annexed, is not he to be eſteem- 


d much more * than he whoſe 
L 2 Miſ- 


* 


=. 
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Misfortune is relieved by the participating 
of Good? Bo. What will follow then! 
Pb. Evil Men then, even when they an 
puniſhed, have ſomething of Good anney 
ed, to wit, the Puniſhment it ſelf, which 
as it is the | ffect of Juſtice, is good: Ani 
there is alſo annexed to the ſame Perſonz 
when they go unpuniſhed, ſomething 
more of Ill, that is ro ſay, Impunity i 
ſelf, which before thou haſt eſervedy 
granted to be an Evil. Bo. I cannot dei 
it. Pb. Much more unhappy then are in 
pious Wretches when they meet with a 
unjuſt Impunity, than when they fall u 
der a merited Vengeance. But it is mb 
nifeſt, that nothing can be more juſt tha 
that evil Men ſhould be puniſhed, and ut 
juſt than that they ſhould eſcape Puniſh 
ment. Bo. Who denies it ? Ph. Nor wil 
any Man deny but that every thing which 
is juſt, is good; and on the other hand 
whatſoever is unjuſt, is ill. Bo. Theſe ar 
conſequential ro our former Concluſions: 
Bit I pray thee tell me, doſt thou belient 
that there are any Puniſhments allotted 
to Souls after the Death of the Bodic? 
Ph. Great ones moſt certainly; ſome « 
which l believe to be exerciſed and applied 
by Sharpneſs of Pain, others by a kind © 

00 Pur 
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t) Purgative Clemency : But 
0! we will not at this time diſ- CET 
g ourſe of theſe. But our Bu- 


neſs hitherto hath been, to let thee ſee 


ch, that the Power which thou didſt imagine 

Ae be moſt un worthily beſtowed upon evil 

a len, is indeed none at all: And alſo that 

u don wight'ſt be ſatisfied that evil Men, 

1 who as thou didſt complain went unpu- 

/ L 3 niſhed,. 
en 8 

im. | 

1 UW (©) Purgative Clemency.] Here (faith Vallinus) Boetius 

Ut Wacknowledgeth not only as a Chriſtian, but as a Catho- 


lick one alſo, that ſome evil Men are condemned to e- 
ternal Puniſkments; and others, by long Pains and Tor- 

ments for their Sins, are cleanſed and purged by Fire. 
The French Commentator, the Sieur Cally, the Royal 
Proteſlor of Eloquence and ot Philoſophy in the Uni- 
derſity of Caen in Normandy, and Principal of the Col- 
lege of the Arts there, faith, that Philoſophy would 
lere perhaps expreſs the Opinion of the Platoniſis, or of the 


and Habagoreans, which was, that ſome Souls, whoſe Im- 
e are _ had been ſo great that they could not be effaced 
ons any Purgations, were condemned to eternal Puniſhs 


ments; and that others, whoſe Crimes were not ſo 

peat, did either enjoy the eternal Pleaſures of Ehſum 
ithout any Purgation, or being partly purged, were 

Fanſmuted and put into the Bodies of Beaſts. 

Ergo exercentur pœnis; ve;erumaque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt : alia fanduntur inanes 

Suſpenſe ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 

Infettum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni: 

Nuiſdue ſuos patimur manes: Exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elyſium, & pauci lata arva tenemus. 

Virg. lib. 6. Eneid. 


— 
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niſhed, do never indeed eſeape Puniſh 
ment: And alfo that thou mightſt leam 
that that Licence of doing Evil, which 
thou prayedſt might ſoon end, is nf 
long; and that the Enjoyers wonld by 
more unhappy if it were longer, and mf 
wretched of all if it were p * 
ter this I ſhewed that ill Men are mar 
unhappy if they be diſmiſs'd with an u 
juſt — than if puniſh'd with a jul 
Revenge. From which Opinion it fol 
lows, that then they are urg'd and afflid. 
ed with the greateſt Puniſhments when 
they are believed to eſcape free. Bo. Wheel 
I. conſider intently thy Reaſons, I think 
nothing can be ſaid more truly. But if 
we look upon the Judgments of Men, 
who is there to whom theſe things ſcem 
not only not to be believed, but allo nt 
to be heard? Ph. So it is indeed: For they 
who have long been accuſtomed to Darke 
© neſs cannot lift up their Eyes to the Light 
of perſpicuous Truth without diffcuf be 
and they reſemble thoſe Birds which it 00 
well by Night, but are blind in the Day: 
time: For whilſt they do not regard the 
Order of Things, bur only their own di- 
ordered Affections, they vainly imagine N. 
the Power of doing Evil, or Impunity a. 5 
ter it is ated, to be aw Happineſs Buff 


no W, 


* o 
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ercth! Conform thy Mind to the beſt 
things, and then thou ſhalt haye no need 
a judge to confer upon thee a Reward, 
ce thou haſt adjoined thy ſelf to the 
moſt excellent things. But if thou art 
inclined to Impiety, and doſt imbrace 
vicked Practices, ſeek for no Avenger 
vithout, for thou haſt forfeited thy Ad- 
antages, and aſſociated thy ſelf with the 
yorft of things : As if thou ſhouldſt by 
turns ſometimes behold the Heavens, ſome- 
times the fordid Earth; and that all other 
things ceaſing from without, thy Eye ſhould 
tem to carry thee now above the Stars, 
nd that again thou ſhouldſt be placed up- 
n the Eath. But the Multitude doth not 
confider this. What then? Shall we put 
our ſelves into the Company of thoſe which 
| have before ſhewed to reſemble Beaſts? 
What wilt thou ſay, if a Man who hath 
quite loft his Sight, and hath alſo forgot- + 
ten that ever he ſaw, and ſhould think that 
be wants nothing to render him perfect, 
ſhould we therefore judge thoſe who re- 
tain their Sight to be blind alſo? Either 
wil the Aany acquieſce in what I ſhall 
lay, although it is ſupported by as firm 
Reifons, to wit, that thoſe are more un- 
happy who do, than they who ſuffer In- 

L4 juries, 
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Juries. Bo. I would willingly hear thoſ 
Reaſons. Ph. Canſt thou deny but tha 
all ill Men deſerve Puniſhment? Bo. No, 
cannot. Ph, But I am throughly ſatisfied 
that impious Men are many ways unhap- 

Bo. Certainly they are ſo. Ph. Then 
thou doubtedſt not that thoſe who. de. 
ſerve Puniſhment are miſcrable. Bo. IA 
gree. Ph. If therefore thou wert to he 
Judge, to which doſt thou think tba 
wouldſt adjudge Puniſhment, to him who 
hath done, or to him who hath ſuffered 

the Injury? Bo. I doubt not but that | 
ſhould 1 Satisfaction to the Suffe- 
rer, by puniſhing the Doer of Wrong, 
Ph. The injuring Perſon then would ſeem 
more miſerable to thee than him who had 
reccivd the Wrong. Fo. That follows, 
Ph. From this then, and ſrom ſeveral other 
| Reaſons founded on the ſame bottom, it 
appears, that Impiety, properly and by if 
own Nature, makes Men miſerable; and 
® that an Injury done to any Man is the 
Miſery of the Doer, and notof the Suffe- 
rer. But now Orators and Advocates run 
a Courſe contrary. to this: For they en- 
deavour the Pity and Compaſſion of the 
Judges for thoſe who ſuffered any thing 
bitter or grievous, when the juſter Pity is 
due to them who did the Wrong; who 


ſhould 
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ſhould be led to Judgment, as the Sick 


tha are to the Phyſician, not by angry but by 
10 merciful and compaſſionate Accuſers; that 
wl Ir they may, by the Application of Pus 
nap WY nimment, as a fit and proper: Remedy, 
hen BY de cured of the Malady of the Crime. of 
, this means the Employment of this kind 
ect Defenders would either wholly ceaſe, 
be or elſe, that it may be more to the Advan- 
ac tage of Mankind, it would be turned in- 
"0B to an Habit of Accuſation, and would al- 


ways be forward to accuſe, and not to ex- 
cuſe ill Men: And even thoſe Wretches 
themſelves, if they could through the 
leaſt Hole or Chink behold that Virtue 
which they have forſaken, and ſee that 
they ſhould be in ſome way of cleanſing 
themſelves from their filthy Vices, by re» 
Wy cciving the Pains and Torments which 
re due to them, they ought, for the Re- 
J compence of regaining the Virtue from 
' which they have fallen, not to eſteem _ 
"WH them ſo, bur ſhould chearfully refuſe the 
"WH Defence of their , Advocates, and give 
"I themſelves up wholly to their Accuſers 
and Judges, Hence it is that the Wiſe 
hate no Body: For who but the moſt foo» 
lim would hate good Men? And it is ir- 
rationai to hate the moſt profligate: For 
i a depraved Temper be, as it were, the 
L 7 Sick 


* 
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Sickneſs of the Soul, ſince we do ng 
think thoſe whoſe Bodies are diftew 

pered to be worthy of our Hate, but n 'y 
ther of our Compaſſion, much lefs ar 
thoſe over whom Vice, more cruel thy 
any bodily Diſtemper, hath gain'd the 
cendant to be adjudged fo, but are n 
ther to be looked upon as Subjects of ou 


Fity. 


METRUM UV. 


id tantos juvat excitare motus, 
Et propria fatum ſollicirare manu? & 


Sould vain Man fo great Commeotions raiſe? 
Sick by Hand Bon ſhould be his Fate comey? 
h be ſought, that comes, and never fla 


75 * ed Steeds to help it on its w 

om the Lion and the rugged 4 Bear, 
The indian Tiger, and the foa Boar, 
With eager Teeth, and with arm'd Claws do tee, 
Do ftain their Swords in their own reeking Cm 
V is becauſe their Manners diff ring are, 
And that their many Cuſtoms diſa 25 
T hat they unjuſtly thus engage in 
And fereely urge each others De 
This Reaſon is not juſt for ſpeddin i Bl 2 
Wouldſt thou to each Man give w Bae be deferver b 
Love, as by Right thou art ehlig'd, the Good, 1 


And pity bim = from fair V irtue fuer ves. 
PRO SA 


PROSA V. 


Bet LITER E I plainly fee what Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery is placed in the 

Deſerts of good and of evil Men. But in 
this ame common Eſtate of Fortune I 
perceive ſomething both of Good and E- 
vil: For no wiſe Man had rather be ex- 
pos d to Baniſhment, Poverty, and Ignomi- 
ny, than excel in Riches, Honours, Power, 
and continue in a flouriſhing Eſtate in his 
own Country. For in this the more clear- 
ly and openly the Duty of Wiſdom doth 
appear, when the Happineſs of the Co- 
vernors is in ſome meaſure diffuſed, and 
communicated to Subjects; whilſt Impri- 
ſonment, and all legal Puniſhments are on- 
due to thoſe pernicious. and profligate 
ituzens, for whom they were at firſt in- 
ſtirured and appointed. Why then ſhould 
things ſuffer ſo unnatural a Change? Why 
ſhould Puniſhments due to Crimes, op- 
preſs the Good, and the Rewards of Vir- 
tu! be born only by wieked and flagitious 
Men ? Theſe things IL much wonder at, 
and I defire to learn from thee what may 
be the Reaſon of ſo unjuſt a Diſtributi- 
on. For my Wonder would be leſs, did 
believe ail things to be governed by 
4 Ch ince. 
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Chance. But now. even God, the Go. 
vernor of all things, doth heighten my 
Aſtoniſhment, who whilſt he doth often 
diſtribute good things to the Good, and 
evil things to the Wicked, yet doth ſome. 
times give to the Virtuous an hard Port 
on, and to the impious Man he grants bi 
Heart's Deſire. What Difference then is 
there to be found, unleſs Men may be 
acquainted with the Cauſe betwixt his 
Proceedings and the Actings of Chance? 
Pb, Nor is it at all to be admired if Men 
fancy ſomething raſh and conſus d in theſe 
Methods of Acting, if they are ignorant 
of the Reaſon of that Order by which God 
proceeds. But although thou art 7 
rant of the Cauſe of this great Diſpoſal of 
things, yet becauſe the good Governor 
of all things doth temper and inform the 
World, never doubt but that all things are 
done rightly and as they ought to be. 


METRUM V. 


Siquis Arcturi ſidera neſcit 
Propinqua ſummo Cardine labi, &c. 


Who knows not that (I) Arcturus moves 
Near to the Arctic Pole, nor why 


(n) Bootes 


() Au.] Videſis Annatot. in I. 1. 


W 


Nee 
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m) Bootes ſlow paſſeth his Wain, 

33 ith' Sea his later Flame, 

When he unfolds his quicker Riſe, 

Vill wonder at the Laws of Heaven, 

And if he know not why the Horns 

Of the (n) Full-Moon grow pale, whilſt they 
Are dipp'd within the Bounds of Night, 
And how the Moon, confus'd and dark, 


_ Diſplays 


—_ 


(n) Bootes] Or Bubulcus, is called ſo becauſe it is a 
Conſtellation framed of Stars, which reſemble the Form 
of a Cart and Oxen. This Conſtellation is very near to 
the North Pole; and being placed ſo high, it always 
appears in our Hemiſphere. It is ſaid alſo te drown its 
Flames late in the Sea, becauſe it neyer deſcends below 
our Horizon. | 

) Full-Moon.] It often happens that the Earth is ſo 
interpoſed betwixt the Sun and the Full-Moon, that the 
Moon being obſcured by the terreſtrial Shadows, doth 
loſe the round Splendor which it borrowed from the 
Sun; and that the Stars, whoſe Light was before ob- 
ſcured by the greater Brightneſs of the Moon, begin to 
ſhine out: From whence the Antients, whoſe Superſti- 
tion made them believe that that Decreaſe was occaſio- 
ned by Charms, did think they might deliver her from 
it by the tinkling of brazen Veſſels or Cymbals: From 
whence Tibullus, 

Cantus ( curru Limam deducere tentat 
Et faceret, ſi nou era repulſa ſonent. 
And Fuven Sat.6. Tot pariter pelves, tot tintinnabula dicas 
Pulſari: jam nemo tubas atq; era fatiget, 
Una laboranti poterit ſuccurrere Lung. 
And Virg. Eclog. 8. Carmina vel Cœlo poſſunt deducere Lunam. 
All theſe things, ſaith Boetius, make the Ad niration 


o the Vulgar, becauſe they knoy7 not the Cuulcs of 
tiem, | 


Diſp s thoſe Stars which" ſhe before 

Frog ber brighter Glories hid. 

A —_ er i retain'd. 

2 many P who do think | 

o reſcue Lang from pany ped 

With. brazen Cymbals, with Strokes 

On Baſins, which do rexd the Air. 

Tet none admire when (o) Corus blows, 

And makes the Waves aſſault the Shore ; - 

Nur when the Sun's refreſhing Heat, 

Diſſolves vaſt Fleaps of _— Sow. 

For here _—_ TH pen lie: 

But theſe which cloſely are turapt up, 

Blatt much the T. 2 ughts _ A4 

The giddy People 1 amaz d 

At which rarely or by chance arrives. 

Buz if that cloudy Error would depart, 

Which ftupid Ignorance doth raiſe, 

Theſe things no more by Mex would bs adimir' 4, 
PROS4 


a. £46 n * — ä — — 1 4. - = 4 


—— 


nnn... 


o) Corus, ] Or Cam, the North-weſt Wind. Phi. 
we having ſhewed that Men wonder at many thitigs 
they know not the Cauſes of them, doth now 

— that they wonder not at things of which they 
know tlie” Cauſes: As why Corus doth beat the Waves 
fiercely againft the Sea-Coafts, they knowing that Wind 
is . od Body, and that any Body which hath Moti- 
on'doth ſtrike = any other Body which 


meets it in ity way: As 5 Men do not Ame wh 
any Heap of Snow hardened and congealed by 

ſhould be melted by the Heat of rhe Sun, becauſe they 

know that the quiet Parts of the hardened Snow 

* by the moyed Partielęs of the warm 
= | 
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PROSA VI. 4 


Boot. g2 it is; but becauſe it is thy Pro- 

vince to unfold the hidden Cauſes 
of things, and to lay open thoſe Reaſons 
which are now invelop'd in Darkneſs, I 
intreat thee to- give me. thy Judgment in 
this Matter, and to diſcourſe upon it, for 
this Wonder troubles me very much. Phi- 
loſophy then a little ſmiling, (aid to me, 
O thou call'ſt upon me to declare to thee 
the greateſt thing which could be asked, 
and which indeed can ſcarce he anſwered: 
For ſuch is the Matter of it, that one 
Doubt being removed, innumerable others, 
like the Heads of (p) Hydra, grow up. 
Nor would there indeed be any End of 
them, unleſsthey were reſtrained by the 
Quickneſs and lively Fire of the Mind: 
For in this Matter Men are wont to make 
Queſtions of the fimple Actings of Pro- 
vidence, of the Order and Courſe of 
Deſtiny, of ſudden Chance, of Know- 
ledge, 


* 
— 


* 
W — 


(p) Eydra.] This was a Monſter feigned by the Po- 
ts to have fifty, or, as others will, an hundred Heads; 
one of which being cut off, two did ariſe in its Place, 
till Hercules having cut off one of the Heads, did ſear the 
Wound with hot Iron. 
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ledge, of Divine Predeſtination, and q 


Free-will: And of what Weight the 
things are, thou thy ſelf may'ſt per, 
ceive, Bur becauſe it is part of ky Meds 
cine, and it will contribute much to thy 
Cure to know theſe things, although 
am confined within the narrow Bound 
of Time, I ſhall endeavour to pive the 
ſome Taſte of them. And although th 
Charms and Muſick of my Verſe my 
delight thee, yet thou muſt defer that 
Pleaſure a little, whilſt I in order wear 
together my Reaſons, which may tend ti 
the Solution of thy Doubts. Bo. Obſerve 
thy own Method as ir pleafeth thee. Then 
taking her Beginning as from another Prin 
ciple, the thus diſcourſed. Ph. The Ge- 
neration of all things, and every Progrel- 
ſion of changeable Natures, and all thing 
which are any way moved, receive their 
Cauſes, Order and Forms out of the Sta- 
bility or Conftancy of the Divine Mind. 
And this being placed in the rg of 
its own Purity or Simplicity, doth eſtabliſh 


a manifold Mode or W ay in doing things; 
which Mode or Manner of Proceeding, 
when Men behold it in the Purity of the 
Divine Underſtanding, is called Provi- 


dence; bur being apply'd and 3 
that 
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that which it moveth, and of which it 
diſpoſeth, it is called Fate or Deſtiny. And 
if any one ſhall throughly weigh in his 
Mind the Force and Energy of the oneand 
of the other, he ſhall ſoon find them to 
be different things : For Providence is that 
Divine Reaſon ſettled in the chief Gover- 
nor of the World, by which he diſpoſeth 
all things; but Fate or Deſtiny is a Diſ- 
poſition inherent in moveable Beings, by 
which Providence knits them together in 
their Orders, Providence embraces and 
comprehends all thing, although divers, 
although infinite; but Fate orders and di- 
geſts all ſingle things into Motion, and 
diſtributeth them according to Place, 
Form and Time: So that the Explication 
„of this temporal Order being joined or 
folded up, in regard to the Divine Mind, 
oy P —_— ; 
„va be called Providence; and being un- 
folded and digeſted according to Time, 
4 und the other Circumſtances, it may be 
e fled Fate. And although theſe things 
be different, yet one of them depends up- 
on the other; for the Order of Fate pro- 
ceeds from the pure Simplicity of Provi- 
e Lence: For as the Artificer forming in his 
Mind the Shape of the thing which he is 
about to make, moves to effect his Wa 
an 


| * | | * | * 
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and doth i in proceſs of time draw out that 
which before he had ſingly in his Imagy 
nation deſigned; ſo God by his Providence 
ſimply and firmly doth diſpoſe the thing 
which are to be done; and he doth in ſe. 
veral Ways, and accorging to Time, ad- 
miniſter by Pate thoſe very things which 


he hath 12 diſpoſed. So then, whether 


Fate by exerciſed and moved by ſome Di- 
vine Spirits which attend bes Proyi- 
dence, or by ſome Soul, or by the Mini- 
ſtry of the whole Body 'of Nature, or by 
the Celeſtial Motions of the Stars, or by 
Angelick Virtue, or by the manifold Sub- 
tlety of Demons, whether good or bd, 
or if by any of theſe, or if by all of them 
the Series of Fate is woven; this certain- 
ly is manifeſt, that the immovable and ſim- 
ple way of doing Fhings is Providence;and 
that the movable Contexture and tempo» 
ral Order of thoſe things which the Di- 
vine Purity fore · diſpoſed and ordered to be 
done, is Pate Hence it is that all thing 


which are under the Dominion of Fate, 
are alſo ſubject to Providence, which com- 
mands even Fate ir ſelt. But ſome things 
which are placed under the Guidance and 
Protection of Providence, are wholly exempt 


from the jui iſdiction of Fate, * 
the 
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the Series of ity and thoſe arc ſuch things 
is are ſtably fixed near to the Divinity, 
and are above the Order of fatal Mobility. 
For even as amongſt ſeveral Circles tur- 
ning about the ſame Centre, that which 
is innermoſt approacheth moſt to the dim 
plicity of the middle Point, and is as it 
were a Centre, round which they may 
turn, to thoſe placed without it; and that 
which is outermoſt, rolling in a greater 
Circuit, the further it departs from the 
middle Individuity of the Point, fo much 
the more Space it doth filly but yet if an? 
thing ſhould join and faſten it ſelf ro the 

Point, it is conſtrained to be immovable, 
and ceaſeth to be dilated. By parity of 
Reaſon the further any thing deparreth 
from the firſt Mind, that is from God, it 
is ſo much the more embaraſſed, and faſter' 
bound in the Bonds of Deſtiny; and eve. 
ry thing is by ſo much the freer from 
Fate, by how muck it approacheth neurer 
to the Cemre of all things. And if it 
cloſely adheres to the Pirmneſs of the ſu- 
preme Mind, without moving, it goesbe- 
yond the Neceſſity and Power of Deſtiny. 
AsRatincination then is to the Intel lett, as 
that which is begotren, is to that which 


bath a proper Being, a Time is ro Ererni- 


ty, as the Circle is to the Centre; fo 5 
the 
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the movable Order of Fate to the ſtabł 
Simplicity of Providence. This Ordy 
moveth the Heavens and the Stars, tem. 
pereth the Elements, and maketh them x 
gree amongſt themſelves, and by an alter. 
native Change transforms them. lt te. 
neweth all things which are born, and 
which die by the like Progrefſions of 
Sexes and Seeds. This binds together the 
Actions and Fortunes of Men by an indi- 
ſoluble Connection of Cauſes; which, ſince 
they proceed from the Origine of immo- 
vable Providence, muſt alſo themſelves ne. 
ceſſarily be unchangeable: For ſo thing 
are al ways beſt goycrned, if that pure Sim. 
plicity or Singleneſs, dwelling in the Di. 
vine Nature, may produce that unalters 
ble Order of Cauſes; for this Order, by 
its own Unchangeableneſs and Conſtancy, 
may reſtain thoſe things which in their 
Nature are mutable, and which wouldo- 
therwiſe raſhly and irregularly float about. 
Hence it is that although things may 
ſeem confuſed and diſturbed to Men who 
cannot aright conſider this Order, never- 
theleſs the proper Manner and Courſe of 
every thing directs and diſpoſeth it to the 
true Good: For there is nothing done for 


the ſake of Evil, no not by the moſt fla · 
| gitious 
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gitious Wretchesz who, as I have fully 
before demonſtrated, are in their Reſear- 
ches after Good diverted by crooked Er- 
tor, whilſt the Order proceeding from 
the Centre of Sovereign Good doth not 
miſ-· lead any from its Principles. But thou 
may'ſt ſay, what greater Confuſion can 
there be, that both proſperous and ad- 
verſe things ſhould by times happen to 
good Men, and that evil Men can enjoy 
what their Hearts can defire, and yet be 
>. {W:fictcd roo with things which they hate? 
„Do People live now-a-days fo virtuouſly, 
2 and with ſo much Integrity, that thoſe 
„ vhom Men think good or bad, muſt ne- 
„ Neeſſarily be either? Bur in this the Judg- 
„„ nents of Men diſagree much: For thole 
vom ſome judge worthy of Reward, o- 
V thers think to deſerve Puniſhment. But 
let us grant, that it is poſſible that ſome 
ene may be able to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
. Good and the Bad; Is it poſſible there- 
1 fore that he ſhould look into the inward 
0. Lemperament of the Mind, and pronounce 
fe of it as ONE may of the Body? But it is 
of mniraculous to him who knows it not, why 
ne ſweet things ſhould be agreeable to ſome 
or Bodies, and bitter to others; and why 
a. {ne ſick People are eaſed by Lenitives, 
us others 
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others are helped by ſharper Medici 

But ĩt ĩs no wonder to the Phyſician, wi 
knoweth the Meaſure and Temperamy 
of Health and Sickneſs. But what qr 

thing is it that makes the Mind healthy 
and ſtrong than Goodneſs? And what 
its Sicknels but Vice? Who is the Pre 
ver of Good, and the Driver away of 
vil, other than God the great Ruler u 
Phyſician of the Mind? who, when þ 
looks about him from the high Obſen 
tory of his Providence, ſees and ku 
what is convenient for every one, all 
then accommodates him with the Com 
nience. Hence then proceeds that rem 
kable Miracle of the Order of Deſtin 
ſince the all-knowiog Gad doth that 
Which the Ignorant are aſtoniſhed. 
now that I may glance at a few thig 
concerning the Depth of the Divine Ka 
ledge, which human Reaſon may ca 
prehend, that Man whom thou believd 
to be moſt juſt, and the greateſt Obi 
ver and Maintainer of Equity, of that: 
I ſay, the „ Providence doll 
think otherwiſe. And (q) my * 


„ : 
JL 


(a) My Familiar Lacan. ] Lucan is here ſtiled by 19 
loſophy Familiaris noſter Lucanus, becauſe he was a fl 
loſopher, and a Vein of Philoſophy ſeems to run tuo 
the whole Work of his Phar alia, 
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an told us, that the vanquiſhing Cauſe 
— ng to the Gods, but the van- 
quiſh d to Cato: Know this then, that 
whatſoever thou ſeeſt done contrary to 
thy Hope or ExpeQation, that notwith- 
ſanding the Order of things is preſerved 
right and entire; but to thy perverted O- 
pinion it ſeeraeth Confuſion. But let us 
ſuppoſe that a Man may have behaved 
hicſclf ſo well, that the Approbation of 
God and Man may both agree in him; 
but he is perhaps of a weak Courage: fo 
that if any thing croſs ſhould befal him, 
he will forgo his Innocence, ſince with it 
he cannot retain his Fortune. The wiſe 
Diſpenſation of Providence then ſpareth 
him whom Adverſity may make worſe, 
jeſt he ſhould be put to labour and tra- 
vel, who is not able to undergo ſuch 
ardſhip, nor to bear Afffictions. Aro- 
ber Man is Maſter of all Virtues, is ho- 
We), and one who draws nigh to God: Pro- 
Vidence judgeth it Injuſtice that that Man 
ſhould be oppreſſed by any Adverſity; fo 
that it will not ſuffer him to labour even 
"der any bodily Diſtemper: But as (r) 
oe more excellent than I ſaid, Ar egg 
yt lep 
a 3% - 


r 


CO — 


J One more excellent than J.] It is ſuppoſed that 
dur Philoſopher meaneth here Hermes Triſmegiſtu : 
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lep 0@pua N pus b ν i Virte 
do build up the Body of the Holy Man. But 
it often comes to paſs that good Mw 
have the Government of things commit. 
ted to them, that the exuberant Impro. 
bity of ill Men may be repell'd and abs 
ted. To ſome, according to the Qui 
ties of their Minds, he gives a kind of 
Mixture of Fortune, chequered with Good 
and Evil: Upon ſome he lays prievoy 
heavy Croſſes, leſt they ſhould grow lum. 
rious by too long a Courſe of Felicity: 
Upon others he ſometimes lays alſo heayy 
Croſſes, that their Virtues may be cow 
firmed by the Uſe and Exerciſe of Pr 
tience : Some fear more than they ought 
that thing which they can bear: Other 
deſpiſe more than they ought that which 
they cannot; and thoſe, that by the Ex 
periment they may come to the Knoy- 
ledge of themſelves, he ſometimes afflich 


And many there are who have purchas1 
| great 


— 


n 


— 


He was an Egyptian Philoſopher, and called Triſmeg! 
ſtus, that is, ter maximus, becauſe he is ſaid to ha 
ſpoken of a Trinity in the Godhead, by Suidas; or be. 
cauſe he was both a King, a Prieſt, and a Philoſopher: 


He firſt diſtinguiſhed Time into Hours; he lived in e 


time of Moſes, about the Year of the World 2440. 
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oreat Name in the World, at the Expence 
oy glorious Death. And ſome Men whoſe 
Courage hath not yielded tro Torment, 
have given a noble Example to others, 
that Virtue is not to be overeome by Ad- 
verſity, And there is no doubt but that 
all theſe things are done juſtly and in or- 
der, and for the Good of thoſe to whom 
they happen! It alſo proceeds from the 
kid Cauſes that ſometimes Adverſity, ſome- 
tines Proſperity, comes to be the Lot of 
ll Men. And it is the Wonder of no 
Man, that flagirious Perſons ſhould be af- 
flited, becauſe they are always thought to 
leſerve what comes upon them; and that 
heir Puniſhment doth deter others from 
uch Aims, and often work a Reformation 
n thoſe on whom they are inflicted : 
ut the Proſperity of ſuch yields a great 
ugument to the Good, and directs them 
plat to judge of this kind of Happineſs, 
dich they ſo often ſee to fall to the 
are of the worſt of Men. In which thing 
think often there is a Diſpenſation, be- 
auſe the Nature of ſome Men may be fo 
ward and importunate, that Poverty, 
uad the want of Neceſſaries, would rather 
be. he them to do ill. But this Diſeaſe Pro- 


dence doth cure, by "pplying the power- 


ſul 
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Bo 

ful Medicine of cy One Man "Ending E. 
his Conſcienee deeply ſpotted with Criha th. 
and — himſelf and his Fortune tue 
fears perhaps that the pot wg un 
enjoyed by the Uſe of it, ſhould be whol It i 
22 away by its Loſs; he will then m: 
e change his Manners, and whilſt the 
fears to loſe his Eſtate he will leave H out 
Impiety. Upon another Happineſs is ca For 
ferr'd without Deſert, and that precip fo t 
rates him into a merited Deſtruction. Res 
ſome there is a Power of Puniſhing gu ſic 
ted, that it may exerciſe the Virtues der 
the Good, and may be Cauſc of Puniſhneall thin 
and Torment to the Evil. For as there WW Unc 
no Covenant or Agreement betwixt thay Ae) 
Virtuous and the Wicked, ſo neither cu yied 
wretched Men agree amongſt themſeha 077 
And why ſhould they? for they diſige pro, 
amongſt themſelves by reaſon of they gr h 
Vices, which rend and tear the Conſciene i chine 
and they often do thoſe things, wha. 
when they are over, they judge they oui to de 
not to have done them, From wherqLer ; 
Providence hath often produced a ſigu cod, 
Miracle, to wit, that evil Men have Mind d 
made other ill Men good: For when fon v 
of theſe find that they have ſuffered hings 
lyury from others of them, urged * iken 


/ 8 a a 
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Hate of thoſe that have offended them, 
they have returned to the Ways of Virs 
tue, ſtudying nothing more than to be 
unlike to thoſe Perſons whom they hate. 
Itis only the great Power of God which can 
make Evil turn to Good, when by uſing 
them agreeably and conveniently he draws 
dut of them the Effect of ſome Good: = 
For a certain Order cmbraceth all Beings, 4 
fo that whatſoever doth depart from the 
Reaſon and Laws of that Order which is 
affipned to it, yet it paſſeth into and un- 
der the Laws of another Order; for no- 
thing is left in the Power of Chance or 
Uncertainty in the Realm of Providence. 
Aye, 5 Fu? TaITa Seb ws wart ⁰ - 
welle. It is bard for me to expreſs how 
God rules and diſpoſeth all things by bis 
Providence. Nor is it lawful for a Man 
(if he could) ro comprehend all the Ma- 
chines and Movements of the Divine 
Work, even in his Thought, much leſs 
to declare and deſcribe them in Words. 
Let it ſuffice to have ſeen only this, that 
God, the Framer of all Natures, orders 
ad diſpcſerh every thing towards Good; 
in! whilſt he endeavours to retain thoſe 
hings which he hath made in his own 
ikeneſs, he baniſheth all Evil * the 

: ourſe 
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Courſe of Deſtiny, without the Bound 
of his Commonwealth. Hence it is tha 
if thou doſt but regard the all-diſpoſing 
Providence, thou may'ſt eaſily ſee, that 
there are not thoſe Evils which Men he. 
lieve do abound upon the Face of the 
Earth. But now I ſee that thou doſt al. 
moſt lie down under the Weight and Pro 
lixity of my Reaſoning ; and that thay 
doſt expect the Muſick of my Verſe: 16 
ceive then this Draught with which wien D. 
thou art refreſh'd, thou mayꝰſt more ſtrong. 
ly proceed to other Matters which yet g. 4 


main. 
METRUM VI. 


Si vis celſi jura tonantis 
Pura ſolers cernere mente, 
Aſpice ſummi culmina Cceli, &c. 


If with a Mind well-clear d thou would, 
Weigh well the Laws of the high Thanderer, 
Behold the Height of th E 22 Heaven; 
There by a juſt and certain Bound the Stars 
Preſerve their antient Peace and Amity, 
The Sun being mov'd by his reſplendent Flame 
Doth not impede pale Phœbe's colder Sphere. 
Nor doth the Northera Bear, which prondly round 
The towring Battlements of th Univerſe 
Jnclines his headlong Courſe, ever deſire 
To drench his Flames in the vaſt Ocean, 


Ar 


Al- 
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Although he ſees the other Stars do fo. 
Veſper vbſerving Time, eæacłly leads 

The Horns of Night, and Lucifer again — 
Brings on the Day, which cberiſpeth the Earth. 
\o mutual Love doth all things ever mode: 

And from the flarry Regions cruel War 

Ir baziſh'd far. This beauteous Concord ſo 

Is equal Meafures tempers th* Elements; 

That when things moiſt and dry begin to fight, 
They do attack and dy retreat by turns; 

That Cold with Heat a laſting Peace doth make ; 
That the aſpiring Flame may mount on high, 

Aud that the Earth may tow'ras its Centre tend, 
By theſe ſame Canſes in the warming Spring 

The flowring Tear doth grateful Sweets breath out, 
The hotter Summer ripeneth the Corn: 

Laden with Apples then Autumnus comes, 

Jad Winter wets the Earth with many Showers. 
This Temperature doth nouriſh and bring furth 
Whatever in the Univerſe doth breath; 

And this doth alſo take away and hide, 

And doth by Death efface whatever has been born. 
Whilſt the World's Creator fits on high, 

And ruling meſnageth the Reins of ones, 

The mighty King and Lord, Fountain and Source, 
The Law, and the wiſe Fudge of Equity, 

Thoſe things to which he ad a Motion give 

He flops, and thus being mov'd, he doth confirm. 
For if their direct Motions be did not 

Revoke, and forced them in a Round to move, 
Thoſe things which now by Order do endure 

Would flraight from their Beginning fall, and ſoon 
Would into nothing be reſolv'd. 

This Love to every thing is common then, 


M 3 And 
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And all things do propoſe Good as their Eng: 

Far 22 they could mot laft, — Ly 
By-Love's kind Circulation they revers 
To that firft Cauſe, which gave them Being, God, 


— 


PROSA VII. 


Phil. FYOST thou not ſee now why 

follows from all the thing 
which I have ſpoken. Bo. What is the 
Conſequence? Pb, That all Fortune i 
good. Bo. And how, I prithee, can tha 
be? Ph. Obſerve then that fince all For. 
tune is either proſperous or adverſe, it is 
given either to reward or exerciſe the 
Good, or to puniſh. or corre& the Bad; 
and all Fortune is good which a to 
be either juſt or profitable. Bo. The Res- 
ſon is molt true, and if I conſider the Do- 
Qrine either of Providence or Fate, which 
a little before thou taught'ſt me, thy O. 
inion is founded upon a firm Ground. 
ut let us range it, if thou pleaſeſt, among! 
thoſe Poſitions which, a little before, thou 
ſaĩdſt were not commonly believed by the 
People. Pb. Why ſo? Bo. Becauſe it is 
the common and frequent Phraſe of Men, 
that the Fortune of ſuch an one is bad. Pb, 
Wilt thou then that I ſhall for a while 
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draw nearer to the Peoples way of Diſ- 
:ourſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem too much to 
hve receded from the Uſages of Man- 
kind? Bo. As thou pleaſeſt. Pb. Thinkeſt 
thou not then that every thing which is 
profitable is good? Bo. Yes ſurely. Pb. 
But whatſoever doth either exerciſe or cor- 
dt is profitable. Bo, I confeſs it. . 
Therefore 'tis good. Bo. Why ſhould ir 
not? PH. But this is the Fortune of them 
who are either fixed in Virtue, and wage 
2 conſtant War againſt Adverſity, or of 
thoſe who, abandoning Vice, take the way 
of Vircue, Bo. I cannot deny ir. Ph. But 
what ſay'ſt-thou-of that pleaſant Fortune 
which is given as a Reward to good Men- 
do the Many conceive it to be ill? Bo. Cer- 
tanly no, bur rather they believe it to be 
very good, as it is indeed. Ph. But what 
ſay'ſt thou of that other, which although 
It be ſharp, and inflicts juſt Puniſhment 
upon the Wicked, do Men take it to be 
good? Bo. No ſure, but rather the moſt 
wretched and tormenting thing that can 
be thought upon. Ph. Behold then, and 
mark well, it we, following the Opinion 
of the People,. have not concluded ſome- 
thing which is very contrary to the com- 
mon Opinion. Bo. What is that? Ph. Ir 
followeth clearly to the things before 
M 4. granted, 
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granted, that whatſoever the Fortune of 
all thoſe who are either in poſſeſſion of, or 
growing in Virtue, or otherwiſe in ſearch 
afier her, may be, it is good; but that the 
Fortune of thoſe who live in Impiety and 
vin muſt be the worſt of any thing. By, 
That is true, although no one dare con- 
feſs it. 7b, Why ſo, for the wiſe Man 
ought not to be caſt down when he i; 
brought into the Field to wage Wy 
with Fortune, no more than the valiant 
Man ought to be diſmayed when he hear 
the Trumpet found to Battel : For Diff. 
culty and Hardſhip giveth the Occaſion 
to one that he may encreaſe and props: 
gate his Glory; and to the other, that 
he may confirm and improve his Wil: 
dom. From hence is Virtue denomine 5 


red, becauſe leaning up on its own Strength, { 
and confiding in its proper Force, it s Ml © 
not to be overcome by Adverſity: Nor «i 
thou who art ſo far advanced in the Courle Wh © 
of \'irtue, art not to be carried away by of 


Delights, and to wallow in Luſt; thou * 
muſt engage valiantly and fiercely againſt WW «© 
every Fortune. And leſt Adverſity ſhould WW © 
oppreſs tbee, or Proſperity corrupt thee, u 
poſſeſs thy ſelf of the Golden Mean, and W 4 
retain it with all thy Strength: For what- 


ſoever is below, or goeth beyond that, MW -.. 
| implies & 1 
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implies a Contempt of true Happineſs, and 
loſeth the Reward of its Labour. It lieth 


in thy own Hand to chuſe what Fortune 


thou likeſt ; for all Fortune which ſeemerh 
ſharp and grievous, unleſs it exerciſe the 


Virtu:s of the Good, or chaſtiſe the Im- 


piety of the Wicked, is a Puniſhment... 
METRUM VI. 


Bella bis quinis operatus annis 
Ultor Atreides Phrygiz ruims 
Fratris amiſſos thalamos piavit, &c. 


By teu Tears bloody War, and (5) Phrygia's Fate : 


t) Atreides did revenge, and expiate | 
| 4 45 M Fa His 


_— 


(s) Phrygia.] It is a Region of the Leſſer Aſia, ſitu- 
ated towards the Weſt, according to Ptolomy and Strabo. 

7 Atreides.] Agamemnon. Paris the Son of Priam 
King of Troy having equipped a Fleet, went into Greece 
to viſit Menelaus King of Sparta, and againſt the Laws 
of Hoſpitality ſtole away his Wife; which Agamemnon 
the Son of Atreus, and Brother of the aforeſaid Mene- 
lau, very much reſenting, he did call together the Gre- 
can Chieftains, and failing into Phrygia. beſieged Troy; 
and having taken it, after a Siege of ten Years, deftroyed 
t with Fire and Sword. The ſame Agamemnon when he 
was going upon this Expedition, when he arrived at 
Aulis 2 Port of Bœotia, and had made a Review of his 
Army, did ignorantly kill an Hart which had been con- 
lecrated to Diana; with which the Goddeſs being of- 
ended, did ſend a Peſtilence, and ſuppreſſed the Winds, 
ſo that he laid Wind-bound in the Havens He conſul 
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His Brothers Loſs, Whilf® his unquiet Mind 
Preſi'd him to ſail, with Blood be buys a Wind 
For the Argolick Fleet, he puts of a 
Compaſſion, and vows bis Daughter ſpall 
A Vidtim to the injur d Goddefe fall. 
The wiſe Ulyſſes did with Tears lament | ſent 
His om rw Friends, whom (n) Pelyphemy 
Devour'd by him down ta the Shades ; but be © 
Appeas'd their Manes, putting out the Eye 
Of that great 7 whilſt he in his Den 
Did lie at Eaſe, buried in Sleep and I ine. 
His 


ted in his Exigenes the Oracle, which gave for Anſwer, 
that the Gods would not be appeaſed till he had facri- 
ficed Iphigenia his ter; Agamennon obeyed, and 
himſelt performed the Office of the Prieſt, by facrificing 
his Daughter; fo that after many Labours and Perils be 
accomp — his Enterprize. Hence Virgil. Eu. lib. 2. 
8 am Danai Troja cupiere relicta 
Male & longo ſeſſi 2 bello, 
Feciſſ utinam ! ſape illos aſpera Ponti 
Enterclufit hyems, & terruit Auſter erntes. 
Precipue cum jam hic trabibus contextus acernis 
Staret „ toro ſonuerumt æthere nimbi: 
Suſpenſi r Oracula Phæbi 
Matimus; iſque adytis hac triſtia didta reportat: 
Sanguine placaſtis ventos, & virgine ca54. 
Cum primum lliacas Danai veniſtis ad oras, oc. 

(s) Polyphemus.] Feigned to be one of the Cyclops, and 
the Son of Neptwie, a huge Giant, who but one 
Eye, and that feigned to be in his Forehead : He took 
272 and four of his Company, and kept them in his 
Den; he devoured his Companions; but Ulyſſes having 
a Bottle of ſtrong Wine, he gave it to him to drink, 
which caſt him into a deep Sleep; fo that Ulyſes with 
his Staff put out his Eye, and made his Eſcape. 
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Laboars conuſerrate 20 Fame 
be Cees (u) Alcides, and bis mighty Name. - 
The (x) Centaurs, and the 2 Lion he verthrew, 
And took the Spoil ; he the foul(2) 2 flew E | 
ong 


* 
— 


6 


(v) Alcides.] Philoſophy proveth by the Ly of 
Hercules, that Heaven and Immortality are not to be at- 
tained to but by the undergoing of many — La- 
bours upon Earth. He was feigned to be the Son of Fupi- 
ter and Alcmena, and therefore hated by Jumo, who ex- 
erciſed him ſtill with new Toils and Adventures. . 

(x) The Centaurs.] This was the firſt Labour of 
Hercules. The Centaurs were People of Theſſaly, inhabi- 
ting the Country joining upon the Mountain Pelion, who 
inf attempted to make Horſes tame, and to fight u 
them : For this Reaſon they were looked upon by t 
Neighbours to be Monſters, and to have the Parts both - 
of Men and Horſes. Hercules ſetting upon theſe People, 
overcame and flew many of them. 

(y) The Lion.) In the Nemean Wood, which was a 
wild Part of the Country of Achaia, there was a Lion 
of an extraordinary Greatneſs, which was invulnerable 
by any Weapon made either of Iron or Braſs : But Her- 
cales attacking him, kill'd him with his Hands, and 
8 i with his Skin. This was his ſecond La- 

(z) The Harpies.] They were feigned to be Birds of 
lo great Dimenſion, hovering always about a Town ca!- 
led Stymphalus in Arcadia, that they darkned the Sun; 
and ſo ravenous, that they ſpoiled the whole Country a- 
bout. Hercules is ſaid to have invented a Timbrel or 
founding Inſtrument of Braſs, and to have driven them 
WU away: which was his third Labour. 

— — Unciſque timends 
Unguiocus Arcadia volueret Stymphala colentes. 
Lucret. lib. 
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(4) Though in the Door the watchfal Dragon lay 
He boldly took the Golden Fruit: away: 
He made (b) grim Cerberus to a Chain ſubmit, 
He overthrew the mighty (c) Diomede, 

And made his fiery 222 on him feed. J 


He 


. 


rn 


(a) Though in the Door, &cc.] His fourth Labour wa 
this: The Heſperides, E * of Heſperus, who wa 
Brother of Atlas, viz. Egle, Arethuſa and Heſperethuſa 


were feigned to have (047208 Gardens, lying near to 
e 


Lixa, called now by the Europeans Larache, a Town 
of Mauritania Tingitana, which takes its Denomination 
from- Tingis, nove Tangier, which were planted with 
Trees which produced Golden Fruit, and which were 


guarded by a waking Dragon; which Dragon Hercules 
| >. and carried = Fruit to Euriſtheus his Father: in. 
law | 


(6) Cerberus.) Pirithous, the Son of Ixion, his Wife 
Hippodame — | dead, made an Agreement with The 
ſeus, that they ſhould marry none who were not de- 
ſcended from Jupiter. Upon this Iheſeus ſtole away He 
lena; and Pirithous deſigning to take away Proſerpinathe 
Wife of Pluto, went down to Hell, Theſeus and Hercy- 
les accompanying him; but Pirithous upon his firſt At- 
tempt was kill'd by Cerberus, whom Theſes endeavou- 
ring to help, was taken alive by Pluto, and was bound 
by him till Hercules bound Cerberus in a threefold Chain. 
This was his fifth Labour, 

(c) Diomedes.] He was King of Thracia, and fed his 
Horſes with Man's Fleſh; Hercules ſlew him, and gave 
him to his Horſes to be eaten. This was his ſixth La 
bour. From whence Ovid, 


Non tibi ſuccurrit crudi Diomedis imago, 
Efferus humanã qui dape pavit equos. 


LA 3» 
* 
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He burnt the Poiſon, and did (d] Hydra tame, 
The headlong (e) Achelous he o'ercame, 
Bluſhing within his Banks he hid his Head. 
0s Libyan Sands he left () Antæus dead: 
He by the Death of (g) Cacus did appeaſe 
Evander' Wrath: the foaming (%) Boar did ſeize : 


Thoſe 


——_———— 


KO 


4) The ſeventh Labour of Hercules was the killing of 
Hydra. Videſis Litt. (p) ſupra. 

e) Achelous.) The eighth Labour of Hercules was this: 
Achelous, feigned to be the Son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
fought with Hercules for Deianira the Daughter of Oenexs 
King of Caledonia; but Achelous being unequalin Strength 
to him, turned himſelf firſt into a Serpent, then into a 
Bull, but Hercules cut off his Horn, which became the 
Corn copiz, or Horn of Plenty, which made Achelous, 
being aſhamed to appear with one Horn, to hide him- 
{elf in a River of his Name. | 

() Antaus.] He was feigned to be the Son of Nep- 
te and the Earth, and to be of ſo large Dimenſions 
that he was ſaid to be of the Height of ſixty four Cu- 
bits: He engaging in Fight with Hercules, ſo often as his 
Strength failed him touched the Earth, and recoyered 
Strength, vwrhich when Hercules perceived, he lifted him 
- Form the Air, and ſo killed him, which was his ninth 

r. 

(g) Cacus.] The tenth Labour which Hercules did 
accompliſt was killing of Cacus, feigned to be the Son 
of Vulcan, and who infeſted all Italy with his Robberies, 
and did not {pare Hercules himſelf; for he ſtole his Oxen; 
and that he might not be diſcovered by their Footſteps, 
he dry chem by the Tails into his Cave; but Hercules 
diſcovering them by their Lowing, recovered his Cattle, 
and Kil.ed Cacus, revenging an Injury which Cacus had 
done to ner, whole Gueſt or Servant he had been. 

% The Boar.] The Erymanthian Boar in Arcadia, 
which was ſo large and fierce that it almoſt had depopu- 


* 
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Thoſe Shoulders which the ( i) Spheres were ſom u 
That both his laſt and nobleſt ar Was 2 
— did _ year call'4 4 God, 11 

d ſupport 0 glorions a Load, | 
Co then, ye noble Sonls, diſdain Delay, 
Follow abe great Example in hi, mo” | 


1 0 ye ſlothful, de ye baſely fl 
0 conquers Earth doth gain Eternity. 


— 


— — — ä 6—ñ— 


lated the whole Country: Hercules brought this Boar to 
Emuryſtheus King of Micene in Greece, which was his cle. 
yenth Labour 


(i) The Spheres.) Atlas is an high Hill of Mawricanis 
which ftretcheth it ſelf through a. 8 Part of Africa, 
from the Atlantick Ocean, called fo from this Mountain, 
as far Eaſtwards as the Confines of the Deſarts of Barta: 
It is called new by the Spaniards Los Montes Claros; by 
other Europeans the Mountain Atlas, It received its 
Name from Atlas a King of Mauritania, who becauſe be 


was a great Aſtronomer, and, as it is ſaid, Inventor ef 
Aſtrology,. was feigned to bear the Heavens upon his 
Shoulders, by maintaining and progating the Science 
of it. Hercules is fabled for one Day to have caſed 4t- 
las of that Weight, for which he merited an Sv3io015, 
and to be admitted into the Society of the Gods. From 
ec therefore this is called his laſt and nobleſt La- 
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a Manlius Severinus 
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OF THE 
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The ARGUMENT. 


h this Book Boetius defineth Chance : He 
declareth whether there be Free-will or 
nt, and what is the Order of Providence; 
and be deſcribeth* the Methods of Deſti- 
ny in the Adminiſtration of things. He 
then proveth that the Preſcience of God 
doth not take away the Liberty of Men; 
which whole 77 ueſtion be handles and ſolves 
with moſt ſolid Reaſons, 


PROS4 
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IM 


ROI 


FHs ſhe had ſpoken, an 
21 5 105 turned her Diſcourſe to hare 

Ar de and diſpatch ſome othe 
BEG | Matters; when J thus beſpake 
—==== her. Thy Exhortation is myf 
Juſt and right, and moſt worthy of thy Ay. 
thority : But what thou but now ſay'ſt, u 
wit, that the Queſtion concerning Pros. 
dence was intangled with many others, find 
by Experience to be true: Therefore I noy 
ask, if Chance be any thing at all, andif i 
be, what thou takeſt it to be? Pb. | hx 
ſten to pay the Debt of my Promiſe, and 
to open that way to thee which may lead 
thee back to thy Country. But although 
it may be very profitable, and much to 
thy Advantage to know theſe thingy, yet 
they lead us out of our deſigned way: 
And it is to be feared that if thou ſhouldl 
be tired by purſuing theſe By-paths, that 
is, by diſcuſſing Queſtions foreign to out 
Subject, thou wouldſt not be able to pet 
form thy Journey in following the right 
Road. Bo. Fear not that at all; for | 
will as much refreſh me as Reſt, to knov 


thoſe things in which I am moſt _ 
a c, 
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ed, ſince there is no Reaſon to doubt of 


þe things following, when every part 
of thy Diſputation ſhall have been groun-' 
ded upon undoubted Truth and Certain- 
ty. Ph, I will then comply with thee : 
If any Man doth define Chance to be 
an Event produced by a raſh Motion, 
and without any conncction of Cauſes, I 
then affirm that Chance is nothing, and 
| pronounce it to be an empty Werd, 
without any Signification of the ſubject 
Matter; for who can imagine, that God 
reſtraining all things by Order, there ſhould 
be any Place left for raſh Folly and Diſ- 
order? For it is a great Truth, that no- 
thing can ſpring cut of nothing; which 
none of the Ancients ever oppos'd, al- 
though they underſtood it not of God, 
the operating Principle, the chief Begin= 
rer, and Worker of all things; but they 
mace a kind of a Foundation of a mate- 
nal Subject, that is, of the Nature of all 
Reaſon : But if any thing doth ariſe from 
no Cauſes, that will ſeem to ſpring out 
of nothing. Bur if this cannot be done, 
it is impoſſible that Chance ſhou!d be a- 
ry ſuch thing as it is before defined. 
to, Whatthen, is there nothing which 
may rightly be called Chance or Fortune? 
Or 


— 1 . . 
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eld from the Vulgar, to which theſe W 

y Phyficks, gives this a brief Definition, 


Or is thefeany thing, although conceal, 


may be applied? Pb. My Ariſtotle, ＋ 


with a Reaſon near to Truth. Bo. How 
I pray thee doth he define it? Pb. So of- 
ten as a Man doth any thing, for the 
ſake of any other thing, and another thing 
than that he intended to do, is produced 
by other Cauſes, that thing ſo produced 
is called Chance: As if a Man break up 
the Earth upon the account of Tillage, 
and find there Gold hidden, this is be- 
lieved to happen by Chance, although it 
be not ſo: For it hath its proper Cauſes; 
the unforeſeen and unexpected Concourk 
of which ſeemeth to have brought forth 
Chance: For if the Husband-man had not 
plowed his Field, and if the Hider of 
the Gold had not hid it in that- Place, 
the Gold had not been found. Theſe are 
therefore the Cauſes of a fortuitous Gain 
and Advantage, which proceed from 4 
Conflux of encountring Cauſes, and not 
from the Intention of the Doer ; For nei- i 
ther he who hid the Gold, nor he who WW riß 
tilled the Field, intended or underſtood 7 g 
that that Treaſure ſhould be found there: i © 
But, as I ſaid, it happened that the * 
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did dig where the other had hid his Mo- 
ney; and fo theſe Actions concurring, the 
mentioned Effect was produc'd. There- 
fore Chance may be defined to be an un- 
thought-of- Event of Cauſes flowing to- 
gether in things which are done to at- 
rain ſome other End: But that Order 
which proceeds by. an unavoidable Con- 
netion of things, ſtreaming from the Foun- 
tain of Providence, and which ranks all 
things according to Place and Time, ma- 
keth all Cauſes aſſemble and meet together. 


METRUM I. 


Rupis Achæmeniæ ſcopulis, ubi verſa ſe- 
quentum 


Petoribus figit ſpicula pugna fugax, &c.. 


Sf? (a) Tygris and Euphrates flow 
lum th (b) Achemenian Mountains rocky Brow, 
| ere 


—— — 
— — 


( Tygris and Euphrates.) Tygris is denominated from 
is ſwift Flowing, its Name in the Perſian Language 
tpnifying an Arrow. It is a River which ariſeth in 
5 greater Armenia: Virgil mentioneth it in his 6th 
ogue. 

Ante pererratis amborum finibus exul | 

Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim. 
Euphr ates is another River ſo called fram the Pleaſure 
ud Profit it occaſions to the Inhabitants of thoſe Coun- 


1 % 7 - - 
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Where in bis Fight the (c) Parthians nimble Dar; 

Doth backward pierce the keen Parſuer's Heart, 

And ſoon again theſe mighty Rivers part. 

But if they in their Conrſe ſhould meet again, 

. Whatever things do ſwim on either Stream 
Would flew together; Ships together ſteer, 
Trees float, which from their Banks the Water 

zear, 

The mingled Floods would theſe together bear. 
Tet the declining Earth, and good 

Order, which in its Conrſe direct the Flood, 


Governs theſe things. Sy though we often ſee 
Chance ſeem to wander unconfin'd and free, 
It owns a providential Law which curbs its 


Liberty. 
PROSA 


—— 


tries through which it paſſeth, by over: flowing the 
Fields, and making them fruitful. If theſe Rivers do 
not ariſe out of the ſame Head, they certainly ſpring 
from one Mountain; and having for a great way taken 
their ſeveral Courſes, they at laſt encompaſs Meſopots- 
mia, and then 8 Streams they flow together 
into the Perſian Gulph. | 
(6) Achemenian. | Achemenia by ſome here is under. 
ſtood to be Armenia, and the Mountain out of which 
theſe Rivers flow is a Part of Mount Taurus. 
(e) Parthians.) The Parthians were a People who 
deſcended from the Scythians, and ſtretched the Bounds 
of their Country to thoſe parts of Aſia which were 
waſhed by the Rivers Tygris and Euphrates. Theſe Peo- 
ple were famous Archers, and uſed in their Battels, when 
they fled, to ſhoot their Arrows backward, and ſo to 
al their Enemies; then turning their Horſes, they 
would renew the Fight. Hence Virg. Georg. I. 3. 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum, bene ſagittis. 


Boc 
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Bret. Underfland this well, and I agree 
that what thou ſay'ft is true: But 

is there, I pray thee, any Freedom al- 
lowed to our Wills in this long Train of 
cohering Cauſes, or doth the Chain of 
Deſtiny alſo bind the Motions of Mens 
Souls? Pb. There is a Freedom of the 
Will, nor was there ever any rational Na- 
ture which was not accompanied with it : 
For that which naturally hath the Uſe of 
Reaſon, hath alſo a Judgment by which 
it may judge of, and diſcern every thing. 
Of it ſelf then it knoweth what things 
are to be avoided, ard what to be deſi- 
red : Now that thing which a Man judg- 
eth to be defirable he ſeeks,” and he refu- 
ſeth that which he deems ought to be a- 
voided; therefore whoever is endowed 
with Reaſon is alſo poſſeſſed of a Liber- 
ty of defiring and refuſing. But I do not 
dold that this Liberty is equal in all Be- 
ings; for in ſupernal and divine Subſtan- 
ces, ſuch as Spirits and Angels are, there 
ba clear Judgment, and an incorrupt Will, 
and a ready and efficacious Power of do- 
os things which are deſired : . The 
ouls 
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Sonls of Men muſt neceſſarily be more 
free when they continue to exerciſe then- 
ſelves in the Contemplation of the Divine 
Mind; and they muſt be leſs ſo wall 4 
they are withdrawn from that noble Spe. | 
culation, and flide into -cagporeal Sub 

ſtances; and yet leſs free when they ar 
incompaſſed by, and cloſely bound up ii 
earthly Members. But the 


a" and mean 
eſt Slavery i, when they give themſthg 
over to Vice, and fo fall from the pol 
ſeſſion of their proper Reaſon : For as foo 
as they remove their Eyes from the Ligh 
of the higheft Truth, and fix them upon 
low, and baſe Objects, they are im 
mediatcly wrapt in a Cloud of Ignorance, 
are difturbed with pernicious Deſires and 
Affection; to which when they approach 
are agree, they help forward and increaſe 
that Servitude which they bring upon 
themſelves; and in fome manner, even 
under the Liberty proper to them, they Boe 
are Captives. Bur yet the Eye of Prov 
dence, which bcholds all things from E- Lb. 
ternity, ſees this, and diſpoſeth, according con 
to their Merits, all things as the) {cer 
Homer. are predeſtinated; lay fpoet) ſon, 
Iliad. . N * led 
anf twaxset that is, A cd 
ſeeth and beareth all things, * ther 
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puro clarum lumine Phœbum 
Melliflui canit oris Homerus, &c. 


T” 8 
The ſwees· tanga d Homer's flowing Verſe 
Doth fing of Phoebus, and his purer Light; 
Yet the Sum Rays can never pierce 
Into Earth's Bowels, nor his 
Reach to the ſecret Chambers of the Deep, 
Where Thetis doth her choiceſt Treaſure keep. 
But with the World's great Maden tis not 4 
He all things from the Heights of Heaven doth ſee, 
Nr Earth nor Clouds impede, he'll know 
What is, what was, and what ſhall be: 
Since God doth every Being then alone 
Clearly behold, call him the Only Sun. 


— — * 
— — — — — un A — — 


P ROSA MW. 


Bet. NI OW I am diſtracted with a 
more difficult Doubt than ever. 

Pb, What is that I pray thee? for I do 
conjecture at what thou art troubled. Bo. It 
ſeems to be repugnant and adverſe ro Rea- 
fon, that God ſhould have a Fore-know- 
edge of all things, and at the fame time 
there ſhould be any ſuch thing as —_ 
will: 


4 - = A N 8 * 
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will: For if Cod foreſces all things, and 
can in no manner be deceived, then tha 
which Providence hath foreſeen muſt. ne. 
ceſſarily come to pals. Wherefore if fron 
Eternity God doth not only fore-know the 
Deeds, but alſo the Counſels and Wills ot 
Men, there can be no Liberty of Will; 
nor can there be any other Deed, or any 
other Will than that which Divine Pro- 
vidence, whieh can by no means be de. 
ceived, hath foreſeen or forethought. For 
if things may fall out contrary to ſuch Fore« 
ſeeing, and be wreſted another way, there 
can be no firm Pfeſcience of Furturitie,, 
bur rather an uncertain Opinion of them; 
and I take it to be impious to believe this 
of God. Nor do I approve of that Rex 
ſon by which ſome think themſelves able 
to unlooſe the Knot of this Queſtion: 
For they fay that a thing is not neceſſi- 
rily to happen, becauſe God hath forc- 
ſeen that it will bez but rather on the con- 
trary, becauſe a thing is to happen, it can- 
not lie hid from the Divine Providence; 
and ſo the Neceſlity ſlides upon the o- 
ther ſide, it not being neceſſary that thoſe 
things ſhould happen which are foreſeen, 
though it be ſo that thoſe things ſhould 
be foreſeen which are to happen: And it 

is 
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is juſt as if Men buſied themſelves to en- 
quire which thing is the Cauſe of which 
thing, as whether Preſcience be the Cauſe 
of the Neceſſity of things to come, or 
otherwiſe the Neceflity of things to come 
were the Cauſe of Providence. Bur I ſhall 
now endeayour to evince by Demon- 
ſtration, that however the Order of Cau- 
ſes may ſtand, the Event of things fore- 
ſeen is neceſſary, although Preſcience doth 
not ſeem to impoſe a Neceſſity upon fu- 
ture things to fall out. For if a Man fit, 
the Opinion of him that conjectures that 
he doth fir, muſt neceſſarily be true. And 
again, on the contrary, if that Opinion 
be true of any one, becauſe he fits, it is 
of neceſſity true that he doth fit. In both 
of theſe then there is a Neceſſity lodg- 
ed; for in one is the Neceſſity of Sit- 
ting, and in the other 1s that of Truth : 
But a Man doth not therefore fit becauſe 
the Opinion of his ſitting is true; but 
the Opinion is rather true, becauſe the 
Man did fit before. So that although the 
Cauſe of Truth ariſeth from the other part, 
yet there is in both a common Neceſſi- 
ty cated. Thus may we reaſon alſo con- 
cerning Providence and future Events: 
For it therefore becauſe things are future 

N they 
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a B 
they are foreſeen, they are not therefore 
becauſe they are foreſeen to arrive: Ne- 1 


vertheleſs it is - neceſſary that things to 
come ſhould be foreſeen of God; or if h 
foreſeen, that they ſhould happen: An n 
this thing alone is enough to deſtroy the ' 
Doctrine of Free-will. But how prepo- 
ſterous a thing is it now, that the Event I .. 
of temporal Things ſhould be ſaid tobe ” 
the Cauſe of eternal Preſcience ? For what 4 1 
other thing is it to imagine that God doth 5 
foreſee future things becauſe they are to 
happen, than to imagine that what hath 
happened before hath been the Cauſe dl 
God's all-ſearching Providence? Add al 
ſo to this, that when I know that a 
thing is, it is neceſſary that it ould be 
So alſo when I know that ſuch a thing 
ſhall come, that muſt of neceſſity arri 


Hence it therefore follows that the Event o 
of a forcknown thing cannot be avoided. ow 
Laſtly, if any Man doth think otherwil =p 

of a thing than it really is, that is nat 

only not Knowledge, but a falſe Opinion 
differing far from the Truth of Know © 
ledge. Wherefore if any thing be fo 19. 7 
come that its Arrival be not certain a5 
neceſſary, how can it be foreſeen that . Sa, 
will come? For as pure Knowledge is 1 .. 
ming et K 
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mingled and confounded with Falfity, fo 
alſo that thing which 1s conceived by it, 

and derived from it, can be no otherwiſe 
than according to its Conceptiou. And 
this is the Cauſe that Science abhors Lies 

and Falſity, and cannot be miſtaken in 
what it knows, | becauſe it is neceſſary 
that every thing ſhould be fo as that com- 
prehends it to be. What follows then? 

In what manner doth God know theſe 

W unccrtain Contingencies ? For if he be- 
leres that a thing ſhall inevitably fall 
out, which poſſibly may not fall out, he 
i FB deceived; but to believe or to ſpeak 
this, is impiouſly to blaſpheme But if Pro- 
vidence diſcerneth that ſo as things are to 
come, they ſhall come; ſo that he knows 
that many may or may not be done, what 
then is this Fore knowledge, which com- 
prehends nothing certain, nothing ſtable? 
Or what doth this differ from the ridicu- 
bus Divination of (d) Tire/fas? who aid, 
N 2 Quicquid 


* 


(4) Tireſſas.] He was a Prophet of Thebes, who was 
ſigned to be made blind by Juno, and to be endowed 
mth the Faculty of Propheſying by Fupiter. Hence Hor. 
2. Sermon. Sat. 5. 

Hoc quoque, Tireſia, prater narrata, petenti 
Reſponde: quibus amiſſas reparare queam res 
Artious atque modis, 


- 


% ; 
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uicquid dicam aut erit aut non: All that 
I ſhall fay ſhall either happen or ſhall not. 
Or how much doth Divine Providence 
differ from human Opinion, if it make 
uncertain Judgments gf things, as Men 
do, the Events whereof are not certain, 
Bur if there can be nothing of Uncertainty 
in him who is the ſure Fountain of al 
things, the Event of thoſe things muſt 
be certain which he firmly did know he. 
fore would happen. Whence it follow, 
that Men have no Freedom in their Coun. 
ſels and Actions; which the Divine Mind, 
foreſeeing all things, without Falſity or 
Error, doth ſtrongly bind, and neceſſarih 
oblige to one Event. And if it be once 
granted that there is no Freedom of Will, 
it is very evident how great the Confuſi- 
on, and how mighty the Diſtraction wil 
be of human Affairs: For in vain are Re- 


wards and Puniſhments propos'd to the 
Virtu- 


O nullt quicquam mentite, vides, ut 
Nudus inopſque domum redeam, te vate. 


This r- uſed to ſpeak ambiguouſly, as others who 
pretended. to that Gift did, and was uſed to ſay, Qui. 
quid dicam aut erit, aut non. Whence Horace in the 
Place; 
O Laertiade, quicquid dicam aut erit, aut non: 
Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo, 
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Virtuous and Flagitious, which have not 
been deſerved by any free and voluntary 
Motion of the Soul. And that which is 
now adjudged to be the moſt juſt, will be 
eſteemed the moſt unequal thing in the 
World, which is,. that evil Men ſhould 
be puniſhed, and the good rewarded, 
whom their proper Will doth not in- 
cline either to Virtue or Vice, but who 
are, by a certain Neceſlity impoſed upon 
Futurities, compell'd and thruſt forwards 
towards both. Nor would there be ſuch 
things as Virtue or Vice, but rather an 
undiſtinguiſhed Mixture and Confuſion of 
all Rewards.” And from this alſo it will 
follow, that fiace all Order is derived 
from Providence, and that nothing is lefr 
free to the Counſcls and Intentions of 
Men, that alſo our Vices ſhall be referr'd 
to the Author of all Good, than which 
no Opinion can be more impious. And 
of this it will alſo be a Conſequence, that 
Men ſhall have no Reaſon either to hope 
for any thing from God, or to pray to 
him : For, for what ſhould any Man ci- 
ther hope or pray, ſince the Series and the 
unalterable Courſe of Deſtiny knitteth all 
things together which are deſirable? There- 
fore that only Commerce and Alliance 


N 3 which 
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which is betwixt God and Men, I mean 
the Liberty of Hoping and Praying, ſhall 
be aboliſhed, and quite extinguiſhed. For 
at the juſt Price of Humility and Virtue 
we deſerve the ineſtimable Reward of Di- 
vine Grace: And theſe are the only Means, 
ro wit, Hope and Prayer, by which Men 
ſeem to have Power to ſpeak with God, 
and to be advanced and joined to the in- 
acceſſible Light, even before they obtain 
their Requeſts. And if Men believe that 
Hope and Prayer have no Power, becauſe 
of the Neceſſity of future Events, what 
thing is there then by which we may be 
united, and may hold faſt ro God, the Ml 5; 
Prince and Dire tor of all things? Where- 7 
fore Mankind muſt of neceſſity, as thou / 
didſt ſing a little befare, be diſſevered and &r 
disjoined from its Good, and mult ſhrink I 5. 


from its Beginning. 
M ET RU M II. 


Quænam diſcors fcedera rerum 
Cauſa reſolvit? &c. 


Sz by px BY Gy BY SB nook nw met oc 


Tell me what diſagreeing Canſe 
Looſens the Bands, and from their Laws 


All 
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All Beings frees? what powerful Hand 
Doth make the two (e) great Truths contend, 
Which ſeparate, ſubſiſt, and be, 
Tet when they're join d do diſagree & 
Tell me, can Truths then never differ, 
And do they ſtill agree together? 
The Mind, with Members cloth'd, and Night; 
Can never, with her darkned Sight, g 
Bring the cloſe Bonds of things to light, 
But why doth Man diſturb his Mind 
The hidden Notes of Truth to find? 
Knows he what he to know deſires ? 
But who for what is known inquires ? 
If not, what blindly ſeeks he? Who | 
Wiſheth for that he doth not know? 8 
Or in purſuit of it why dotb he go? 
Or if he ſeek, where ſhall he find 
The Thing? or if Chanee be ſo kind 
To ſhew it to him, how ſhall he 
When found, know what its Form ſhould be: 
Or when the Soul doth Ged behold, 
Can it all Principles unfold! 
But whilſt in Fleſh it now is hid, 
It dotb not quite it ſelf forget; 
With it the ums of things remain, 
Though it Particulars doth not retain. 
Who to ſeek Truth then doth advance, 
Is not in either Circumſtance : 
For every thing he knoweth nat, 
Nur hath he wholly all forgot: 
N 4 But 


Os 


—— ems 


7 > 
e) Great Truths.) They are the Divine Providence 
and the Free-Will of Man, 


* 


* 
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But of what to his Thought doth come 
He recollects and weighs the Sum, 

That he may add thoſe Parts which he 
Hath loft, to thoſe kept in his Memory. 


P ROSA IV. 


—— is the old Complaint 2. 
gainſt Providence, and the Que. 
ſtion hath been much agitated and can- 
vas'd by (F) Marcus Tullius Cicero, in 
his Book of Divination; and thou thy 
ſelf haſt confidered it much and long, and 
made deep Reſearches into it, but it hath 
not yet been diligently and thorowly de- 
termined by any of you. And the Cauſe 
of theſe Difhculties is, that the Motions 
of human Ratiocination and Diſcourſe 
cannot approach to the Purity of the Di- 
vine Preſcience, which if Men would any 
way comprehend, there would be no doubt 
or ſcruple left: Which Difficulties I ſhall 


" endeavour to clear to you, and remove, 


when I have explained and anſwered thoſe 
Reaſons by which thou haſt been moved, 
For I ask why thou doſt not — 

ea-· 


— — 


(f) M. T. Cicero.] Videas lib. 2. de Divinatione. 
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Reaſons of thoſe who attempt to ſolve 
this Queſtion efficacious and ſatisfactory 
which becauſe they cannot maintain- that. 
Preſcience is a neceſſary Caule of things 
to come, think that Free-will is nothing: 
hindered by Preſcience? Let me ask, dol 
thou draw an Argument of the Neceſſity 
of future things 5 any other Topick 
than this, that thoſe things which are 
foreknown cannot but come to paſs? If 
therefore Fore-knowledge impoſeth no Ne- 
ceſſity upon future things, as thou thy 
ſelf a little before didſt confeſs, what is 
it which may conſtrain. the voluntary End 
of things to a certain Event ? Now for- 
Argument-ſake, that thou may'ſt hetter 
underſtand what will follow, let us ſup- 
pole that there is no Preſcience: Shall 
therefore, as much I mean as in that lies, 
thoſe things which proceed from Free- 
will, be conſtrained to ſubmit to the Laws 
of Neceſlity ? Bo. No certainly. Ph. Let 
us then again ſuppoſe that there is ſuch: 
a thing as Preſcience, but that it doth 
not bind things by Neceſſity; the ſame 
entire and abſolute Liberty of the Will 
will, I think, remain. But thou wilt ſay, 
hat although the Preſcience of things to- 
come doth not intimate a Neceſſity of 
N 7 their 


their coming, yet it is a Sign that they 


will neceſſarily happen. In this manner 


although Preſcience had never been, the 
Events of future things would certaigly 
be neceſſary: For every Sign fſignifieth 
only what a thing may. be, but it doth 
not effect the thing which it deſigneth. 
W herefore it muſt firſt be demonſtrated, 
that nothing happeneth but of Neceſlity, 
that ir may * that Preſcience is a 
Sign of that Neceſſity. Otherwiſe if 
there be no Neceſſity, that Fore- know. 
ledge can be no Sign of that which is 
not. And now it appears that this Proof 
is ſupported with firm Reaſon, and not 
by Si:-ns and Arguments drawn from with- 
out, but from agreeing and neceſſary Cau- 
ſes. But how can it then happen, that 
thoſe things which are foreſeen ſhould 
not fall out? As if we ſhould not believe 
that thoſe things will happen which Pro- 
vidence foreknows are to come; and that 
we ſhould not rather think, that though 
they do happen, yet there is nothing in 
their own Nature of Neceſſity which makes 
them to do ſo; which thou may'ſt eafily 
perceive by what I ſhall fay. We ſec 
many things when they are done before 


our Eyes; as what we ſee the —— 
| 0 
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do in turning and winding of his Chari- 
ot; and ſo thou may'ſt imagine it is in all 
other things. Now is there any Neceſ- 
ſity which compels theſe things to be 
done? Bo, No certainly, for the Work- 
ing and Effect of Art were vain if all things 
were moved by Compulſion. Ph. The 
things then which are done are under no 
Neceſſity that they ſhould be done; then 
firſt before they were done, they were to 
have arrived without Neceſſity. W here- 
fore ſome things come to paſs whoſe Ends 
are abſolved from all Neceflity : For I do 
not think that any Man will fay this, that 
what is done now, before it was done, was 
notto have happened. Theſe things there- 
fore, although foreknown, have free E- 
vents: For as the Knowledge of preſent 
things doth impoſe no Neceſſity upon 
things which are now done, no more doth 
the Fore-knowledge of Futurities upon 
thoſe which are ro come. But of this 
very thing thou may'ſt ſay there is a doubt, 
as whether there can be any certain Pie- 
notion of things which have no certain and 
neceſſary Events: For they ſeem to diſ- 
cord, ſince thou doſt think that if they 
be foreſeen, they muſt neceſſarily fall out; 
and if that Neceſſity fail, they cannot be 
foreſeen; and that nothing can be com- 

pre- 


prehended by Science but what is certain, 
And if thoſe things which are attended 
by no certain Event, are foreſeen as if 
they were certain, that would create a 
Darkneſs and .Obſcurity of Opinion, but 
not a ſteady true Knowledge. And thou 
thinkeſt it not to be according to the In- 
tegrity and Manner of Science, to judge 
of things otherwiſe than they are. The 
Cauſe of which Error is, that whatſoever 
Man knows, he thinks his Knowledge is 
derived from the Power and Nature only 
of that which is known, whilſt it is quite 
the contrary : For every thing which is 
known, is comprehended not after the 
Power and Force of the Thing, but n- 
ther after the Faculty of the Knower, 
And that this may be cleared by a ſhort 
Example, the Sight doth one way fer- 
ceive the ſame Roundneſs of a Body, and 
the Touch another. The Eye which is 
placed at a Diſtance beholds the whole to- 
gether, and comprehendeth it at the ſame 
time with its Rays: But the other cleav- 
ing and being join'd to the Orb, and mo- 
ving about the Circuit, findeth out the 
Roundneſs by the Parts, And Man him- 


lelf is one way looked upon by Senſe, a- 


nother way by the Imagination, another 
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by Reaſon, another by the Underſtanding; 
for the Senſe conſiders the Figure as it is. 
conſtituted and directed in the ſubject 
Matter : The Imagination judgeth of the 
Figure alone without the Matter : But 
Reaſon tranſcends the other, and weighs 
wich an univerſal Conſideration the ſingle 
Species; but the Eye of the Underſtand- 
ing ſoareth higher, for it ſurmounteth the 
univerſal Bounds, and runs diſtinctly over 
the very ſimple Form by Purity and Sub- 
tlety of Thought. In which this is moſt- 
ly to be conſidered, that the ſuperior 
Power of Comprehending doth embrace 
the inferior, but the Inferior can by no 
means mount up to the Superior : For 
the Senſe can comprehend nothing which 
is not of Matter,_nor doth the Imaginati- 
on regard the univerſal Species, nor doth 
Reaſon comprehend the fimple Form; but 
the Underftanding which looketh as it 
were from above, when it hath conceiv- 
ed the Form, it judgeth alſo of all things 
which are under it, but it knows them in 
the ſame manner by which it comprehen- 
ded the Form, which can be known to 
none of the other: For it knoweth the 
whole of Reaſon, the Figure of the I- 
magination, the ſenſible Matter, neither 

uſing 
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uſing Reaſon, the Imagintion, nor the 


Senſes; but, as I may ſay, with one Ef. 


fort of Mind it bringeth all things for- 
mally within the: Compaſs of its View. 
Reaſon alſo when ſhe looketh upon any 


univerſal thing, uſing neither the Imagi- 


nation nor the Senſes, doth yet compre- 
hend all imaginable and ſenſible things: 
For it is ſhe who defineth the Univerla 
lity of her Conception thus : Man is a ra- 
tional Creature with two Feet; which 
though it be an univerſal Notion, no one 
yet is ignorant of Man's being an imagi- 
nable and ſenſible thing, which ſhe con- 
fidereth not by Imagination or Senſe, but 
by a rational Conception. The Imagina- 
tion alſo, although it deriveth its Power of 
ſeeing and forming Figures from the Sen- 
ſes, yet in the Abſence, and without the 
Uſe of the Senſes, it conſiders and com- 
prhends all ſenſible things, not by a ſen- 
ſible, but by an —_— way of Judg- 
ing. Doſtnot thou ſee then, that all things 
in knowing uſe rather their own proper 
Faculties, than the Force or Powers of 
thoſe things which are to be known ? 
Nor is it unreaſonable that it ſhould be 
fo; for ſince every Judgment is the Act 


of the Judger, it is neceſſary that every 
"> —_ 
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one ſhou!d do his own Work by the Hel 

of his own Faculties, and not by the Al- 
ſiſtance of foreign Power. 


ME TRUM IV. 


Quondam porticus attulit 
Obſcuros nimium ſenes, &c. 


The (g) the Porch did heretofore produce 
A kind of dark Philoſophers, 

Who ignorantly did believe 

That all the * of things, 

Obvious to Senſe, imprinted were 

By outward Objects on the Mind: 

As heretofore with a ſwift Stile 

Men us'd on waxen Tables ſmooth, 

And free from any Characters, 

Letters and Figures to ingrave, 

But by its proper Alotions if the Mind 
Can nothing do, nor yet explain, 

But only paſſively doth lie, 

From outward Objedts taking all 

Ideas, and its Figures, and preſents, 


Like ſome dull Mirror to the Eye, 


The 


(2) The Porch.) There was a Porch in Athens where 
ſome Philoſophers did uſually meet to diſpute, and o- 
ther People to hear News. Zeno, amongſt the Antients, 
was the firſt who took occaſion to teach Philoſophy in 
this Place; from whence his Diſciples were called Ste- 


itks; god in the Greek Language ſignifying a Porch, | 
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The fainter Images of things; 

Whence doth the Knowledge then proceed 

By which the Mind doth all things comprehend? 

Whence is the Force which doth behold 

Each Being then? or whence is that 

Which doth divide thoſe things when known? 

Or that again which recollect a | 

Divided things, changing its way 

Alternately, for ſometimes it : 

Raiſeth its Head to higher . 

Then to the loweſt doth deſcend! 

And when 1 it ſelf it doth return, 

Confuteth falſe things by the true? 

This Canſe now efficacious is, 

More powerful too than that which doth 

Admit the Characters tmpreſid 

Lite ſervile Matter; yet the Senſe, 

Which in the living Body duth remain, 

Doth go before, and doth excite 

And move the Forces of the Mind: 

As when the Light duth ſtrike the Eye, 

Or as the Voice doth ſtrike the Ear : 

Then is the Force of Thought awak'd, 

Calls out the Species —— it hath within 

Jt ſelf, to move about and act, 

Applies them to the ontward Notes, 
ingling and joining all thoſe Images 

Fix*din it ſelf in — Forms. 


S 


S 
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UT if in knowing and perceiving of 
Bodies, although the Qualities obje- 
ted from without may affect the Inſtru- 
ments or Organs of the Senſes, and the 
Paſſion or Suffering of the Body may $0 
before the Strength and Vigour of the act- 
ing Soul, which may call forth the Act 
of the Mind or Thought refiding within 
it ſelf, and may in the mean time excite 
the Forms which lie quietly within: If, I 
ſay, in the perception of bodily things the 
Soul is not by the Impreſſion of Paſſion 
made to know theſe things, but by its 
own Power judgeth of the Paſlion and 
Suffering of the Body, how much more 
then ſhall thoſe things which are abſol- 
ved and free from the Paſſions and Aﬀe- 
ctions of Bodies, and from any Commerce 
with them, not in diſcerning, be guided 
by outward Objects, but accompliſh and 
execute purely the Acts of their own 
Minds and Thoughts? By this Reafon 
then there are ſeveral ſorts of knowing, 
to ſeveral and differing Subſtances: For 
denſe, which is alone deſtitute of all o- 
ther Knowledge, is allotted to thoſe 
Creatures which cannot move; ſuch as 
are 


are Shells of the Sea, and other things 
which are nouriſhed by ſticking to the 
Rocks. But the imaginative Power is 
poſſeſſed by Beaſts, which can move of 
themſelves, and who ſeem to have ſome 
kind of Faculty of deſiring or refuſing 
things; but Reaſon is the Talent of Man- 
kind alone, as Intelligence only appertains 
to the Divine Nature. Hence it is that 
that Knowledge excceds all other, which 
by its own Nature is not only acquainted 
with the Matter of that which properly 
belongs to it, but alſo with. that which is 
ſubjected to all others. But how will it 
then fall out, if Senſe and Imagination op- 
poſe and are contrary to Reaſon, affirming 
that that Univerſal is nothing which Res- 
ſon thinks ir ſo perfectly ſees? For Senſc 
intimates that that which is ſenſible and 
imaginable, cannot be univerſal : Then 
therefore the Judgment of Reaſon mult 
be true, that nothing can be ſenſible: Or 
elſe, becauſe ſhe knows that many things 
are ſubje& to Senſe and Imagination, the 
Conception of Reaſon muſt be vain, which 
conſidereth that which is ſenſible and fin- 
gular as an Univerſal. But if Reaſon ſhould 
again anſwer to thoſe things, and ſay, that 


ſhe truly comprehends what is ſenſible and 
ima 
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imaginable within the Compaſs of Univer- 
ſality; but yer ſhe cannot aſpire to the 
Knowledge of Univerfality, becauſe 
Knowledge of the former cannot exceed 
corporeal Figures: But as to the Know- 
k {ge of things, we ought to give Belief 
to the more firm and perfect Judgment 
of them. In a Conteſt of this kind there- 
fore, ought not we who have in us all 
the Powers of Reaſon, Imagination, and 
Senſe, rather to approve and ſupport the 
Cauſe of Reaſon? Like this it is, when 
human Reaſon imagines that the Divine 
Underſtanding beholdeth or knoweth nov 
things to come, but juſt as they are be- 
held or known by her. For thus thou ar- 
gueſt; What things do not ſeem to have cer- 
tain and neceſſary Events, they cannot be 
toreknown certainly to happen. Of theſe 
things therefore there is no Fore-know- 
ledge; or if we believe that there be any, 
then is there nothing which doth not hap- 
pen of Neceſſity. If therefore we might 
have the Judgment of the Divine Mind, 
as we are Partakers of Reaſon, we ſhould 
judge as we have already judged, that Ima- 
gination and Senſe ought to yield to Rea- 
lon, and alſo judge that it is moſt juſt that 
human Reaſon ought to ſubmit it ſelf to 
the Mind of God. Wherefore, if we _ 

ET 
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let us advance our ſelves to the Height of 
the higheſt Intelligence, and there Re. 
ſon ſhall ſee that which'ſhe cannot find in 
her ſelf; and that is, in what manner the 
Preſcience of God ſeeth and defineth al 
things, although they have no certain E. 
vent ; nor ler this be looked upon as an 
Opinion, but rather the Purity and Sim- 
plicity of the Supreme Knowledge, which 
can be included within no Bounds, 


METRUM V. 


Quam variis terras animalia permeant fi- 
guris! 9 
Namque alia extento ſunt corpore, pulve- 
remque verrunt, &c. 


In Shapes how differing Creatures wander thru 
the Earth! 

Some with extended Bodies go, and ſweep tht 
Daft, 
And 4 th' Impreſſion of their Breaſts a Furrou 
make. f | 
Some beat the yielding Winds with nimbleneſs of 
win 

And with a moiſter Flight ſwim through the Air, 

Some with their Feet affect t» vel the ſofter 
ground | 

Or in 2 verdaut Meads, or in green Woods t 
wall. | 


Tet 
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Vet tho) thou ſeeſt them differ in their various 
Forms, 


They do in this together centre and agree, 


That their Looks downward bent, their heavier 
Senſe makes dull, 

But Man alone doth raiſe his noble Head on high, 

Light, _ erect he ſtands, and doth deſpiſe the 
Earth. 

Thou art admoniſh d 5 this Figure then, unleſs 

Thy earthly Mind doth thee deceive, that whilſt 


towards 


The Heavens thy Face thou raiſeſt, and thy Fre- 
head doſt 


Advance, thou ſhouldſt advance thy Mind on high, 
Leſt, whilſt thy Body tow'rds the ſtarry Regions 


09ks 
Thy noble Mind ſhould tow'rds the Centre be de- 
preſs. 


PR OA VI. 


Phil, 133 therefore, as I have demon- 
| {trated a little before, that every 
thing which is known, is not by its own 
Nature known, but by that of him who 
comprehendeth it, let us now behold, as 
ar as it is lawful for Philoſophers, what 
ine Eſtate is of the Divine Subſtance, that 
we may better ſee what this Knowledge is. 
tis the common Judgment then of all 
noſe who live by the Rules of Reaſon, 
that 
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that God is Eternal: Let us then conſider 


what Eternity is, for this would lay open I I 
to us, at the ſame time, the Nature of M ai 
God and his Knowledge. Eternity there. is 
fore is a total and a perfect Poſſeſſion of; M E 
Life which ſhall never have an End; which al 


appears more clearly from the Compariſon 
of temporal things: For whatſoeverliveth In 
in Time, proceedeth to the preſent, from er 
what is paſt to what is to come: And lie 
there is nothing under the Laws of Time, ni. 
which can at once comprehend the whole 
Space of its Life. For a Man doth not na 

et poſſeſs to Morrow; and what was Ye- t 
ſterday he hath already loſt; and in the wi 
Life of this Day you live no more but u ane 
in this paſſing and tranſitory flowing Mo- 
ment. Whatever therefore is ſubject toa MW ** *: 
temporal Condition, although, as Ariſtore WW ou. 
thought of the World, it never began to 
be, nor ſhall ever have end, but its Lie 
ſhall be drawn out to an Infinity of Time, 
yet it is not that which Men may rightly 
judge to be Eternal: for although it com- 
prehends the Space of an infinite Life, yet 
it doth not embrace altogether at the ſame 
time; for it wants the future things which 
are not yet arrived. Whatſoever then 


comprehends and poſſeſſes together, and g 
the 
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the ſame time, the Fulneſs of an endleſs 
Life, which wants nothing of Futurity, 
and from which nothing that is paſt 
is eſcaped, ought juſtly to be eſteemed 
Eternal: For it is neceſſary that that ſhould 
always be preſcnt to it (elf, and Maſter of 
it ſelf, and that it have always with it the 
Infinity of movable Time, Therefore they 
err, who when they heard that Plato be- 
lieved that this World neither had Begin- 
ning, nor ſhall have End, in this manner 
they make that which is created, Coeter- 
nal with its Creator: For it is one thing 
to be led on through an inte minable Life, 
which Plato granted to the World, and 
another to comprehend at the ſame time 
together the Preſence of ſuch an one, which 
it is manifeſt is only proper to God. Nor 
ought it to ſeem to us that God is antien- 
ter than the created World by quantity 
of Time, but rather by the ſimple Pro- 
priety of his Nature. The infinite Mo- 
tion of temporal things imitates the pre- 
ſent State of immovable Life: and ſince 
it can neither counterfeit nor equal it, from 
Immobility it paſſeth into Motion; from 
the Simplicity of a preſent, in goeth into 
an infinite Quantity of future and paſt 

Time: 
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Time: And ſince it cannot together pol- 
ſeſs the Fulneſs of it (elf; yet in this, ſince 
It never ceaſcth in ſome meaſure to be, it 
ſeems faintly to emulate that, to whoſe 
Perfection it cannot attain, and which it 
cannot fully expreſs, binding it ſelf to ſome 
kind of Preſence of this ſmall and ſwift 
Moment; which, becauſe it bears ſome 
Reſemblance of that durable and preſent 
Time, it giveth to thoſe things to which 
it happens a ſeeming Exiſtence. And be- 
cauſe this ſmall Moment may not tay, it 
doth therefore proceed in the infinite way 
of Time. And hence it is that it conti- 
nues it ſelf in Progreſſion, to the Fulneſs 
of which it could not attain by being fix- 
ed. If then we would, following Plato, 

impoſe Names ſutable to Things, let us th 
fay, that God is only Eternal, and the World = 
is Perpetual. Since then every Judgment . V 
comprehends thoſe things which are ſub- 
je& to it, according to its own Nature, 
there muſt always be allowed to God an 
eternal and ever-preſent State: His Know: 
ledge alſo exceeding all the Motions of 
Time, remaineth in the Pureneſs and Sim- 
plicity of its Preſence, containing the in- 
finite Spaces of _ and paft Time, 


and conſidereth all things by the r 
that 
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that Knowledge, as if they were now do- 
ing. If therefore thou wouldſt rightly con- 
{der of that Preſcience by which he fore» 
knoweth all things, thou ſhalr not eſteem ir 
as a Fore- knowledge of what is to come, but 
more rightly thou wilt find it to be the 
Knowledge of the preſent, and never failing 
NOW. Therefore it is not to be called 
Previdentia, but rather Providentia; which 
being placed far above all inferior things, 
doth as it were behold all from the very 
Heights of the World, W hatis it then that 
thou wouldſt have, that theſe things ſhould 
be attended by a neceſſary Event, which are 
view'd by the Divine Eye, finceMen do not 
makethoſe things neceſſary which they be- 
hold? For doth thine Eye, which behold- 
eth a preſent thing, add any thing of Ne- 
ceſſity to it? Bo. No, it doth not. Ph. But 
if Men do make a juſt Compariſon be- 
twixt the Divine and Human Preſcience, 
then as you ſee ſomething by your tem- 
poral one, God ſeeth all things by his e- 
ternal one. Therefore this Divine Fore- 
ght doth not change the Nature and 
Troperty of things, but only beholds thoſe 
dings as preſent to him, which ſhall in 
me be produced: Nor doth it confound 
he Judgment of things, but knoweth at 
ne View what is neceſſarily, and whatis 
O not 
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not neceſſarily to arrive. So you, when «  ;: 
"the ſ me time * (ſee a Man walk upon tr 
the Earth, and the Sun to riſe in the F 


Heaven, although beth were ſeen at the 
ſame time, yet you diſcern and judge tht Ml x 


the Action of the one was voluntary, and ;r 
that of the other was a neceſſary one: 8 n 
therefore the Eye of God looking down 
and beholding all things under him, doth th 
not at all diſturb the Qualities of thing, M tio 
hich to him are preſent, but, in reſpe&M :1- 
of Time, to you are future. Hence it 
that this is not an Opinion, bur à cer. 47, 
tain Knowledge grounded upon Truth, tha cef 
when God knoweth that any thing is u vol 


be, at the fame time he knoweth it no chat 
to be under a Neceſſity of exiſting. And 
here if thou ſay'ſt, that what God doth 
Fe reſee ſtiall happen, it cannot but ha 
pen; and that which cannot do othe: 
wiſe than happen, muſt of Neceſſity com 
to paſs, and ſo muſt bind me to a Nece 
ſity: I will confeſs that this is a moſt { 


lid Truth, but it is ſuch an one that ſcat being 
any one can attain to, unleſs he be receſ 
quainted with the Mind of God. For WKnoy 
will anſwer thee thus; That the ThinWſlves 
which is to arrive, being refcrr'd tothe H ute [ 
vine Knowledge, becomes neceſſary ; Mftheref 
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if it be taken according to its own. Na- 
ture, it ſeems altogether abſolute and free: 
For there are two kinds of Neceſſities;- 
one ſimple, as that it is neceflary for all 
Men to die; the other is- conditional, as 
if thou knoweſt any one doth walk, it is 
neceſſary that he do walk. What then a- 
ny one knows, it cannot be otherwiſe 
than it is known to be: But this Condi- 
tion doth not at all draw that ſimple one 
along with it. For its proper Nature 
doth not conſtitute this Neceſſity, but the 
Addition of the Condition: For no Ne- 
ceſſity compels a Man to walk, who walks 
voluntarily, although it muſt be neceflary- 
that he ſhould walk when he doth. 
Therefore, in the ſame manner, if Provi-- 
dence ſeeth any thing preſent, it is necef - 
ary that it ſhould be, altheugh in its own 
Nature there be nothing to conſtitute that / 
Neceſſity: but all Futurities, which pro- 
deed from Free-will, God ſees as preſent 
o him. Theſe things therefore, Relation 


being had to the Divine Sight, are made 


neceſlary by the Condition of the Divine 
Knowledge ; but being conſidered by them-- 


"ſelves, they do not recede from the abſo- 


ute Liberty of their Nature. All things 


 bolthierefore- ſhall come to paſs, which God 


O 2 fore 
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ſoreſees ſhall have a Being, but many of 
them proceed from Free-will z which, al. 
though they do happen, yet they do not 
by exiſting loſe any thing of their Nature; 
by which it was in their Power before 
they. did happen, not to have happened. 
Bo. What then, is it to the purpoſe if 
things be not neceſſary in their own Na- 
ture, ſince by the Condition of the Di. 
vine Knowledge they fall out together, as if 
they lay under a Neceſſity? Ph, This is 
the Difference, that thoſe things which 
little before I propoſed to thee, to Wt, 
the Sun rifing, .and a Man going, which, 
when they are done, cannot but be done: 
Bur yet it was neceſſary that one of theſe 
before it was done ſhould exiſt, but it 
was not ſo with the other. So then tho 
things which God doth ſee at preſent, do 
without doubt exiſt; but ſome of them 
proceed from the Nature of things, as is 
inſtanced in the riſing of the Sun; and o- 
thers from the Will and Power of thc 
Doer, as it is in the other Inſtance, By 
Therefore I did not ſay amiſs when | 
faid, that ſome things, being referred to 
the Divine Knowledge, are neceſſary ; bu! 
if conſidered by themſelves, they are ab- 
folved from the Bonds of Neceſſity. Jul 

as 
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ns every thing which is an Object of the 
Senſes, if it be conſidered by Reaſon, it 
is univerſal; but if by it ſelf, it is ſingu- 
lar. But thou may'ſt ſay, that if it be in 
my Power to change my purpoſe, I ſhall 
deſtroy Providence, and make it to ſig- 
nify nothing, if perchance I ſhould change 
that which ſhe hath foreſeen. Pb. Thus 
I will anſwer thee, That thou may'ſt per- 
chance alter thy Purpoſez but becauſe 
the preſent Truth of the Divine Provi- 
dence foreſeeth that thou may'ſt change it; 
kwe-whether thou doſt it or not, or which 
way ſoever thou may'ſt turn it, thou canſt 
not avoid the Preſcience of God; no more 
than thou canſt fly from the Sight of his 
Eye, although by the Freedom of thy Will 
thou doſt turn thy ſelf to never ſo great 
a Diverſity of Actions. But what then 
may'ft thou ſay? Shall the Divine Know- - 
ledg be changed according to the Mutabi- 
lity of my Diſpoſition; fo that when I 
vol would now do that, and now do this, 
chat alſo ſhould ſeem to vary its turns of 
Knowing? No certainly; for the Divine 
Eye ſoreruns all future things, and returns 
and brings them back to the Preſence of 
. God's proper Knowledge. Nor doth he, 
uf © thou thinkeſt, change his turns of Fore- 
0 3 knowing, 
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knowing, now this, now that; bur he re. 
mains fixed, and at once foreſees and com. 
prehends all the Variations and Changes, 
Which preſent Faculty of comprehen- 
ding and ſeeing all things, God doth not 
receive from the Events of future things, 
but from the proper Simplicity of his own 
Nature. Hence alſo that is reſolved which 
thou didft lay down a little before, which 
was, that it is unfit to be thought that 
our future Actions and Events are the 
Cauſes of the Preſcience of God: For 
this Strength of the Divine Mind wia 
embraceth and comprehends all things 
with a preſent Knowledge, hath it ſelf 
appointed a Method and Bounds to all 
things, and is not beholden to Futurities. 
. Since then things are thus, there remains 
to Men an inviolable Freedom of Will 
Nor are the Laws to blame, when they 
propoſe Rewards and Puniſnments to thoſe 
whoſe Wills are free from the Yoke of 
Neceſſity. That God alfo who foreknoweth 
all things remains above, and the al ways 
preſent Eternity of his Sight agreeth with 
the future Quality of our Actions, diſpen- 
fing Rewards to good, and Puniſhment 
to evil Men. Nor are our Hopes and 


Prayers lodged and addreſſed to God nn 


yall, 
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vain, which when they are ſincere and 
honeſt cannot. be unſucceſsful, nor with- 
out Effect. Hate Vice then, and turn 
from it; love, honour and adore Virtue 
advance your Minds and THO tothe 
trueſt Hope, and let your humble Prayers 
mount on high: for there is a great Ne- 
ceffity e and virtuous im- 
poſed upon you, if you will not diſſemble, 


ſince you act in the Sight of a Judge that 
ſeeth all rhings. 
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